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Foreword 



Over the past dozen years, a chorus of agencies, organizations and individuals has exhorted 
us to improve the K- 1 2 educational experience and. concomitantly, to reform teacher educa^ 
tion practice. Today, even as we affirm that there has been change in both, some will claim 
that there has been great responsiveness from the schools and virtually none from higher 
education. 

The present volume seeks to redress this misperception — at least as it affects state colleges 
and universities. Here, we document that reform has occurred in teacher education prograrr.s 
at member institutions of the American Association of State Col leges and Universities (AASCU) 
and show the energy and creativity that our faculties and campuses have contributed in sup- 
port of that reform. 

In 1991. AASCU formed a Presidents' Commission on Teacher Education to lead the 
association's activities in this area. The membership adopted the Commission's five-point 
agenda. Teach America: A Presidents' Agenda for Improving Teacher Educaiion. in November 199 1 . It 
encouraged AASCU presidents and chancellors to get involved in teacher education reform 
on their campuses. From the work of the Commission also came two national conferences 
and two publications. Teacher Educaiion for the Twenty- first Century and Teach America: Results (Teacher 
Education Reform at AASCU IhsIUuIwms) in 1992 and 1993. 

The present compilation, organized around recommendations from Teacher Educaiion for the 
Twenly-firsl Century, shows that AASCU institutions have been extensively involved in certain 
reform activities, notably collaboration with the K-12 sector and the community. Interest- 
ingly. however, members volunteered few responses in three categories: standards for teacher 
education; changing roles ,^responsiblities and rewards for faculty; and research for school 
improvement. Finally, not a single university forwarded an example of faculty involved in 
studies or activities relating to influencing public policy on teacher education. 

As the dialogue about K-12 and teacher education reform continues, higher education gets 
little credit for the substantial change it has effected. Those of us in higher education should 
be concerned that our voice is not being heard in conversations that may well be decisive for 
the future of both teacher education and the schools. Emerging from the present study are 
four areas where we have been strangely mute, where action and commentary would be desir- 
able. 

Is there any good reason we cannot contribute to the dialogue about standards for teacher 
education? Or about school improvement? Is there anyone who knows better than we about 
faculty rolesand rewards? Are we really willing tocedeourfate toothers and let them decide 
about public policy for teacher education? If we are to get into the conversation — where we 
have a great deal to offer — the time to do so is now. 

We hope that Changing Course Teacher Education Reform at Slate Colleges and Universities will be a 
useful resource to the education community and a point of departure for greater involvement 
of the higher education sector in the national conversation about teacher education and K- 12 
reform. 

loyce A. Scott 
Vice President for Academic 
and International Programs 
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Introduction 



In 1993. the American Association of State Colleges and Universities (AASCU) puolishedT(?flcfi 
America: Results, a compendium of teacher education program reforms at state colleges and 
universities participating in Teach America i and it documented successful programs that 
some AASCU institutions had implemented in responseto the national call for teacher prepa- 
ration programs to ready teachers to meet effectively the challenges of tomorrow’s class- 
rooms. 

Teach America: R^ute. to a marked degree, repudiated some of the criticism that practitioners 
and policy makers had leveled at higher education for not involving itself more deeply in the 
widespread K-12 reform. It offered evidence to the contrary. The book was shared with offi- 
cials from the U S. Department of Education and state agencies, policy-makers, other profes- 
sional associations, and university presidents and chancellors. It has been a positive and 
productive response to the critics. 

To promote higher education’s continued involvement in education reform and to document 
that commitment. AASCU invited the Teacher Education Council of State Colleges and Uni- 
versities (TECSCU) to be an equal partner in the preparation and publication of a book simi- 
lar to Teach America. R^uKs. Changing Cour^\ Teacher Education Reform at Colleges and Universifies is 
the result. 

It seemed appropriate that AASCU. whose member college and university presidents and 
chancellors are deeply interested in and committed to teacher education, and TECSCU. whose 
membcs comprise some 160 deans and directors of SCDE's in AASCU institutions, should 
join foreto in this endeavor. Many AASCU institutions have their roots in teacher education, 
having originated as teachers colleges. Their deans and directors of teacher education are 
actively engaged with their faculties in efforts to provide appropriate and innovative teacher 
preparation programs. What better combination could there be to describe and herald the 
many innovative efforts to reform and improve teacher education programs in their respec- 
tive colleges and universities in ways that intersect with and collaboratively influence the K- 
12 sector? 

In late October 1994. AASCU and TECSCU invited deans and directors of teacher education i n 
321 AASCU institutions to propose uptothreebrlefdescriptionsof successful teacher educa- 
tion reform initiatives on their campuses. The TECSCU Executive Council fashioned 12 pro- 
gram categories from the 27 AASCU Goals for Preparing Teachers. While the campus entries often 
cross category lines, deans were asked to place their programs in a single category accord- 
ingly: 

I * Standards for teacher education: admission, retention and exit. 

2, Diversity in teacher education: (acuity, students and curriculum. 

3* The changing curriculum in teacher education. 

4 * The clinical dimensions of teacher education. 

5, Modeling effective instruction and creative teaching. 

6* Higher education collaboration with K- 12 and community. 

7, Continuing professional development. 3 




8. Alternative routes to licensure. 

9. Changing roles, responsibilities and reward systems for faculty. 

10. Research for school improvement. 

11. Influencing public policy. 

12. Other (specify) 

A total of 143 AASCU members submitted 250 reform initiatives which were referred to six 
editorial review panels composed of two TECSCU deans each. If there was a disagreement on 
whether a submission should be accepted for publication, a third reader reviewed it and 
made the decision. 

Review panels used the following criteria; 

1. relevance of intended outcomes to improvement of teaching, learning, schooling; 

2. degree to which the reform is innovative as opposed to "routine;' 

3. clear, concise description of what has been learned; 

4. adequacy of description for informing the reader; and 

5. applicability and replicability of the initiative for other institutions 

Of the 250 descriptions submitted. 213 were recommended for inclusion. The submissions 
are listed alphabetically by institution within the organizing criteria. A special section con- 
tains descriptions of reform efforts that have received AASCU's Christa McAuli^fe Showcase for 
ExcelkHce Award. Institutional entries include location, contact person and contact informa- 
tion. 

The editors have not evaluated the campus programs described nor are the descriptions re- 
plete with detail. We present them as a compendium of tried and proven practice at America's 
premier teacher preparation colleges and universities. Readers may solicit further informa- 
tion from the designated contact persons. They are well-qualified consultants, who can assist 
in replicating and adapting reform efforts to other campuses. 

Changing Course: Teacher Education R^orm at Stale Colleges and Universities is the latest effort of 
AASCU and TECSCU to document the diverse and innovative efforts of the their member 
institutions to reform teacher education. These efforts represent best practices that are en- 
hancing the initial preparation of new teachers as well as the continuing professional devel- 
opment of experienced teachers who seek to upgrade their teaching skills. These colleges and 
universities grant nearly 100,000 credentials to new teachers in a variety of fields annually 
and offer a plethora of inservice training opportunities for practicing teachers. 

The programs described in this book are not meant to be inclusive of all that is taking plae-e in 
teacher education reform. Rather, they, along with the programs featured in Teach America: 
Results, are emblematic of the ongoing commitment of AASCU and TECSCU colleges and uni- 
versities to prepare effectively those who are responsible for the delivery of meaningful and 
productive educational experiences to the learners of this nation. 

Barbara C. Burch, TECSCU president, 1994-95 
Robert D. Benton, TECSCU Executive Secretary 
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Standards for Teacher Education: 
Admission^ Retention and Exit 
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Austin Peay State University 

Clarksville* Tennessee 

NBPTS Network: Middle and High School Science Teachers 

Austin Peay State University (APSU) is a National Board of Professional Teaching Standards 
(NBPTS) field test network site. The NBPTS has the potential to greatly influence the assess- 
ment of "accomplished teaching" in a wide variety of teaching areas. The university has al- 
ready participated in field testing standards for middle school generalists and English/lan- 
guage ans areas. Currently, the university is field testing in science. Teachers undergoing the 
process find that it is a substantive staff development option. They concentrate and analyze 
their own teaching styles and the learning which results. Sets of generic and specific stan- 
dards are applied to individual teachers in their own classroom settings and the teachers 
select examples of their best teaching for review. Once a portfolio, which includes videotaped 
teaching student papers, diagnostic strategies and results, and other relevant materials, is 
developed, it is sent to the national board for evaluation. Teachers then participate in two 
intensive days of assessment center activities, including discussion and review of individual 
portfolios, analysis of lessons, interviews, and other developmental activities. 

Intended Outcomes 

The university recruits middle and high school science teachers to field test science teacher 
protocols for NBPTS. Those teachers in Tennessee who participate and meet the final stan- 
dards set by the national board will become the first national board certified science teachers 
in the nation. Some states have already determined certain reward structures in other areas 
for board certified teachers, including pay raises and school leadership identification. 

Lessons Learned 

Austin Peay is part of a major reform effort that includes other universities in the develop- 
ment of protocol and assessment materials and processes. Its major function is to recruit 
teachers and provide assessment center facilities and activities. APSU works with profes- 
sional groups such as the Tennessee Science Teachers Association, the Center for Excellence 
in Science/Math Teaching at the University of Tennessee at Martin, and individual school 
district personnel to recruit science teachers. Broad dissemination of information about the 
program is essential. Continuing close contact with recruited teachers is essential. 

Coniaci. Carl Stedman. Austin Peay State University. Clarksville. TN 37044. Phone 615/648- 
7697. Fax 61 5/648-5991 . Internet stedmanc@apsu02.apsu.edu 



East Carolina University 

Greenville, North Carolina 

North Carolina Teaching Fellows Program 

Over the past decades the number and quality of students entering teacher education pro- 
grams have declined. This program reform was created to reverse that trend. One of the most 
ambitious statewide teacher recruitment programs in the nation, the North Carolina Teach- 



ing Fellows Program attracts the brightest and best high school seniors to the School of 
Education. Provided with a $5,000 per year scholarship, these recipients agree to teach four 
years in one of the state's public schools following graduation from college. The 1994 enter- 
ing freshmen had an average high school GPA of 3.58 and almost 1 100 on the SAT. indicating 
the success of this reform to seek and to admit high quality students to the School of Educa- 
tion. 

To recruit these exceptional high school seniors, the School of Education provides an aca- 
demically and culturally enriched preparation program that extends well beyond the regular 
college curriculum. This is accomplished by offering opportunities and experiences which 
encourage the development of leaders and decision-makers, by requiring additional academic 
seminars, and by involving students in activities which instill a sense of mission, service and 
professionalism. The director of the program visits schools to talk with students, parents and 
educators and invites high school students to visit campus. A one-day 'Celebration of Teach- 
ing' workshop attracts an average of 200 high school students and parents annually. 

Mentors, faculty advisers, graduate assistants and a full time program director enhance total 
student development and academic monitoring. Each undergraduate education major is as- 
signed a professor in the certification area to serve as adviser and mentor for the full four-year 
study. The students are introduced to these professors during an intense orientation period 
at the beginning of their freshman year. An office in the School of Education is open from 
nine to five each week-day with a director and graduate, students present to provide guidance 
and support. To monitor academic progress, the director receives a mid-semester progress 
report from each student's professor as well as end of semester grades. 

Intended Outcomes 

Three intended outcomes of this teacher education reform are to recruit the top academic 
high school students to teachereducation. to monitor these undergraduates carefully so they 
are admitted to upper division by the fall semester of their junior year and graduate in four 
years, and to track and support these new teachers after they exit the School of Education. 

Lessons Learned 

Although high school seniors have been in a school setting for 13 plus years, they know little 
about the 'profession' of teaching. They think of teachers in terms of teaching English, math 
and science. Talking with high school students, having them visit campus and attend classes, 
and especially providing sessions with education professors in all disciplines at the work- 
shop informs high school seniors about majors in speech pathology, dance educations, spe- 
cial education, counseling and other less familiar disciplines. High school students often 
have a low opinion of teaching as a profession, and other careers appear more exciting and 
lucrative. This reform program has improved the image of the profession in potential educa- 
tion students as well as practicing teachers. 

A future goal is to provide more support for these young teachers after they exit the School of 
Education. Statistics indicate the percentage of teachers leaving the classroom has increased 
steadily during the past few years. Very few school systems have support for teachers in the 
first year. This is the area of program reform to which more attention needs to be directed. 

This office communicates with graduates on a regular basis. But they need more than cards. y 
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notes and newsletters. It needs to be determined if they have a master teacher as a mentor in 
their school who provides advice and support. The amount and quality of support they re- 
ceive from school administrators needs to be investigated to see if administrators are en- 
couraging them to try new and creative teaching methods. Pulling together new teachers 
from neighboring schools for peer discussion and support is under consideration. 

CoNtoet: Ronny M. VanSant, East Carolina University. Greenville. NC 27858. Phone 919/328- 
4126 



Edtnboro University of Pennsylvania 

Edinboro, Pennsylvania 

Student Entry and Retention in Teacher Education 

Students are who are aspiring to complete teacher education programs are enrolled at the 
Foundation Level of teacher education. At this level, the program is explained and the set of 
expectations are outlined. Students with at least 64 credit hours may apply for advancement 
to the Competency Development Level. This level denotes successful attainment of the re- 
quired Quality Point Average (OPA). plus the satisfactory completion of entry-level education 
courses and successful completion of the (tore Battery of the NTE. Following the completion 
of at least 96 credit hours, students may apply for advancement to the Student Teaching 
Level. Students at this level have maintained the required OPA and have completed neces- 
sary course work in preparation for the student teaching experience. At the successful comple- 
tion of degree requirements, students are advanced to the Certification Level. 

Intended Outcomes 

The Student Entry and Retention in Teacher Education (SERTE) Policy was developed to es- 
tablish standards and procedures for completing teacher education at Edinboro University of 
Pennsylvania. It provides a common set of expectations for students and faculty to assess 
progress toward attaining the quality standards that are advocated at the state and national 
levels for entry into the teaching profession. 

Lessons Learned 

The policy has been instrumental in raising expect: tions of students planning to enter the 
field of education and in facilitating communication among the students and the faculty on 
academi'; standards. The policy requires a significant amount of monitoring of the stages of 
progrejsion of the students, and this monitoring r.ocess has been aided greatly by the devel- 
opf.ient of a special database. As there are variations in individual academic programs at any 
Listitution, the establishment of such a comprehensive policy requires careful scrutiny to 
insure that all requisite program considerations are included in the overall policy and in the 
procedures. 

CoHlact: Philip P. Kerstctter. Edinboro University of Pennsylvania. Phone 814/732-2752. Fax 
814/732-2268. Internet KERSTETT@EDINBORO.EDU 



Grambling State University 

Grambling, Louisiana 

Professional Accountability and CARE 

Standards for Teacher Education are considered by GSU faculty to be an essential element of 
the teacher preparation program. So that all faculty and students are involved in the "quality 
assistance* effort, entrance and exit requirements are incorporated into the "core" teacher 
education courses to be monitored by both faculty and staff. Throughout their matriculation, 
the students are aware of their professional status in terms of meeting state licensure re- 
quirements. 

Through the Centralized Advisement, Referral and Evaluation (CARE) Center, faculty and staff 
begin advising students upon admission to the College of Education as pre-teacher educa- 
tion majors. The students continue such advisement until they become eligible for admis' 
sion to a department. The CARE Center and lower division faculty monitor student progress 
through the admissions requirements to the department. 

Upon meeting the state requirements for the NTE (CS/GK), the students interview with the 
Teacher Education Admission's Committee. After admission to the department has been 
granted, the students are assigned to the CARE Center. At that point, the students register for 
Advisee Report and are assigned to upper division faculty. These work together to advise the 
students throughout the programs and on to graduation. 

Intended Outcomes 

All pre-service teachers must meet entrance and exit requirements on performance indica- 
tors determined by the state of Louisiana. The Department of Teacher Education has imple- 
mented a Centralized Advisement, Referral and Evaluation (CARE) Program with professional 
accountability laboratories integrated into the curriculum. 



Lessons Learned 

No changes are anticipated in the program at this time. The number of students completing 
the program has increased dramatically. The major problem has been lack of program re- 
sources (i.e.. funding to provide for sufficient faculty to meet the needs of the rapidly expand- 
ing student population). 

Coniaci: Mary D. Minter. Grambling State University. Department of Teacher Education. 
Grambling, LA 71245. Phone 318/272-6012 or 318/274-3420. Fax 318/274-2799 



State University of New York College at Potsdam 

Potsdam, New York 



Improving Teacher Training Through Cognitive Mapping 

Cognitive mapping involves analysis of the complete teaching/learning act. The future teacher 
and a supervisor diagram a lesson in a post-conference to ensure that it provided flexibility in 



learning styles and assessments. The analysis is designed to examine ways iii which the les- 
son fulfilled every student's needs and achieved desired outcomes of meaningful learning 
experiences. Itchangesthe way teachers think about teaching and it isa major reform that all 
restructuring literature urges. 

Supposea novice teacher does not understand how to promote individualized student achieve- 
ment. There has been the inclination for novice teachers to teach the way they have been 
taught, which includes evaluating student performance in traditional ways. Training future 
teachers how to use cognitive mapping increases their ability to transform knowledge abou*^ 
knowledge into knowledge-use, which in turn contributes to providing their students with 
meaningful learning experiences. 

Training future teachers in the use of cognitive mapping contributes to reducing the greatest 
difficulties they face as instructional practitioners by helping them focus and design mean- 
ingful learning experiences for students. 

Irrtended Outcomes 

This reform is designed to ensure that future teachers know how to help their students use 
and apply different kinds of knowledge in real-life challenges. 

Lessons Learned 

Several encouraging things were learned that will change the way the university approaches 
teacher preparation. Since beginning teachers have difficulty 'seeing everything' in instruc- 
tional practice, the project reveals that cognitive mapping contributes to their greater under- 
standing of how space and time can be used to meet the needs of all their students, particu- 
larly in assessment. For example, the beginning teachers who have been trained in cognitive 
mapping rarely use constructed-response evaluation instruments; rather they create integra- 
tive tasks which call for the use and application of different kinds of knowledge and skills. 

This reform empowers beginning teachers as well as their students. As a result of tliis reform, 
beginning teachers have been agents of change in some school districts. Based on feedback 
from mentors and administrators, some educators have re-examined their tasks and their 
products. 

The difficulty of implementing this reform lies in the fact that it is difficult to teach teachers 
how to give up teaching to objectives and competencies on standardized tests and other 
imposed measures. It is difficult for them to forget everything they have learned in their edu- 
cational experiences. In this respect, the project staff would do two things differently. First, 
the staff would ensure that a possible mentor is 'ready' for this new “product'' {novice teacher). 
Second, they should implement this reform earlier in the teacher preparation program since 
it required extensive training in a new way of thinking about teaching. 

Conidcl: Kev n Arno. State University of New York College at Potsdam. Potsdam. NY 13676, 
Phone 315/207-2517, Fax 315/267-2771, Internet ARNOKS @ Potsdam.EDU 
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University of Southern Maine 

The Extended Teacher Education Program (ETEP) 

Gorham, Maine 



The Learning Results/Outcomes Project 

The Learning Results/Outcomes Project, a collaborative effort that joins the University of 
Southern Maine, the University of Maine at Farmington, and Bates College. Is sponsored by 
the Maine State Department of Education aird the National Association of State Boards of 
Education (NASBE). It is one of three NASBE projects sponsored nationally. The project is re- 
directing the teacher education programs of the collaborating institutions and giving impor- 
tant data to the state as It re-considers teacher certification practice and policies, a clearly 
unusual grassroots approach to policy development. 

To date the project has engaged the teacher education programs of the three institutions in 
identifying standards for new teachers considering both similar efforts at the national level, 
i.e.. the work of the Interstate New Teacher Assessment and Support Consortium (INTASC) 
and the National Board for Professional Teaching Standards as well as Maine's Common Core 
of Learning standards for students. It has also engaged in the institutions in identifying per- 
formance assessments and testing them, especially the use of portfolios. Finally, the institu- 
tions are engaged in judging if the standards have been met. 

Intended Outcomes 

The proiect, designed to develop an alternative approach to initial teacher certification, is 
engaged in crafting a set of high and rigorous standards for what beginning teachers should 
know and be able to do; and devising and testing performance assessments by which teach- 
ers demonstrate that they meet the standards and are ready to take responsibility for a class 
of students. 

Lessons Learned 

The project results from the first year of this two-year project reveaied that standards can 
serve multiple uses in a teacher education program: as a guide for students, their mentors 
and coopetaring teachers to the goals, philosophy and standards of a program; as measures 
student must meet; and as a guide to the judgments that teacher interns are indeed ready to 
take responsibility fora class of students and for initial teacher certification. Portfolio pre- 
sentations — no matter howthese were defined — became significant learning experiences for 
interns and university and school-site faculty. This year, standards will be revised and difficult 
issues of how judgments of portfolios are made, with what validity and reliability, will be 
undertaken. 

Contact: Nona Lyons. University of Southern Maine. The Extended Teacher Education 
Program, College of Education, 500 Bailey Hall. Gorham, ME 04038, Phone 207/780-5048, 

Fax 207/780-5043 



Diversity in Teacher Education: 
Faculty, Students and Curriculum 



Armstrong State College 

Savannah, Georgia 
Pathways to Teaching Program 

The serious shortage of minority teachers across the nation has been documented. The pro- 
jected number of minority teachers for the state of Georgia in the year 2000 is 5 to 6 percent. 
A child can go from grade one to 1 2 and never have a minority teacher. In addition, there are 
numerous elementary schools that have no male teachers as role models. Further, many edu- 
cational delivery systems for urban populations have been ineffective. 

This program is the result of a four-year grant designed to increase the number of certified 
teachers, primarily minority males, and to prepare them to teach in urban schools. The pro- 
gram is a collaboration among two colleges and the local board of education. It provides 80 
percent scholarships, networking support, and incentive awards for academic performance 
innovative programs of study. It infuses contributions of minorities into the educational cur- 
riculum. It provides mechanisms for collaboration between a traditionally black college and a 
traditionally white college. Scholars, identified by the public schools as having exemplary 
employment records, are released one day per week to take courses on the college campus. 
These scholars are paraprofessionals. substitute teachers, school clerks and secretaries. The 
fact that nearly 430 paraprofessionals. secretaries, substitute teachers and school clerks have 
applied to the program demonstrates the interest of minorities in this area to enter the field 
of teaching. This program enables more minority and males to further their education and 
enter the teaching profession. 

Intended Outcomes 

The program will increase the number of teachers, primarily minorities, and improve educa- 
tional delivery to urban environments. The dire need for minority teachers is demonstrated 
by the fact that 100 percent of the graduates of this program have been hired by the board of 
education. 

Lessons Learned 

Experience has indicated that the next grant should include increased funding to hire addi- 
tional secretarial staff, and provisions should be made for release time so that existing fac- 
ulty can assess current curricula, agree on needed changes, begin implementation, and de- 
termine progress. Mechanisms must be developed so that Scholars can be released from 
their positions one day per week to take college courses. Part of the original agreement be- 
tween the board of education and the college was for the college to provide regular students 
to cover the work of the Scholars. However, the college has not been able to fully fill the 
positions of the released Scholars during that time. Finally, courses must be revamped to 
include additional practice hours when Scholars can spend time in real classroomsobserving 
and putting theory into practice. 

Contact: Evelyn B. Dandy, Armstrong State College. 1 1935 Abercorn Street. Savannah. GA 
31419. Phone 912/92 1 -2342. Fax 912/921-5587 
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Teacher Preparation for Military Retirees 

This program provides a unique, collaborative, alternative route to initial teacher licensure. 
In 1993. Armstrong State College received a grant from Coca Cola to develop and pilot an 
experimental program to prepare retiring military who hold baccalaureate degrees to become 
licensed classroom teachers in critical fields. Fast track programs which incorporate docu- 
mented military experience are individually planned for each student. Faculty advisors are 
placed directly on two military bases and some classes are also provided on location. Profes- 
sional Development Schools provide clinical experiences through a variety of unique curricu- 
lar designs. The high degree of success of this project is a result of the collaborative efforts 
among the local county school system, the military educational service office, the State Pro- 
fessional Standards Commission, and the college. The program provides much needed mi- 
nority and male teachers for the profession. The Armstrong program has recently received a 
second grant and has been selected as a model for military teacher preparation for Georgia 
and the southeast by the National Consortium for Educational Access. 

Intended Outcomes 

The program is designed to attract retiring military personnel into the teaching profession; to 
enhance the recruitment of minorities into the teaching profession; to develop an alternative 
preparation program 'on location’ for a military population; to organize and utilize profes- 
sional development schools in the preparation of teachers from the military service; to de- 
velop an outcome-based professional component; and to develop a program whose strength 
is founded and perpetuated in the collaborative effort of the military, higher education, and a 
local educational agency. 

Lessons Learned 

Early in the program, it was discovered that expanded field-based experiences are essential 
for military retirees. Military personnel were simply too far removed from working with and 
relating to early adolescents. The field components were increased in situations where the 
need was apparent; the results were excellent. It was also discovered that time could be saved 
in military transcripts ai ^lyses if training sessions for military counselors were provided where 
counselors were given the information they need to prepare military personnel for their first 
visit with the university faculty advisors. 

The first licensed teachers from this program began their second careers in the fall of 1994. 
Reports indicate that they are doing extremely well. 

Omtttct: Lloyd Newberry. Armstrong State College. School of Education. 1 1935 Abercorn 
Street. Savannah, GA 314 19. Phone 912/927-5398. Fax 912/921-5587 



Bowling Green State University 

Bowling Green, Ohio 

General Teaching Methods in Secondary Schools (EDCI 370): Urban Center 

The main goal of this course reform is to provide pre-service teachers with an opportunity to 
learn secondary teaching methods through discussion, seminars, and micro teaching in a 
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multicultural, urban environment. To accomplish this goah the learner (teacher candidate) 
must develop the ability to understand and apply the knowledge, skills, and attitudes neces- 
sary for functioning effectively in a multicultural, urban secondary school classroom. Peda- 
gogical knowledge, derived mainly from the disciplines of educational psychology, sociology 
and educational research, is developed in a skill developing context of reflective analysis, 
problem solving and decision making. 

The first five weeks of the course involves the university students engaging in learning activi- 
ties at Bowling Green State University. After that period, the learning and teaching activities 
take place at the urban center for nine weeks. Learning activities include participation in 
seminars, small group activities, ani reflective analysis conferences which follow each micro 
teaching session. Teaching activities involve micro teaching to small groups of high school 
students in an after-school program. Micro teaching lessons reinforce concepts already learned 
or introduce new concepts that will strengthen the high school students' understanding of a 
content area. Following the nine weeks at the urban center, the university students return to 
Bowling Green State University to reflect upon their experiences at the urban center Teacher 
candidates learn to interpret and translate learning and instructional theories into actual 
teaching practices. Ultimately, the program strives to provide professional educators who use 
a justifiable and well grounded knowledge base to make instructional decisions that promote 
the best student learning possible, and provide these professional educators with extensive 
urban, multicultural experiences. 

Intended Outcomes 

Since many pre-service teachers from Bowling Green State University come from a single 
culture suburban or rural community, they lack an understanding of and familiarity with the 
multicultural environment of the urban setting. Providing instruction and practice teaching 
at an on-site urban high school provides greater contact among urban teachers and pre- 
service teachers; and the collaboration of urban personnel and the university enhances the 
communication between urban education and higher education, thus enabling pre-service 
teachers to observe and participate in the integration of theory and practice. 

Lessons Learned 

The university learned that this experience is valuable for our students. This experience — an 
urban, multicultural methods experience — provides students with an opportunity for insight 
Into the urban, multicultural environment that. In other ways, would be difficult to replicate. 
For a rural university, providing students with such experience is critical, noting that the stu- 
dent population arrives on campus from what is primarily a single culture suburban or rural 
community. 

When asked what the university would do differently, the response leans more toward the 
difficulty experienced in attempting to expand programs like this Frequently, due to the in- 
tensive nature of the programs, expansion to other training programs (e.g.. the elementary 
education teacher training program, the special education teachert raining program) becomes 
nearly impossible. Not only does such expansion expend a tremendously high degree of re- 
sources. but it also over-utilizes the urban, multicultural environment. Consequently, while 
the university might not do something differently, it would certainly look at ways in which 
initially successful programs can be expanded to other training populations without saturat- 
ing the public school eiwironment. and with a * nse of cost containment. 



Contact: Les Sternbera. Bowling Green State University. College of Education and Allied 
Professions, Bowling Green. OH 43403. Phone 419/372-7403. Fax 419/372-8265, internet 
lstem@falcon.basu.edu. 



California State University, Fresno 

Fresno, California 

Elementary Teacher Cadet Program 

Higher education coliaborat ion with P-12 schools and community is reflected in the Elemen- 
tary Teacher Cadet Program. Recruiting minority ianguage teacher candidates in the state of 
California is of vital importance, due to the ethnically and linguistically diverse student popu- 
lation. Early identification of students who desire to seek teaching as a career and engage- 
ment in on-going tutoring practice is partof the training component. The Eiementary Teacher 
Cadet Program focuses on training fifth and six grade students as cross-age tutors. In order to 
attract the fifth and sixth grade students, collaborative iinks with the locai schooi district is 
essentiai. Ten schooi sites are currently participating in this program. Teachers seiect stu- 
dents who are wiiiing to serve as cross-age tutors for children in K-3 grades. Eiementary' 
Teacher Cadets participate in speciai traininf at the university. Early exposure to the univer- 
sity setting by attending workshops provides an opportunity for student to engage in conver- 
sations with professors, tour campus, and develop a sense of belonging to a cohort of stu- 
dents that are on a career path. 

The teacher cadets serve as cross-age tutors at their schooi sites during their vacation or 
off-track periods. The key program objectives include promoting an intervention plan that 
guarantees successful retention of students in schools and the recruitment of future teach- 
ers: enhancing the academic skills and self-esteem of pre-selected fifth/sixth graders; and 
establishing collaborative efforts with schools, community agencies and the university. The 
collaborative linkage with the university permits tutors to experience being part of a special 
cohort of future teachers in training. Lowering drop out rates, exposing student teachers to 
role models, and involving parents is inherent in this experience. 

Intended Outcomes 

The intended outcome of the Teacher Cadet Program is to establish a systematic career lad- 
der for elementary students who aspire to become teachers. There is a special emphasis on 
students from under represented groups. This early strategic plan guarantees and promotes 
higher retention rates and targets recruitment of future teachers. 

Lessons Learned 

The greatest impact of the Elementary Teacher Cadet Program is that 200 fifth and sixth grade 
cross-age tutors are assisting approximately 5.000 -6,000 K-3 grade children in a school year. 
The language and reading skills of K-3 children are enhanced through the efforts of the tutors 
who also serve as role models. Asa result oftheirtraining. the skills gained by the cross-age 
tutors enhance their development, study skills organization, and academic skills. They have 
learned to work as a team, encouraging younger learners in the classroom. University faculty 
and service agency personnel are involved in the training, yet one of the challenges is to use 
more student teachers as the trainers. This year, the program piloted one session using stu- 
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dent teachers from another university program, Mini-Corp. The elementary cadets appeared 
to ask more questions and were generally more involved in the discussions in these sessions. 
Another aspect of the program that merits additional attention is the need to conduct a 
follow-up study of the teacher cadets through their middle school and high school years. 
Funds are needed to develop a data base and do some longitudinal studies. 

Qjoniaci: Berta Gonzalez, California State University, Fresno. 5005 North Maple. Fresno. CA 
93740-0001. Phone 209/278-0209, Fax 209/278-01 13, Internet 
herta_gonzalez@zimmer.csufresno.edu. 



California State University» Los Angeles 

Los Angeles, California 

Teacher Diversity Project/Globa! Learning Partnership 

Diversity in teacher education requires building a diverse teacher workforce, and examining 
ways to incorporate multicultural and global education concepts into the pre-service and in- 
service education of teachers. When these tasks are united in the high school euucation of 
underrepresented students, the result is a culturally rich academic curriculum which enhances 
students’ self-esteem, respect for all cultures, and ability to craft culturally-rich learning ex- 
periences for children. This unique early teaching experience for underrepresented high school 
students requires that experienced teachers and university faculty reconceptualize both high 
school and university curriculum content and teaching practice. 

The present reform project is a school/university collaboration which encourages 
underrepresented students to pursue higher education and teaching, through financial sup- 
port and a culturally-rich academic curriculum infused with the knowledge and practice of 
pedagogy. The project joins education and content-area faculty from CSULA, with faculty 
from the Immaculate Heart College Center, and teachers from Los Angeles’ Crenshaw High 
School TeacherTraining Magnet. The collaboration is linking multicultural and global studies 
concepts to transform curriculum and teaching for underrepresented high school students 
enrolled in the Magnet program. 

Intended Outcomes 

TV/o school/university projects combine in a single reform effort which seeks to encourage 
underrepresented high school students to pursue higher education and the teaching profes- 
sion. by enhancing the high school academic curriculum with pedagogical knowledge and 
experience, and multicultural/global studies concepts. 

Lessons Learned 

Successfully recruiting underrepresented high school students into teaching requires a 
culturally-rich academic program and practical early teaching experiences. Preparing teacher 
educators and experienced high school teachers to develop and deliver this early teaching 
opportunity involves a multi-layered collaboration. This reform effort has learned this, and 
has succeeded in creating both intra- and inter-institutional collaborations leading to suc- 
cessful recruitment for diversity, and curricular and instructional change. Continued success 



of the reform requires strengthening the educational experience of underrepresented stU' 
dents by expanding the multicultural/global studies curricula and by instituting instructional 
change to include the entire high school curriculum, and the curriculum of teacher educa- 
tion. This would create an educational continuum not yet achieved. 

Conlacl: Andrea Maxie. California State University. Los Angeles. 5151 State University Drive, 
Los Angeles. CA 90032-8142. Phone 213/343-4365. Fax 2 13/343-4318 



California State University, San Marcos 

San Marcos. California 

(Bilingual) Cross-Cultural Language and Academic Development Credential and 
Infusion Across Content Core Curricula 

The (Bilingual) Cross-cultural Language and Academic Development Program actively involves 
and has an impact on faculty, students, the local schools and curricula. It should be noted 
that the (B) CLAD is an emphasis program, which focuses on language, literacy, culture and 
methods associated with the organization of learning and instruction for culturally, ethnically 
and linguistically diverse students. It is the base program offered at CSUSM across all creden- 
tials. First, faculty are actively engaged in the implementation of this program, and in all 
courses. This indicates a heavy amount of faculty development in the competencies (theory 
and practice) of the (B) CLAD. Second, students are actively engaged (across their course of 
study, fieldwork and student teaching) in the competencies related to (B) CLAD. Third, a 
major restructuring of the curricula and instruction (associated with diverse students) is a 
critical component. Instruction is delivered so that candidates acquire insight into a myriad 
of learning and instruction models along with bilingual/multicultural content, e g., faculty 
use highly interactive instructional approaches and processes, including multimedia, micro 
teaching, critical pedagogy and personal histories. Faculty (from all disciplines) and students 
are involved in this component. The (B) CLAD is an “alternative’ to “traditional’ credential 
programs. 

The goals of the program are to increase access to the core curricula for underserved students 
emphasizing inclusion: prepare all teachers (i.e.. English only, bilingual, mainstream, special 
education, K-12) in theory/methods that benefit all children regardless of national origin (e.g., 
native language, ethnicity, gender, cultural experience); build upon students' sociocultural 
experiences to increase the possibility for success: move beyond theory to practice and dia- 
logue surrounding language/ multicultural issues; and be knowledgeable and work to build 
on models of multicultural education that suggest that social justice is a critical component 
of teaching, that teaching must be culturally responsive, and that students need to be em- 
powered since disempowerment is antithetical to democratic ideals. 

Language, literacy and culture (for diverse students) are major components across the cur- 
ricula. Multicultural education is integrated across all content. Candidates are challenged to 
think, react and reflect on top/down versus inclusionary ways of designing instruction and 
critically visit, and revisit their own notions of practice. 
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Ongoing faculty development is key. Bilingual/multicultural and English-only staff work in 
tandem toward full Implementation across all disciplines, e.g., math methods, science meth- 
ods, by teaming, planning of curricula and instruction and ongoing articulation. 

Intended Outcomes 

The program is designed to prepare pre-service teacher candidates to effectively address the 
curricular, instructional, affective and social needs of a diverse student population along eth- 
nic, linguistic and sociocultural dimensions; to prepare individuals for teaching as a reflec- 
tive, critical, and intellectual endeavor in which it is understood that learning is a lifelong 
process; to stress an overarching theme of improving learning and instruction, and thus in- 
crease access to the core curricula for ethnolinguistic, diverse students and their families. 

Lessons Learned 

Issues of implementation arise (eg. buy-in. varying degrees of implementation, authentic vs. 
superficial support for underlying premises ). "Buy-in" is essential to implementation. While 
the majority of the teaching staff support the program's spirit/goals (and voted on the infu- 
sion of CLAD across the core) "buy-in" is not 100 percent. A few faculty (5 percent) see these 
efforts as unconnected to them, their efforts or discipline, and feel that this is a "multicultural/ 
bilingual" thing. Fortunately, colleagues who support and work toward full implementation 
far outnumber those who do not. Honest and open discussion (by all) must occur from the 
outset. 

The placement of candidates in classrooms for which there is a "match" with the goals phi- 
losophy, theory and pedagogy that undergird the teacher-preparation program is essential. 
While CSUSM is located close to districts with some of the most promising practices, placing 
candidates in these sites is essential. In planning such programs, the project staff works with 
all "other" school districts (through formal planning and university/school agreements) for 
the preparation (in CLAD) of cooperating teachers and principals. 

The CLAD is a base program to develop practitioners who address the needs of all children. 
This goal is evidenced in many of the candidates, yet some question the necessity of the 
CLAD competencies (in all their classes) and voice that "I will never work with this popula- 
tion." 

Coniaci: Lillian Vega Castaneda. California State University. San Marcos, (Bilingual) Cross- 
cultural Language, and Academic Development Program. College of Education, San Marcos, 
CA 92096-0001. Phone 619/752-4282/4281, Fax 6 1 9/752-4323, Internet lilllan^castaneda @ 
csusm. edu 



Cleveland State University 

Cleveland^ Ohio 

DeWitt Wallace Reader’s Digest Pathways 
to Teaching Careers: Tomorrow’s New Teachers (TNT) 

Dewitt Wallace Reader's Digest Pathways to Teaching Careers Program addresses the severe 
shortageof minority teachers in Cleveland and Ohio. Bythelate 1990s, more than 35 percent 
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of school children will be ESLand minorities, while less than 8 percent of the teaching staff 
will be so. The problem is more serious in urban areas. Many experienced minority instruc- 
tional aides represent a great source of future teachers. They have an interest in teaching and 
can work and pursue certification simultaneously, integrating theory and practice. A Confer- 
ence Club seminar has been created to foster that integration. 

An analysis of perceived needs of nontraditional students resulted in the design of courses/ 
seminars/workshops specific to the needs of this group, such as an Issues in Education course 
to explore social issues that impinge on contemporary urban education, or a Test Taking/ 
Study Skills course to address the efficient acquisition of information, stress management 
and strategies used in approaching a test. 

Conference Club seminars provide a strategy for students to assess their own development 
and analyze their own philosophies while examining the relationships between theory and 
practice and issues related to the needs of children. Share and Tell Workshops bring cooper- 
ating teachers together with their instructional aide partners and college faculty as a strategy 
for fostering lines of communication and changing prevailing classroom strategies. 

Support services are available in the form of. a project coordinator (75 percent time); aca- 
demic advisement and an lEP for each student; a mentoring program; specialized assistance, 
which includes writing skills workshops, math tutoring, and individual counseling; assistance 
in accommodating emergency needs (e g., purchase of text books, child care, etc.); and ongo- 
ing support as students make the transition from the lole of paraprofessional to that of the 
teaching professional. 

Intended Outcomes 

The TNT program seeks to increase the number of culturally diverse certified teachers; revise 
and/or restructure course offerings at Cleveland State University to accommodate the unique 
competencies and classroom experiences of the TNT students and build upon their strengths 
and experiences; increase access to higher education for culturally diverse instructional aides; 
and assist the Cleveland Public Schools in increasing staff diversity. 

Lessons Learned 

The project has demonstrated that selectivity and high expectations for students result in 
their high performance (mean CPA >3.2); scholarships attract very bright student applicants; 
school district involvement is essential in recruitment and selection and ongoing communi- 
cation about students; a creative, committed, experienced coordinator to provide personal 
and academic advising and support is critically important; faculty facilitating the integration 
of classroom experience with new information is vital to maximize program benefits for stu- 
dents; college faculty and administrative support for the program is crucial; the "sense of 
community" fostered by the project coordinator contributes significantly to students’ success 
and enhances benefits of their university experience; students need an area for studying to- 
gether near faculty and the coordinator; having students secure their own mentors contrib- 
utes to successful mentoring; and maintaining contact between schools and the program 
contributes to mutual satisfaction. 

In the future, project staff would like to spend more time developing additional new courses 
(more individualized to accommodate experience prior to implementation), spend more time 
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working with principals and certified teachers from the students' piaces of empioyment prior 
to implementation: recruit aides from suburban school districts with large minority enroll- 
ments as well as urban schools; match minority high school students interested in teaching 
with selected instructional aides for classroom interactions as future teachers; request waiv- 
ers of some program requirements based on students' classroom experience at the point of 
admission: and involve more faculty in program development and policy decisions before the 
program begins. 

Contact: Nancy K. Klein. Cleveland State University. Rhodes Tower 1416. 1983 East 24th 
Street, Cleveland. OH 44 1 1 5. Phone 2 16/687-3737, Fax 216/687-5415 



Delta State University 

Cleveland, Mississippi 

Teacher Assistant Program (TEP) 

Numerous K-1 2 school administrators indicated regret that they employed, among their teacher 
assistants, many outstanding teacher prospects who could not access the teacher education 
program because of their full time employment and their low annual income ($5,500 - $6,500). 
A program designed to match their current income was developed to allow selectees to enroll 
fulltime in the Teacher Assistant Program (TEP). 

Delta State University's School of Education originated a minority teacher recruitment pro- 
gram which focused on a poolofoutstandingteacherassistants who. with recommendations 
from their district, were enrolled in the TEP. This project was designed and implemented 
three years ago to recruit minority teachers into the field of elementary education. Superin- 
tendents were deeply involved in developing the application criteria and assisted the School 
of Education in formulating a screening and selection process. Assistant teachers who are 
presently teaching in school districts that belong to the Delta Area Association for the Im- 
provement of Schools are eligible to apply. Recipients were required to attend full-time and 
to maintain a satisfactory university 2.0 GPA per semester. Recipients received $5,800 per 
each nine months (fall and spring semesters) through scholarship and financial assistance 
sources. The university has obligated $180,000 annually through its financial assistance pro- 
gram to serve a maximum of 30 students in the TEP. 

Intended Outcomes 

The university established a program to recruit highly qualified minority assistant teachers 
into theTEP. A financial incentive of $5,800 per participant for the academic year (nine months) 
was established. 

Lessons Learned 

The program assumed that these targeted students would enroll if the barriers of full-time 
employment and loss of income were addressed In fact, this assumption has been found to 
be correct. However, for those whoenrolled, attrition has been minimal. The screening proce- 
dures should be portfolio- and interview-based. Selection should be made by committee. 
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Contdci; E. E. Caston, Delta State Univeristy. P.O. Box 3121, Cleveland. Ms 38733. Phone 601/ 
846-4400, Fax 601/846-4402 



Eastern Kentucky University 

Richmond, Kentucky 

Minority Faculty and Student Recruitment and Retention 

The College of Education Minority Recruitment and Retention Committee was appointed to 
assist in recruiting minority faculty and students and in improving the retention rate of the 
students. The committee appointed is multidisciplinary and its membership reflects cam- 
pus-wide involvement. Committee members are from the Admissions Office, the Career De- 
velopment Office and the College of Education. 

The committee’s goals are to increase4he number of minority faculty; increase enrollment of 
minority students in the teacher education program- and improve retention rates of minority 
students in the teacher education program. 

To complete its charge, the committee focused on scholarships. Three $2,000 scholarships 
were given to minority students in the teacher education program. This financial incentive 
encouraged all three students to stay in school. INventy-two thousand dollars are available 
for students during 1994-95. A second focus was on networking. Committee members are 
encouraged to attend and to present at national meetings to stay informed about trends in 
recruitment and retention programs and to share what this university is doing. A third focus 
was on pre-college programs. 

Intended Outcomes 

The intended outcomes of this reform are to increase number of minority faculty, increase 
enrollment of minority students in the teacher education program, and improve retention 
rates of minority students in the teacher education program. 

Lessons Learned 

Students appear to pay little attention to what they receive in the mail; what is posted on 
bulletin boards; or what is published in campus publications. Because minority students 
have more options for careers, recruitment is difficult for those in colleges of education. To 
recruit minority students into the teacher education program, one must involve middle school 
and high school students in career development programs conducted jointly by local school 
districts and colleges of education. Minority faculty are much in demand throughout the na- 
tion. Networking is one of the most effective means of recruiting faculty. 

Omtacl. Kenneth Henson. Eastern Kentucky University. College of Education. 421 Bert 
Combs Building. Richmond. Kentucky 40475-31 II. Phone 606/622-3515. Fax 606/622-6526 
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Elizabeth City State University 

Eliiabeth City, North Carolina 

Incorporating Multicultural Education Throughout the Teacher Education Program 

The teacher education faculty and the public school system administrators and teachers saw 
the need to be better prepared to meet the individual learning needs of a diverse student 
population. It was generally observed that often students are judged by one set of standards, 
those projected by white, middle class protestants. It was felt that students bring different 
values and belief systems to school based on their cultural background. Cultural background 
influences how a student learns. Often teachers have little understanding of any culture other 
than their own. 

To sensitize prospective teachers to the influence of various micro* cultures on the learning 
styles of the students they will teach, the university added a multicultural education course 
and integrated multicultural competencies throughout the teacher education curriculum. 
Education that is multicultural provides an environment that values cultural diversity and 
portrays it positively. Students' educational and vocational options are not limited by gender, 
age, ethnicity, native language, religion, class, or disability. Educators have the responsibility 
to help students contribute to and benefit from a democratic society. The reform prepares 
prospective teachers to use diversity to develop effective instructional strategies for students 
in the classroom. In addition, multicultural education will help prospective teachers think 
critically about institutionalized racism, classism and sexism. Ideally, the reform will prepare 
educators who will begin to develop individual and group strategies for overcoming the de* 
bilitating effects of these societal scourges. 

Intended Outcomes 

This reform is designed to help prospective teachers develop positive attitudes toward their 
own culture and the culture of others. In addition, it will help prospective teachers gain an 
understanding of and an appreciation for different learning styles as they make decisions 
about instruction. 

Lessons Learned 

Implementing this reform has been both interesting and challenging. Many prospective teach- 
ers have been exposed to a social curriculum that makes positive and negative statements 
about persons of different ethnic backgrounds, classes, religions, native languages, gender, 
age. and physical and mental abilities. Often distorted messages about people who are eth- 
nically or religiously different from oneself are portrayed in the social curriculum. It is neces- 
sary to help prospective teachers interpret and analyze the cultural cues that are forced on 
them daily. Many of the students in the program had little or no experience with individuals 
from backgrounds different than their own. They continue to depend on the stereotypes, gen- 
erally negative, that emerge from the social curriculum. Asa result, certain racial, gender and 
religious issues had to be addressed cautiously at first, so as not to offend anyone. As the 
students began to gain a better understanding of themselves and their personal biases, they 
were able to move forward into more in-depth probing of multicultural education. 

Conlati. Barbara b. lohnson, Elizabeth City State University, 1704 Weeksville Road. Elizabeth 
City. NC 27909. Phone 919/335-3295. Fax 919/335-3554 
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Emporia State University 

Emporiai Kansas 
Future Teacher Academy 

One week each summer. 50 to 55 high school juniors and seniors are invited to participate in 
the Academy. High academic standards, a recommendation by high school faculty, and a 
desire to explore teaching as a career are the criteria for admission. Students who might not 
have thought about the teaching profession seriously, or who may have doubts about it, are 
exposed to the teaching experience. An emphasis is placed on attracting males and minors 
ties to the Academy. 

During the Academy, participants are exposed to university faculty and master teachers who 
model the very best in teaching techniques. Participants attend classes and seminars in lead- 
ership, cooperative learning, decision making, problem solving, learning styles, classroom 
management, and education as a career. To encourage students to pursue careers in educa- 
tion, scholarship opportunities are available to Academy graduates. Graduates are invited to 
participate in additional Teachers College activities such as special workshops, lectures, din- 
ners and seminars. Ninety percent of the students who attended the Academy have enrolled 
in a teacher education program. 

Intended Outcomes 

The Future Teacher Academy is intended to attract students to the teaching profession, im- 
prove the quality of students pursuing teacher education, and ultimately, attract more minor- 
ity and male teacher candidates. 

Lessons Learned 

In the past, the response from high school students has been extremely positive. In 1994. 
over 1 00 students applied to the Academy. Fifty-three were accepted. 41 female students and 
12 male students. The mean grade point average for the group was 3.91. However, in the 
future. Academy staff need to improve their efforts to attract more male and minority stu- 
dents. At this time, students are recruited by mailing information to high school counselors 
across the state. Next year, the Academy staff would like to target schools with high minority 
populations, and visit those schools personally. Academy staff also plan to work directly with 
the university's minority affairs director to develop a support program for Academy graduates 
who attend ESU's Teachers College. 

Academy staff have discussed visiting junior high schools and middle schools to encourage 
students to begin thinking early about teaching as a career. Academy staff also would like to 
work more closely with Future Educators Clubs and Associations across the state. 

Academy staff would like to offer participants more choices within the academy, for example, 
a menu of subject area courses to choose from or special interest areas such as counseling, 
school psychology, administration, special needs, alternative schools, etc. 

it has been proposed that a mini-Academy be held for junior high and middle school stu- 
dents. and a second mini-Academy be held for minority students. 



Contact; Leo W. Pauls, Emporia State University. The Teachers College. Box 4036. 1200 
Commercial. Emporia. KS 66801, Phone 316/341-5372. Fax 316/341/5785. Internet Paulsleoat 
ESUVM. Emporia. Edu 



Fayetteville State University 

Fayettevillci North Carolina 

Foundations of Multicultural Education and Diversity 

Currently many public schools do not have appropriately trained teachers to educate many ol 
our students to the highest possible level. Children from low-income families and those from 
some minority groups - primarily African Americans. Hispanics, Native Americans and some 
Asians - have a higher incidence of dropping out. retention in grade, and special education 
placements than do other children. It is probable that these students will not obtain the skills 
necessary for full participation in the economic and civic life of the country if current trends in 
educational achievement continue. Further, the social stability of the country is likely to be- 
come increasingly questionable due to the inequity that results from differences in educa- 
tional achievement among children. Cultural awareness is not adequately addressed in the 
majority of the curricula. 

A faculty member who specializes in multiculturalism and diversity has been hired by 
Fayetteville State University to teach classes on diversity. He has developed two diversity 
courses at the undergraduate and graduate levels. Workshops on multiculturalism and diver- 
sity have been conducted and infusion across the curriculum has been encouraged. An edu- 
cational forum, whose theme was diversity, has been co-sponsored by Fayetteville State Uni- 
versity and the Cumberland County schools. Further, a student council on diversity has been 
developed on campus. 

Intended Outcomes 

The intended outcome of the reform is to sensitize prospective teachers to cultural differ- 
ences so that children's potential achievement can be realized. 

Lessons Learned 

The majority of issues covered in many workshops or programs dealing with diversity empha- 
size surface cultural awareness, as opposed to deeper cultural issues. As such, they are not 
effective. Therefore, more serious approaches are needed that address the philosophical and 
psychological issues. 

In addition, if a diversity course is offered as an elective, students may choose not to enroll. 
Finally, the methods of dealing with diversity should be carefully approached due to resis- 
tance that results from the feeling of being coerced. 

A different activity that would take place in f.iis reform would be to provide students with 
information, e.g.. reports on diversity, as well as real situations on diversity that show actual 
program effectiveness. 



CohUuI: Masila Mutisya. Fayetteville State University. School of Education. Department of 
Curriculum & Instruction. Fayetteville. NC 28301-4298. Phone 910/486-1391. Fax910/ 
486-6024 



Fort Lewis College 

Fort LewiSt Colorado 

FLC/Navjyo Nation Teacher Preparation Program 

The current rate of population growth in the Navajo Tribe will double the population in the 
next two decades. Some studies reveal that approximately 80 percent of the Navajo people 
are under the age of 25. A large percentage of Navajo students are not graduating from high 
school; the dropout rate in many schools is at least 60 percent. A study by the Navajo Depart- 
ment of Education identified the following problems: reservation schools do not retain teachers 
for more than a year or two; the majority of teachers (92 percent) on the reservation are non- 
Navajo: schools on the reservation do not provide enough positive role models: and few 
bilingual Navajo speakers are licensed by the states of New Mexico and Arizona. 

The program is based on several assumptions: the shortage of Navajo teachers exists in part 
due to the economics of higher education which deter students from attending college as a 
regular student; many of the prospective students were essential members of an extended 
family with numerous forces present to keep them from leaving their communities: conven- 
tional teacher education entrance exams presented a formidable barrier; teacher aides repre- 
sented a large untapped resource of prospective teachers because of their years of experience 
with children; and the bilingual skills and cultural knowledge of.these aides would make 
them extremely valuable teachers and role models for Navajo children. 

Professors travel to the reservation and teach on a weekly basis. They use cooperative teach- 
ing approaches and encourage students to create Navajo-specific curricular materials such 
as Navajo versions of books, experienced-based literature. Navajo social studies units, and 
computer software programs in the Navajo language. Students enroll in five courses in Na- 
vajo Language and Culture for the Ford Foundation Program and four courses in Navajo Cul- 
ture for Title V students, offered by the Navajo Community College in Shiprock, N M. Each 
student was counseled through a student-constructed major to fit the program to the student 
rather than fit the student to the program. 
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Intended Outcomes 

The program hopes to change the direction of education on the Navajo Reservation by put- 
ting more Navajo teachers in the classroom. Navajo teachers will be in a better position as 
teachers than non-Navajos because they understand the cultural influences that affect learn- 
ing styles, personal needs, and academic strengths and weaknesses of Navajo students. 

Lessons Learned 

The Department of Education has learned that on-site classes and studenLconstructed ma- 
jors will produce a higher retention rate for Navajo students and possibly for other minority 
students. Numerous students completing the program are now teaching on the reservation 
as schools c )mpete for bilingual and bicultural teachers. The Navajo students are more seri- 
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ous and dedicated to the program than traditional on-campus students. The off-campus pro- 
gram has been Improved by the working relationship with the Navajo Community College to 
provide Navajo language and culture classes. The cultural awareness and sensitivity of par- 
ticipating faculty members has been heightened. 

A second phase of the program has incorporated more computer classes designed to assist in 
producing Navajo-specific teaching materials. The program has hired five Navajo graduates 
of the first phase as on-site coordinators. Scholarships and stipends enable students to at- 
tend classes rather than work on weekends. 

The program would hire Native American professors, however, there are none currently avail- 
able. The department is attempting to start an intern program to provide opportunities for 
Native American students to complete a doctoral program and become members of the staff. 

Contact; Gary D. Knight. Fort Lewis College. 1000 Rim Drive. Durango, CO 81301. Phone 303/ 
247-7114. Fax 303/247-7271 




Kean College of New Jersey 

Union, New Jersey 

Increasing Minorities in Teacher Education Programs 

The rationale for focusing on this reform area is the decreasing number of minorities in the 
teaching profession. While minority students comprise nearly one-third of all students en- 
rolled in school, minority teachers represent only 1 3 percent of the teaching force. 

To increase the number of minority teachers, the reform effort has concentrated on recruiting, 
retaining, funding and supporting three different pools of potential teacher education stu- 
dents. One pool is comprised of middle school and high school students. Established in 
1987. Project Adelante for Latino middle and high school students brings 200 students to 
campus every day for five weeks in the summer and every Saturday during the academic year. 
High school students mentor and tutor, and get college credit for introduction to education 
courses. The Center for Teaching and Career Development at Elizabeth High School and 
Weequahic High School in Newark provides credit-bearing courses in Orientation to Teach- 
ing Careers to over 50 high school juniors and seniors. 

The second pool is paraprofessionals. Projects Pathways to Teaching Careers and Project 
Teach bring over 67 African American and Latino teacher aides to Kean College to complete 
their teaching degrees. 

The third pool consists of graduates of liberal arts and science programs: Funded by Philip 
Morris, the program encourages 10 career-changers to pursue teaching careers at the 
post-baccalaureate level. 

Intended Outcomes 

The reform effort is intended to increase the number of members of under-represented groups 
in teacher education programs (graduate and undergraduate) at Kean College by at least 10 
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percent in five years. !n the last two years, the percentage of African American and Latino 
students in the School of Education has increased from 20 percent to 24 percent. 

Lessons Learned 

To make an impact on the number of members of under-represented groups who enter the 
teaching profession, aggressive strategies must be pursued. These strategies must focus on 
recruiting, retaining and graduating individuals from various pools. "Growing your own" col- 
laborative approaches, such as programsthat focus on middle and high school students, take 
time but are most rewarding and successful. Kean’s Project Adelante students have a 92 per- 
cent graduation rate from high school. Tutors in the project have all entered teacher educa- 
tion programs. There are great numbers of African American and Latino paraprofessionals in 
the public schools. This group needs financial and academic support but is a natural pool for 
the teaching profession. 

In working with these diverse populations Kean College’s School of Education has learned 
that scholarships and other forms of financial assistance must be provided. Finances are 
preventing a great number of African American and Latinos from pursuing teaching careers. 

Mentoring by faculty and by peers is essential. A caring support system needs to be estab- 
lished. Further, academic support must be provided and be readily available. ESL, Learning 
to Learn, Supplemental Instruction, and'assistance in passing standardized tests are some of 
the systems that should be present. 

Contact: Ana Maria Schuhmann, Kean College of New lersey, Morris Avenue, Union, N1 07083, 
Phone 908/527-2136, Fax 908/527-1808 



Lock Haven University 

Lock Haven, Pennsylvania 

Lock Haven University-William Penn 
Comprehensive High School Partnership 

This program was designed to have a direct impact on the teaching faculty of the College of 
Arts and Sciences and College of Education and Human Services, while providing an oppor- 
tunity for high-risk, low-income students from the same inner city high school to form a sup- 
portive group with a common goal — to complete a college education. 

The faculty will have the opportunity, for the first time, of teaching an entire class of minority 
students whose backgrounds and life experience differ from theirs and whose varied learning 
styles require a variety of diverse teaching strategies. The students have the opportunity to 
learn how Central Pennsylvania and its rich cultural heritage developed and contributed to 
the political, economic and social diversities of the Pennsylvania citizenry. 

This project has involved a broad spectrum of university personnel and services. The interac- 
tion that has occurred as a result of this partnership between administration, faculty, staff 
and students from both the public school and the university has had a positive impact toward 
the importance of early recruitment of minority students, as well as the recognition that de- 
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veloping diverse teaching strategies for students with alternative learning styles is critical to 
their success. 

As the partnership has developed over the past three i ars. there has been faculty exchange, 
pre-service teacher education student exchange, student teaching placement, and the devel- 
opment of a summer urban seminar for university students In Philadelphia. 

Intended Outcomes 

Lock Haven University joined a five year partnership with William Penn Comprehensive High 
School in inner-city Phlladdphia to identify low-income, high-risk ninth-grade African-Ameri- 
can and Latino students. These students were recruited to complete a three-year college 
credit program for admission to any Pennsylvania State System university following the suc- 
cessful completion of their senior year and the summer resident early admission program. 

Lessons Learned 

This project has demonstrated that. In order to insure the success of the participants, a highly 
structured, well organized and orchestrated program of academic and enrichment activities 
is essential. 

Lock Haven University students are employed as work-study student counselors who -model" 
success and who participate in year-round visitations, as well as reside in the dorm during 
the three weeks of residential study. All staff participate in enrichment activities. There is 
individual contact throughout the program year. 

Students follow a schedule that includes two tutor-assisted study hours a day and monitored 
meal times. Every effort is made to establish positive study skills and group support systems. 

Future changes will Include trying to encourage each child's parent or guardian to visit Lock 
Haven University. The staff will work at finding two local adult sponsors for each student 
during their second summer to guarantee financial backing for theii four-year college degree 
program at Lock Haven University. 

CoMfacl: Betty B. Schantz. Lock Haven University. Robinson 103. Lock Haven, PA 17745, 

Phone 717/893-2665. Fax 717/893-2659, Internet bschantz@eagle.lhup.educ 



Metropolitan State College of Denver 

Denver. Colorado 

Lookout Mountain Youth Services Laboratory School 

A central mission of MSCD's teacher preparation program is to prepare teachers for profes- 
sional decision making in diverse contexts. Another mission is to meet the needs of diverse 
populations in the greater Denver community. The Lookout Mountain Division of Youth Ser- 
vices provides the college with an expanded diversity in the student population for the teacher 
education program. 
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On August 1. 1994. Metropolitan State College of Denver and its Division of Education as- 
sumed responsibility for curriculum, instruction and staffing of the educational program at 
Lookout Mountain, a correctional facility of the Division ofYouthServices.This facility will be 
used as a laboratory school for the simultaneous renewal of the facility and MSDS's teacher 
education program. Individualized diagnostic and prescriptive services for the incarcerated 
youth are provided, as well as services from the Department of Reading and the Special Edu- 
cation program, for many of the youth in this facility are disabled and poor readers. In turn, 
the college is provided with a research clinical facility to study the educational needs of incar- 
cerated youth. 

Intended Outcomes 

The project intends to establish a youth correctional facility as a professional development 
school fora teacher preparation program. Incarcerated youth are typically under served and 
frequently disabled. This will be a model teacher training facility for a special needs popula- 
tion. 

Lessons Learned 

More than half of the incarcerated youth suffer from a learning disability, attention deficit 
hyperactivity disorder, a developmental disability, or reading deficits. Many of them suffer 
from multiple handicapping conditions. The needs of the students are far greater than origi- 
nally anticipated. In hindsight, a longer transition period for the assumption of responsibili- 
ties of the educational unit would have been preferable, with greater focus on the staffing 
required for meeting the variety of needs that the students exhibit. 

Contact: Bill Wiener. Metropolitan State College of Denver. Campus Box 2 1 . P. O. Box I? ,362. 
Denver, CO 80217. Phone 303/556-6228. Fax 303/556-3725 



Missouri Southern State College 

Joplin. Missouri 

Cultural Diversity Workshops 

Clinical dimensions of teacher education involve first-hand experience with schools, the people 
who work in and rely on them (i.e.. teachers, students, parents, administrators, auxiliary per- 
sonnel). and the culture that is reflected by the school’s physical and social dimensions. The 
reform reported here connects prospective and certified educators to this clinical dimension 
by bringing the former to a context where face-to-face encounters and dialogue occur with 
teachers and students of diverse ethnicities (i.e. African American. Hispanic American. Asian 
American, Native American, international students, etc.). 

An Ethnic and Linguistic Diversity Subcommittee is composed of two faculty members from 
Missouri Southern State College's Teacher Education Program, two area principals, and one 
area teacher. The committee is governed by MSSC's Clinical Experiences Advisory Commit- 
tee. The subcommittee meets regularly each semester to plan workshops which are now a 
regular part of every prospective teacher’s professional semester. Invitations lo certified teach- 
ers in area schools are also sent. 
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Consistent with the goals of developing teachers who have sensitivity and understanding of 
cultural differences, two Cultural Diversity Workshops have been instituted each semester. 
The first aims to develop sensitivity by bringing students and teachers of diverse backgrounds 
to campus. In informal settings (small groups, panel discussions), they work with a facilitator 
to share 'what it’s like' to interact as a minority with the Anglo-Western European macro- 
culture of the school. The second workshop stresses understanding of culture and typically 
involves teachers who have had significant teaching experience with students of diverse cul- 
tures or the involvement of multicultural trainers who facilitate workshop participants with 
the discovery of themselves as cultural beings. 

Intended Outcomes 

The intended outcome for the reform is to develop sensitivity and understanding of ethnic 
difference. The reform is aimed at prospective teachers in their final semester of student 
teaching and certified teachers by the State Department of Education. 

Lessons Learned 

Many prospective educators have never had significant contact with individuals from groups 
of recognized diversity. The need to institute multiple opportunities for ethnic encounters is 
patent. Presently, clinical experiences in other countries, with other teacher education pro- 
grams, and with districts experiencing significant increases in diverse populations are being 
investigated. There is a consistent request for more time with ethnically diverse students and 
teachers. Moves to place prospective and certified teachers in touch with regional confer- 
ences on diversity, summer workshops and ESL training have been and are being made. There 
is a consistent reference to culture and cultural diversity as something possessed by 'other 
groups and individuals. This has prompted the subcommittee to consistently seek experts 
who can enlighten participants to the 'culture within ourselves." Differences with respect to 
economic class, family background, religion, learning styles, etc., are being linked to 'cul- 
tural" diffeir nces through these efforts. The presence of light refreshments (cookies, coffee, 
punch, etc.) at these events contributes significantly to the creation of a friendly, sociable 
atmosphere and to increased dialogue. The State Department of Education has taken a keen 
interest in the workshops and has contributed material and human resources for the occa- 
sions. The workshops have also precipitated a more active link between the state governing 
agency and the college. Three college faculty members now serve the state as designated ESL 
facilitators. 

Contact: David H. McCornell, Missouri Southern State College, Education Department. 3950 
E. Newman Rd.. loplin, MO 6480 1 - 1 595, Phone 4 1 7/625-9688. Fax 4 1 7/625-3 1 2 1 



Montclair State University 

Upper Montclair, New Jersey 
Newark Scholars in Teaching 

Montclair State University and the Newark Public Schools are seeking to recruit high-ability 
minority studentp'^nto teaching. The principal vehicle for this collaborative undertaking isthe 
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Future Teachers of Newark Program which has been established in four of the city's high 
schools. Program participants who graduate in the top 25 percent of their class are invited to 
apply for admission to the university, where as 'Newark Scholars in Teaching,” they prepare 
for certification in New lersey. Their professional clinical experiences are undertaken in the 
Newark school, where upon graduation they are guaranteed employment and are expected to 
teach for at least four years. Throughout their secondary school and collegiate experiences, 
the Newark students work with faculty mentors from both the university and the school dis- 
trict. 

Acombinationof funding from the university, the Newark Public Schools and external sources 
support the activities of the Future Teachers of Newark Program and subsidizes each student 
during the four-year preparatory period. The project, which is easily replicable by other col- 
leges and school districts, is assessed by both an external evaluator and a district-wide pro- 
gram advisory council. 

Intended Outcomes 

Montclair State University and the Newark School District recruit high-ability minority stu- 
dents into teaching. University and district facuity mentors work with.students participating 
in the Future Teachers of Newark Program in four city high schools. The most capable stu- 
dents receive full scholarships to Montclair upon graduation with the promise of employ- 
ment in Newark. 

Lessons Learned 

A number of insights have evolved from the Newark Scholars in Teaching Program. In the first 
instance, university faculty and admissions personnel have come to more fully appreciate the 
difficulty of competing for high-ability students of color whose consideration of a teaching 
career is mediated by the prospects of higher-paid and mote prestigious career opportuni- 
ties. This, despite the fact that university and school faculty mentors have had exposure to 
these students as they have participated in the Future Teachers of Newark Program. 

The university has become critically aware of the problem of limited time in the schools for 
the activities of the Future Teachers of Newark Program. Project leaders have struggled with 
gaining the support of building administrators for establishing a common time for program 
meetings and activities. 

Finally, as the Newark students have enrolled at the university, a good deal has been learned 
about the nature of the guidance and support which they have required to both adjust to and 
succeed as undergraduates. Although a faculty member is assigned to work with the Newark 
students, their individual situations and needs have, on occasion, exceeded that individual's 
capacities to troubleshoot and otherwise successfully intervene. 

Contact: Nicholas Michelli, Montclair State University. Valley Road. Upper Montclair. N1 
07043. Phone 201/655-5167. Fax 201/655-7638. Internet 
MICHELLI@SATURN.MONCLAIR.EDU 



Norfolk State University 

Norfolk, Virginia 

The DeWitt Wallace-Reader’s Digest Pathways to Teaching Project 

The percentage of minority teachers, particularly African-American teachers, has declined 
seriously since 1970. Locally and nationally, school personnel officers report difficulty in re- 
cruiting minority teachers. An objective of this project is to increase or at least retain the 
number of minority teachers employed by a local urban public school system. Secondly, the 
project focuses on identifying successful features for effective teaching in urban schools. The 
ultimate value of this project is the improvement of education for urban children who would 
benefit from having more teachers with diverse backgrounds. 

To increase the numbers of certified minority teachers, this project recruits teacher aides, 
substitute teachers and other paraprofessionals in the Norfolk Public School System to en- 
roll in teacher certification programs. Areas of need are identified by the Norfolk Public School 
System. Participants are provided with a comprehensive teacher education program that meets 
the teacher certification requirements of the Commonwealth of Virginia and satisfies the stan- 
dards of compliance of the major professional organizations in various academic fields (i.e.. 
National Council of Teachers of Mathematics). Skills, competencies and attitudes identified 
for successful teaching in the urban schools are emphasized. Seminars, workshops, confer- 
ences and other experiences are provided for program participants, in-service teachers, su- 
pervisors, administrators and other participants. Themes have focused on the characteristics 
of urban students, successful strategies in teaching urban students, and interagency and pa- 
rental collaboration to meet the needs of urban students. Program graduates receive follow- 
up support during their first two years of employment. In addition, the regular teacher educa- 
tion program is continually being revised to incorporate the successful features of the pro- 
gram to focus on successful teaching in urban schools. 

Itttended Outcomes 

The intended outcomes of the project are to increase the quantity of minority teachers em- 
ployed by the Norfolk Public School System and the quality of instruction for urban children 
and to enhance the teacher preparation and in-service teacher development programs of the 
university. 

Lessons Learned 

This project began in january 1993 and has produced graduates who are all employed in an 
urban school system. Participants' surveys and responses from principals indicate program 
participants are performing extremely well. Because of this initial success, chonges in the 
project's program will probably not be implemented. 

Even though 74 participants, African-American and other minorities, have enrolled in the 
program, it Is realized that minority students are being recruited into all professions. There- 
fore, it is becoming unrealistic to attempt to achieve a number of minority teachers equal to 
the number of minority students in the future. While extra measures are needed to recruit 
minorities into teaching, the university's regular teacher education program is continually 
being revised to incorporate the successful features of this project. This is being done be- 
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cause tl is clear that all students in teacher education programs should be prepared to be 
effective teachers of all children. 

Contact: Denise M. Littleton. Norfolk State University. 2401 Corprew Avenue. Norfolk. VA 
23504, Phone 804/683-9583. Fax 804/683-2449, Internet D„LITTLETON@VGER.NSU.EDU 



Northern Arizona University 

Flagstaff, Arizona 

The NAU/Ford Foundation/Navajo Nation Teacher Preparation Project 

Participants in this project are limited to Navajo people. Students complete classes toward 
their certification and classes pertaining to Navajo language and culture. About 67 students 
are presently enrolled in this program. Most students are paraprofessionals. Students com- 
plete two to three classes each term, which are delivered to them at four sites on the Navajo 
Reservation. Classes are taught by adjunct faculty and regular faculty from the NAU home 
campus. Some classes are delivered over instructional television. In addition to the regular 
preparation classes, students complete classes in Navajo language and culture. The Dine 
Philosophy of Learning (DPL — a philosophy merging Western learningtheory with traditional 
Navajo values and philosophy) is infused in the program. 

Intended Outcomes 

The goal of this project is to prepare Navajo teachers for service to Navajo children in public, 
tribal and BIA schools. 

Lessons Learned 

Students who are difficult to retain in a traditional on-campus program can be well prepared 
and retained in a program delivered in their home communities. Further, traditional Native 
American philosophies and values can be successfully infused in a teacher preparation pro- 
gram. To improve the program, more in-classroom supervision and support to students should 
be provided. 

Contact! Sam Minner, Northern Arizona University. Box 5774. Flagstaff, AZ 8601 1 . Phone 602/ 
523-71 14, Fax 602i^23-1929 



The Rural Multicultural Ttaitung Collaborative 

Native American. Hispanic and Anglo students participate in this year-long program. Though 
graduates of this program attain a high level of technical skills, a focus is on preparing them 
for work with diverse learners. 

Approximately 20 students are in this program. During the fall term, about 10 Anglo students 
are joined by 10 Native American students. The group works and studies in a school-based 
program located in Tuba City. Anz.. (a small community on the Navajo Indian Reservation). 
Students work for 20 hours per week in classrooms and complete 18 semester hours of pro- 
fessional preparation classes. While in Tuba City, students learn Navajo, sign language, and 



participate in a variety of cultural experiences. Classes are taught by an on'Site program man- 
ager and other persons from the campus and the community. At mid-term, the Anglo stu- 
dents are sent to Cuernavaca. Mexico, to learn Spanish. They then travel to Yuma. Ariz., and 
are joined by 10 Hispanic students. Once again, this group works 20 hours per week in local 
schools near the U.S.-Mexico border and completes 18 hours of NAD classes. Classes are 
taught by an on-site program manager and other individuals from the campus and the com- 
munity. Some instruction is delivered over instructional television. 

Ir\tei\ded Outcomes 

The goal of this project is to prepare special education teachers for service in rural and re- 
mote areas to work with highly diverse children and families. Another goal is to prepare mi- 
nority teachers. 

Lessot\s Learned 

Students have professional and cultural experiences in this program that are very powerful 
and result in well prepared and highly confident professionals. The cultural experiences cause 
them to seriously reflect upon their career choices and their own personal life experiences. To 
improve the program, the connections between the students and the NAU campus (e.g., e- 
mail connections. FAX connections, etc.) should be increased. 

Conlact: Sam Minner, Northern Arizona University, Box 5774. Flagstaff. AZ 8601 1. Phone 602/ 
523-71 14. Fax 602/523-1929 
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Purdue University 

West Lafayette, Indiana 

Introductory Teacher Education: The Urban Experience 

The School of Education at Purdue is committed to instil ling positive attitudes about cultural 
diversity and to introducing students to public schooling in diverse settings. Its leadership 
has sought to establish several initiatives that will place Purdue education students in schools 
that have socio-ethnic populations different from those found in Tippecanoe County, Ind., 
where the university is located. 

The Urban Experience is a course in the teacher education curriculum in the School of Educa- 
tion at Purdue University. The course meets on the West Lafayette campus for part of its 
curriculum; for seven weeks of the semester the course travels to Indianapolis via a bus 
equipped with a microphone and video player. Enroute. the instructor conducts a class dis- 
cussion devoted to issues in urban schooling, multicultural curricula, and whole-language 
instruction. Once in Indianapolis, the students spend the day In classes in Ernie Pyle El- 
enfvntar/Cchool, a culturally diverse inner city school. Students are assigned to specific classes 
and teachers, and they are expected to collaborate with the teacher to determine individual 
roles within the classroom. 

Intended Outcomes 

The urban experience component of the introductory teacher education courses is intended 
to expose education students to the cultural diversity of an urban school. Through the expe- 
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rience of a cohort group, students are encouraged to become more reflective on what consti- 
tutes best practice. 

Lessons Learned 

The learning derived from this experience has been rich and deep, ranging from logistical 
issues to conceptual concerns in curriculum and teaching. Faculty have learned how best to 
use the time in travel to the school, and have modified their pedagogy accordingly. In addi- 
tion. the faculty's belief about the value of cohorts in promoting reflective education has 
been greatly strengthened. Certain topics, such as discipline, teacher loads, and parent in- 
volvement. that might not have surfaced had the students not traveled to Indianapolis, pro- 
vided a common thread for class discussion. Faculty have discovered that a variety of texts, 
rather than just one. are needed. Finally the need for systematic follow-up has been under- 
scored. Students used to being in the field for half days may face a professional loss when 
they go back to campus; faculty have needed to address the issue of how to have an excellent 
cohort experience. 

Contact: Anthony G. Rud |r., Purdue University. 1440 LAEB. West Lafayette. IN 47907-1440, 
Phone 317/494-6542. Fax 317/494-5832. Internet rud@sage.cc.purdue.edu 



Purdue University North Central 

Westville, Indiana 

Initiative to Provide Pre-service Teachers with Classroom Management Experience 
in a Culturally Diverse Environment 

Purdue North Central is located in a rural and somewhat agrarian community in north central 
Indiana. Pre-service students have relatively little exposure to. or experience with, education- 
ally diverse populations because of this geography. The reform effort was an attempt to cor- 
rect fo: this limitation. 

For six of 16 class periods, pre-service teachers In EDPS 330. "Behavior in the Elementary 
Classroom," are transported to elementary schools which have various degrees of socioeco- 
nomic and racial diverseness. At these sites, studentAeacher interactions are observed and 
logged in notebooks. Classroom management strategies are analyzed and compared to strat- 
egies that have been observed in other educational environments. Similarities and differ- 
ences are noted through group interaction. 

Intended Outcomes 

There will be an elimji^tion. or at least a reduction, of stereotypical thinking on the part of 
pre-service teachers In'regard tothe classroom behavior of diverse student populations. They 
will gain a clear understanding that, while diverse populations do have certain aspects of 
uniqueness, the basic principles that regulate human behavior can be successfully applied in 
classrooms no matter how little or how great their cultural diversity. 

Lessons Learned 

The reform has clearly shown pre-service teachers that widely accepted principles that regu- 
late student behavior work in all classroom environments no matter what the cultural aspect 
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might be. It has reassured students that they would be quite capable of teaching in diverse 
climates even though their experience might be somewhat limited with some populations. 
Some have now chosen to seek employment outside of their home community in more di' 
verse settings. 

G>ntdct: Edward F. Hackett. Purdue University North Central, 1401 S. U.S. 421, Westville, IN 
46391. Phone 219/785-5486, Fax 219/785-5516, Internet ehackett@davros.cc.purduenc.edu 



San Diego State University 

San Diego, California 

CrosS'Cuitural Language and Academic Development Credential 

The Cross-cultural. Language and Academic Development Credential Program (CLAD) at San 
Diego State University clearly targets issues of diversity as they relate to all aspects of teacher 
preparation. CLAD provides teacher candidates with more training than basic credential can- 
didates in three areas: language acquisition/development, culture and pedagogical strate- 
gies such as specially-designed academic instruction in English. The implementation of the 
CLAD credential (now institutionalized throughout the School of Teacher Education) began 
in 1992 with a pilot program for preparing university faculty to deliver the new CLAD curricu- 
lum, an experimental teacher preparation program involving a cohort block of student teach- 
ers, and a research study of the effectiveness of the reform effort. The pilot faculty attended a 
one-week institute to begin building increased knowledge in the areas of language, culture, 
bilingual models and ways to infuse related concepts and pedagogical strategies into meth- 
ods courses. Faculty met regularly throughout the year to share insights and plan instruction. 

In addition to exposure to the infused curriculum, all student teachers were placed for at 
least one semester with a master teacher who had obtained a language development special- 
ist credential and were also placed in a classroom with a significant number of English learn- 
ers. During the winter session, teacher candidates took classes in ESL and Bilingual Educa- 
tion from faculty outside the School of Teacher Education. The research study indicated that 
students in the experimental program were considerably better prepared to meet the chal- 
lenge of diversity than members of a comparison group in a traditional program. 

Intended Outcomes 

This reform effort is designed to help meet the increased demand for teachers capable of 
providing equal access to the curriculum for culturally and linguistically diverse K-12 stu- 
dents. The reform involves all partners in teacher preparation including university faculty and 
supervisors, master teachers and student teachers. 

Lessons Learned 

The development a nd evaluation of teacher prepa ration programs designed to meet the needs 
of the rapidly increasing population of culturally and linguistically diverse students in our 
nation's schools is of paramount importance to the future. It is feasible to infuse relevant 
content into a year of professional teacher preparation and to help teacher candidates ad- 
dress the needs of diverse students. The change process is slow and difficult. University fac- 
ulty require much time and interaction to come to terms with the meaning of a CLAD curricu- 



lum and to be able to move toward a broad set of cross curricular goals for the program. 
Dialogue rriust be encouraged over long periods of time and in a variety of settings. More 
attention from the outset needs to be focused on the preparation of master teachers and 
university supervisors to bring supervision into alignment with the CLAD curriculum. Col' 
laboration with other departments, such as Bilingual Education and Linguistics, which staff 
the language acquisition/development courses for teacher candidates as part of the CLAD 
program, is essential to successful reform. 

Contact; Pamela Ross. San Diego State University. School of Teacher Education. San Diego. 
CA 92182. Phone6l9/594'5777, Fax6i9/594-7828. Internet pross@sciences.sdsu.edu 



Salisbury State UniversityAJniversity of Maryland Eastern Shore 

Salisbury, Maryland 

Consolidated Teacher Education Programs 

This initiative, promoted by the University of Maryland System Board of Regents, resulted in 
a former teachers college and an historically black institution cooperating in program offer- 
ings in ways that have never been done before: it is seen as a ground-breaking development. 
It is resulting in changes in programs within each institution and between institutions so that 
students have access to a much wider range of options both in curriculum and faculty and 
well as with student interactions. 

At the directive of the two university vice presidents for academic affairs, a committee of 17 
persons representing *- jth institutions in teacher education met for intensive negotiating 
sessions to develop a plan for consolidating the two teacher education programs. Agree- 
ments were reached in several areas. AssumptionsA/alues is a broad statement recognizing 
the distinctiveness of the two universities, a commitment to efficiency expanded services, 
and shared values and mutual respect. Agreement was reached on program issues, such as 
discontinuing duplicative programs, assigning certain programs toeach institution, and agree- 
ing that new programs would be jointly developed and offered. There was an agreement to 
share resources, such as interlocking faculty, library holdings, educational technology, facili- 
ties. student support etc. Certain structural inhibitors, such as incongruent calendars, trans- 
portation of students, admission, registration, support services, and the iike. were addressed. 

Since the agreement in teacher education, similar agreements have been struck with other 
programs, a common calendar has been instituted, transpxartation has been provided, and 
there is a growing incidence of cross- institution registrations. 

Intended Outcomes 

The purpose of the agreement was to more effectively consolidate the teacher education 
programs between two state-supported universities residing 1 3 miles apart to avoid duplica- 
tion. thus saving resources, and to enhance offerings for students in both institutions 

Lessons Learned 

Institutional cultural diversity must be considered when anticipating such an initiative. Con- 
cerns. suspicions and threats must be dealt with openly; patience and understanding are 



essential. Agreements must be crafted precisely and with care: they become the constitution 
for the future. Consolidation of programs between institutions is an unnatural act. Consoli- 
dation of this kind demands not only the support of the administration^ but also its vigorous 
involvement and commitment. 

Contact: Doran Christensen, Salisbury State University. University of Maryland Eastern Shore, 
CH 124. Salisbury. MD 21801. Phone 410/543-6335. Fax 410/548-2593. Internet 
DECHRISTENSE@SAE.SSUUMD.EDU 

Teacher Recruitment of Elementary Minorities 

This program is designed to recruit minority elementary students early in their school ca- 
reers. when it is more probable they will consider a teaching career; a time when basic altru- 
ism is strongest. 

The recruitment process seeks to bring minorities intoteaching while they are still in elemen- 
tary school. It is also designed to concomitantly raise the career expectation levels of at-risk 
minority children. 

The process used is to organize a cohort (15-25) of minority children (mostly at-risk) and 
provide them with special experiences and services to accomplish the goals. In the early 
stages, education majors provide special tutoring; later, members of the cohort provide tutor- 
ing for younger students. Special events include visits to campuses, artistic events, bus trips 
to centers of interest (Baltimore. Philadelphia, museums, etc.) and special celebrations (gradu- 
ation from middle school to high school). 

There are now three cohorts functioning; the first one. now in its fourth year is fully intact, 
except for three students who moved out of state. 

Intended Outcomes 

The main purpose of this program is to increase the number of minority teachers. An equally 
important purpose was to identify and nurture at-risk minority students with the hope that 
they will aspire to higher expectations. 

Lessons Learned 

The model is extremely effective. While summative evaluation is not yet possible, formative 
evaluation is extremely positive. A major success factor was the full involvement of parents 
from the very beginning of the cohorts. Even so. each cohort needs a committed mentor on 
site. Students, of whatever background, respond positively to individual attention and aca- 
demic progress is comfortably accompanied by social and values progress. 

Contact: Doran Christensen. Salisbury State University/University of Maryland Eastern Shore. 
CH 124. Salisbury. MD 21801. Phone 4 10/543-6335. Fax 410/548-2593. Internet 
DECHRISTENSE@SAE.SSU.UMD EDU 



Stephen E Austin State University 

Nacogdoches, Texas 

Recruitment of Minority Students to Teacher Education 

SFA is a regional university that prepares from 600 to 700 new teachers each year. In the past, 
a large majority of the teachers have been white females. At the same time, the population in 
this rural area is 30 percent African American, 15 percect Hispanic and 50 percent white. 
Community leaders and administrators seek teachers who represent their school population, 
and four years ago the university made a decision to institute major reforms to address the 
need. 

The university established a collaborative relationship with five local and area school dis- 
tricts. the nearest community college, the Regional Education Service Center, and various 
community entities. The purpose of the collaboration is to totally restructure teacher prepa- 
ration to improve the quality of teachers and thus increase student achievement K - 12. A 
major component in the restructuring effort is Recruitment of Minorities to Teacher Educa- 
tion. The recruitment program includes annual scholarships for 15 senior students who will 
study to be<x>me teachers; an ongoing support system for local and area teachers' aides who 
wish to become fully certified teachers; initiation of career education courses for future teachers 
at the middle and high school levels; and several other smaller related efforts. The program 
was designed in 1992 and initiated in 1993. Already the results include seven public school 
classes with a total of 56 enthusiastic teens planning to become teachers, 31 university stu- 
dents in the teacher scholarship program; and the first of two graduates returned to their 
communities as teachers. This initial success affirms the usefulness of the strategies em- 
ployed and points to long term, dramatic change in the area teacher workforce into one that 
better mirrors the student population. 

Intended Outcomes 

The intended outcome of this reform effort is to increase the number of minority students 
seeking teacher certification, thus providing teachers for the local and regional area that re- 
flect the population in K - 12 schools. 

Lessons Learned 

Changing the teacher workforce requires time, collaborative work, and financial resources. 
The most helpful partners have been public school curriculum specialists who were willing to 
risk establishing the ‘teaching as a career" classes. Equally as important have been the per- 
sonnel officers who identified and supported the teachers' aides as they study to become 
fully certified. It was initially surprising that so few high school seniors consider teaching as a 
career. High achieving minority students tend to choose other careers, and big dollars are 
available to them from major universities. We have been delighted to find the fine pool of 
teachers' aides! These people are already committed to a career in education and their local 
communities. They simply need assistance to reach their career goals. They need encourage- 
ment, careful advising, some tutoring, assistance with scheduling classes around work re- 
sponsibilities, and financial help for tuition and books. Schools and communities are desper- 
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ate for a teaching force that adequately represents their student population; they become 
excellent partners with any university program that produces quality teachers, especially mi- 
nority teachers. The recruitment of minorities effort has value-added to university and the 
College of Education in the form of all the benefits that come from diversity. It has produced 
a satisfying winAi/in situation for SPA. 

Cohlacl-. Patsy Hallman, Stephen F. Austin State University, P.O. Box 6103, SPA Station, 
Nacogdoches, TX 75962, Phone 409/468-2903, Fax 409/468-1577, Internet 
PHALLMAN@sfasu.edu 



University of Nebraska at Omaha 

Omaha, Nebraska 
Minority Intern Program 

The Minority Intern Program is a partnership between the Omaha public schools and the 
College of Education at the University of Nebraska at Omaha. This program is designed to 
further develop an Omaha public school staff that reflects the racial diversity of its students. 
In addition, it exposes the minority interns to a quality educational experience. The interns 
gain valuable on-the-job experience by spending approximately 1 5-20 hours a week working 
closely with Omaha public school students under the direct supervision of classroom teach- 
ers. The inte**'s receive a stipend of $2,000 per academic year for their participation in the 
program. 

This program assists participants in developing the valuable skills needed to be an effective 
teacher and role model. The program takes interns right into the classroom, where they train 
alongside professional teachers while interacting with young people. 

This is the lOth year of the program. Each year of the program has resulted in additional 
participants. Currently, there are 34 participants. To date, 33 minority interns have graduated 
from the program. 

Intended Outcomes 

The Minority Intern Program works with and through the Omaha public schools to further 
develop the staff to reflect the racial diversity of its students. The Minority Intern Program 
provides university students majoring in teacher education with opportunities to observe 
experienced educators in classrooms. Interns are assisted in developing effective teaching 
skills and techniques, making the transition from theory to practice more successful. 

Lessons Learned 

This program is a major component in the long-term multicultural plan of the College of 
Education. It has provided an increased pool of minority applicants for classroom teaching. 
Candidates who have participated in this program 'hit the ground running' in the job market 
because of the many opportunities to observe, interact, and participate with experienced 
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educators. The program provides an excellent partnership between the public schools and 
teacher training institutions. 

Efforts continue to refine the interview process and to further coordinate the classroom expe- 
riences with the Intern placement. 

COHtoct: lohn Langan. University of Nebraska at Omaha. College of Education. Kayser Hall 
314. Omaha. NE 68182. Phone 402/554-3666. Fax 402/554-3744. Internet 
langan@unomaha.edu 



University of South Carolina-Spartanburg 

Spartanburg, South Carolina 

The Saturday Academy and the Jacobs Endowment 

uses is a state institution that supports diversity in its students, faculty and staff. Although 
the university has seen an increase in minority student enrollment and faculty/staff employ- 
ment. teacher education has not seen a substantive increase in minority students indicating 
a desire to become teachers. In fact, a survey of 300 above-average students (minority) who 
were in lOth grade three years ago produced information that only 1 1 of them were even 
vaguely thinking of teaching as a career option. As a consequence. The Saturday Academy 
and The lacobs Endowment were established for the purpose of addressing the problem. The 
Saturday Academy, a privately funded effort, selected 50 black male and female sixth graders 
In luly of 1993 and began a program of summer classes and Saturday classes during fall and 
spring. Their progress has been significant and it is the project's objective to guide these 
children into teaching asa career. The academy will work with these children until they gradu- 
ate from high school. The lacobs Endowment was a $250,000 gift from a local businessman 
(since grown to $350,000) that will provide full scholarships to qualified minority students 
who will agree to become teachers in South Carolina for a period of at least four years after 
graduation. 

Intended Outcomes 

The purpose of these endeavors is to increase the number of minority teachers in South 
Carolina public schools, thus impacting diversity. 

Lessons Learned 

The students in The Saturday Academy are currently enthralled with the idea of becoming 
teachers. However, it is expected that a number of them will change their minds as they 
mature. However, the academy believes that it is taking the right approach to encouraging 
and preparing the students to select teaching as a career. The lacobs Endowment under- 
scores another issue. Students applying for the scholarships are often not among the top 25 
percent of their respective graduating classes. USCS must develop an approach that appeals 
to students with better academic backgrounds. Faculty are currently working with admissions 



staff to develop such an approach. At the same time, the university, through this program, 
will continue to improve the academic achievements of program participants. 

limmie E. Cook, University of South Carolina-Spartanburg, School of Education, 
Spartanburg. SC 29303. Phone 803/599-2577. Fax 803/599-2574 



Western Washington University 

Bellingham, Washington 

Center for Educational Pluralism (CEP) 

The rationale for establishment of the Center for Educational Pluralism (CEP) was driven by a 
commitment to improve the ability of teacher education graduates to teach a diverse popula- 
tion of students. The Woodring College of Education, therefore, sought to provide resources 
for students to develop ideas and competencies in teaching across a wide range of back- 
grounds «ind lifestyles. The Center for Educational Pluralism was developed as a result of the 
Woodring College of Education Plan for Diversity. Space was dedicated fora curriculum li- 
brary with computer facilities. The room contains a wide variety of materials that represent 
the history, cultures, perspectives and lifestyles of students in the public schools today. 

Teacher education students use the center to explore diversity issues and concepts through 
completion of four self-study 'stations." Issues and Information presented in the self-study 
units are designed to stimulate self-examination, debate and discussion in regular classes. 
Students respond in writing and through discussion groups to Issues raised and readings 
contained in each station. 

The center sponsors and organizes numerous presentations throughout the academic year, 
including regular video presentations and associated dis:ussion sessions, panel presenta- 
tions on current issues in multicultural education, and cescriptions of newly available cur- 
riculum materials (books, videos, technology). 

The center serves an important function in the training of future teachers. Students are ex- 
posed to a diverse array of perspectives and materials and activities. Tf le ultimate function of 
the center is to assist in the production of new teachers who can include every child in mean- 
ingful and relevant instruction. The CEP is also a vehicle for activity among diverse faculty. 
The center brings together diverse faculty from the campus community as speakers, support- 
ing collaborative efforts among faculty and providing role models for students of color. 

Intended Outcomes 

The CEP serves as an introduction to the concept of multicuhuial, non-biased instruction in 
the public schools, and provides a structure for students to complete state-mandated com- 
petencies in multicultural education for teacher education students. It also serves as an out- 
reach vehicle for the college and the campus community, by scheduling presentations, vid- 
eos. guest speakers and discussions on special topics. The CEP maintains a curriculum li- 
brary that serves as an important resource for students and faculty to use in planning cur- 
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ricula. developing lessons, organizing class projects and assignments that have focus on in- 
clusion and unbiased perspectives. 

Lessons Learned 

Undergraduate students have widely divergent experiences and knowledge relevant to diver- 
sity in educatiott. Some come with personal experience, others have never experienced bias. 
Topics of diversity and pluralism in education are quite emotional, and become quickly per- 
sonalized. The experience of organizing the Multicultural Competency Requirement involved 
much more contention, frustration and anxiety than anticipated. Student concerns have been 
addressed by providing an orientation to the CEP and the requirements each quarter, adding 
discussion sessions as follow-up activities to the self-study units, and increasing the options 
for obtaining information (from reading only to include video, interviews. etc.J 

Topics of diversity and pluralism are engaging for faculty and students alike. Although people 
do not always agree, the topics promoted at the center (cultural, racial, ethnic and linguistic 
diversity: disability and special needs; homosexuality; gender bias) engender lively and infor- 
mative discussion in classes, hallways and faculty lounges. An immediate objective of the 
center is to involve College of Education faculty in the substantive content and curriculum 
development activities that are on-going. 

Finally, the reform has reaffirmed the university’s commitment to the value of CEP activities 
forstudents who will be leaving the university setting and moving into positions in the public 
schools. Raising their awareness about issues of educational pluralism is an exciting and 
fulfilling endeavor. 

Contacl: Kristine L. Slentz. Western Washington University. Miller Hall 3I8B/Mail Stop 9090. 
Bellingham. WA 98225. Phone 206/650-3724. Fax 206/650-4845. Internet 
Krister@henson.cc.wwu.edu 



For addUional refoms relating to diversity. s<e Univers/ly of Nondem Iowa and Universili/ of Wisocnsin- 
Parkside in the follov>ing chapter. 
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The Changing Curriculum 
in Teacher Education 



Arizona State University West 

Phoenix, Arizona 

QUEST: A Collaborative Undergraduate Teacher Education Program for Elementary 
and Special Education Majors 

QUEST focuses on what and how pedagogical methods classes and special accommodations 
classes are taught. It also emphasizes the relationship between course work and internship 
experiences. QUEST is an experiential program by college of education faculty in language 
arts, mathematics, science, social studies and special education in partnership with the prin- 
cipals and teachers at two local elementary schools. University faculty conducted teacher 
education classes at two elementary schools in which all students in the classes conducted 
their internships. The following theoretical commitments were reflected in course syllabi, 
class activities, course assignments and evaluation processes: (a) integrated interdiscipli- 
nary instruction across content areas; (b) special education in the general education class- 
room through the adaptation, accommodation and modification of curriculum and instruc- 
tion for elementary public school students with mild/moderate handicapping conditions; and 
(c) instruction in a public school settingto provide a realistic context for the university teacher 
preparation program. 

Valuative information was collected from a variety of data sources (e.g., surveys from faculty, 
students, participating mentorteachersand university students' journal entries and thematic 
instructional units). Four collaborative activities emerged as important to the project: intern 
placements which required the cooperation of elementary and special education majors to 
develop and team teach; journal entries which were read by all the university professors; 
experience in language arts methods classes which required special education and elemen- 
tary education university students to practice their teaming skills; and demonstrations by 
university professors of collaborative planning and team teaching. The "thematic unit assign- 
ment' accounted for one-third of each student's grade in each of the four classes. The unit 
development and implementation required collaboration with the mentor teachers, as well 
as observation and debriefings with the university professors during the delivery of the les- 
sons. Evidence of adaptations for students with special needs was found at two major levels: 
in the lessons and instructional activities designed by the university students and in the 
lessons and activities designed by the university professors. 

Intended Outcomes 

The QUEST project explores methods to provide quality instruction for all students in general 
education settings so that teacher education candidates (both elementary education and 
special education majors) will be better prepared to collaborate and instruct children with 
special education needs. 

Lessons Learned 

Changes that are currently being considered as a result of the first two semesters of imple- 
mentation include: (a) a strong recommendation that elementary teacher education majors 
enroll in the special education methods class; (b) assignment of teaching teams of interns 
(i.e., elementary and special education majors) to the same mentor teacher; and (c) refine- 
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ment to ensure a more explicit evaluation plan for the thematic unit to demonstrate mea* 
surement and evaluation of instruction. 

Cotiioci: Kathleen Harris, Arizona State University West, College of Education, RO. Box 37100, 
Phoenix. AZ 85069-7100, Phone 602/543-6339, Fax 602/543-6350 



Black Hills State University 

Spearfisht South Dakota 

Integrated Elementary School Education Professional Semester 

The integrated elementary school education professional semester presents instructional strat- 
egies and curriculum for teaching the core elementary school subjects of reading, language 
arts, mathematics, social studies, natural sciences, and technology. The course of study draws 
on a knowledge base which reflects the research and best practices in each of the core sub- 
jects. Students are provided with this information in the instructional resources used for the 
class, in classroom strategies modeled and taught, and in suggested references for further 
background knowledge. This curriculum provides an opportunity for students to develop a 
better understanding of the interrelationships among the disciplines and how to develop an 
integrated approach to teaching each discipline in a variety of classroom settings. They are 
encouraged to develop a habit of reflection in the decisions that they will make throughout 
the program. This includes developing teacher skills for analyzing and evaluating curriculum 
and instrijction. Making decisions critically is an important component for learning. Thus, 
this course of study offers students a wide range of learning opportunities from which they 
can select and apply as most beneficial to their own professional career and to the develop- 
ment of their students. 

Intended Outcomes 

The program consolidates seven method courses into an integrated didactic and clinical ex- 
perience for a cohort of undergraduate elementary school education majors. Students work 
cooperatively with their colleagues and instructors in developing integrated curriculum mod- 
els and other models that provide more opportunity for relevance and learning. 

Lessons Learned 

In developing this program, several elements had to be considered. It is essential to identify 
a team of three or four people who share the same philosophy of teaching and v/ho are able 
to work collaboratively. One must develop a mission statement with purpose and objectives. 
Teaching models and strategies to be taught in this integrated course of study must be care- 
fully considered and an i ntegrated syllabus for the whole course of study must be developed. 
The identification of cooperating teachers in the field and the provision of a series of in- 
services are essential steps, so that they understand the mission and purpose of the inte- 
grated professional semester. Finally, agreement is necessary on the evaluation and assess- 
ment process employed by the team and articulated to the students. 




CoHidCi. Carol Hess. Black Hills State University, College of Education, University Station Box 
9045, Spearfish, SD 57799, Phone 605/642-6509 
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Central Michigan University 

Me. Pleasant, Michigan 

Middle Level education Teacher Preparation 
for Michigan Schools in the Middle 

This reform has four distinct components to address the needs of Michigan middle level 
educators, pre-service and in-service. First. Central Michigan University has established the 
first undergraduate middle level teacher preparation program in the state (there are 33 teacher 
education institutions) through a middle level education minor incorporated in the elemen- 
tary certification program. CMU will finally be able to prepare some future teachers for the 
middle level in a state with only two levels of certification. All teachers are being certified for 
middle level, but. until this program, none have been specifically prepared. The second com- 
ponent addresses a graduate level program in middle level education which will finally pre- 
pare students for their middle level teaching positions instead of. as has been happening, 
learning while trying to teach at the middle level. This program will also contribute to the 
research base related to effective middle level strategies through its “thesis" component. 
Recognizing that many practicing middle level teachers need and want information, but do 
not seek university credit, the third component addresses results-oriented staff development. 
Various staff development efforts have been undertaken, including school visitations, confer- 
ence support, planned workshops with follow-up activities, networking opportunities, and 
on-site research and support of reform efforts in Michigan middle level schools. The fourth 
component led Central Michigan University's Department of Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Development to establish the Center for Excellence In Middle Level Education, a re- 
source center containing materials from throughout the United States related to middle level 
education and educational reform components. It contains print, video and technology ma- 
terials in a model middle level school classroom environment. These materials can be bor- 
rowed by member schools ($50 a year membership fee) for staff development, classroom use. 
or review for more informed purchasing it the local school level where resource dollars are 
limited. The center also publishes the MkWgan Middle level Arfvisor newsletter for better com- 
munication to and among middle level schools. 

Intended Outcomes 

This reform effort is focused on designing and implementing a middle level education under- 
graduate teacher preparation program, designing and implementing a graduate level middle 
level education program, a comprehensive 'results-oriented' in-service staff development 
program, and establishing the Center for Excellence in Middle Level Education, a major re- 
source center for the state's middle level education community This initiative has received 
significant external funding from the W.K. Kellogg Foundation. 

Lessons Learned 

The major thing learned with these efforts is that the need for these components in the Michi- 
gan middle level education community is very great. While there are some shining and well- 
kept secrets of model middle schools, at the other end of the spectrum, there are many ex- 
amples of junior high education where the needs of preadolescents are not being met be- 
cause the educators do not understand what those needs are. A year Into the project, there 
was an increased demand for services by middle level educators trying to change their schools 
to more closely align their programs and practices to meet preadolescent needs. Too often. 



schools do not have an understanding ol the change process; there needs to be much more 
ongoing support ol their efforts on-site. At the same time, there are schools where adminis- 
trators and teachers need to know that there are resource people and materials available 
which can provide the final impetus to move their reform efforts forward. The university is 
working through a major state-wide reform effort to change the teacher certification code to 
elementary, middle and high school to more appropriately align certification and teacher 
preparation with existing K-12 student and educator needs. 

Contact; Peggy Caskill, Central Michigan University, 678 Ronan Hall, Mt. Pleasant Ml 48859, 
Phone 517/774-7678, Fax 517/774-7684 



Central Missouri State University 

Warrensburg. Missouri 

Technology Integration in Teacher Education 

The computerAechnology program was cited by the Missouri Department of Elementary and 
Secondary Education as an exemplary technology program. It was recognized for its contribu- 
tions to the mission of the university through course offerings, collaboration with other agen- 
cies, and cooperation with and service to the schools. Faculty members are developing exper- 
tise with a variety of instructional technologies and incorporating tf is technology into class- 
room instruction. 

Also noted werethevarietyofsoftwareand equipment available in IBM and Apple-Macintosh 
platforms. The financial support and the cooperation of Apple. IBM, the university, and fac- 
ulty also strengthens the program. Excellent technical support is available from a variety of 
sources. 

ComputerAechnology programs are outcome-based in their approach to instruction using 
the Continuous Process Improvement approach to TQM. Authentic assessment is included 
through hands-on activities. The standards of NCATE and ISTE have been incorporated into 
the undergraduate program to prepare educators. 

An introductory course has been instituted and refined to incorporate experiences that are 
deemed necessary for all teachers. The course includes not only operation but problem solv- 
ing, data collection, information management, communications and decision-making. Pro- 
ductivity tools such as word processing, database, spread sheet, and print/graphics are in- 
cluded for professional and personal use. Knowledge of uses of hyper media, multimedia and 
telecommunications to support instruction is integrated into the course as well as hands-on 
operation. Searchesand downloads from PBS electronic databasesarealsointegrated. Expe- 
riences with IBM, Macintosh and Apple networks, hardware and software are included. 

The remaining courses in the technology minor have been revised to provide more in-depth 
experiences with social and ethical concerns, impact on society and education, equity issues, 
and professional development. Additional experiences with problem-solving, application tools, 
information access/delivery tools, design/ production of instructional materials, and meth- 
odologies and field experiences are provided. 



Curriculum revision is on-going with the further integration of technology intoother teacher 
preparation courses such as the social studies for elementary majors incorporation of hyper 
media and databases. This course also includes telecommunications to Centra! Link at 
KMOS-lTS for CNN News downloads and lesson planning. 

The minor includes experiences that are viewed as important for all teachers to have, spe- 
cialty training in computerAechnology literacy, and professional teaching preparation related 
to the use of computers and technology in instruction. 

Intended Outcomes 

It is essential that technology become an integral component of the educational process and 
thus a part of teacher preparation programs. The restructured curriculum reflects the univer- 
sity mission and is designed to empower educators and students to function effectively in a 
technological society. 

Lessons Learned 

In developing a computerAechnology program for teachers, it was immediately evident that a 
better research base on effective uses of technology for instruction was needed. Currently, 
the research base is growing rapidly and should be helpful to those initiating such programs. 

It is recommended that the faculty have the computer technology on their desk. Central was 
fortunate that its president provided the faculty who wanted computers with the one of their 
choice. 

Campus networks for faculty and student communications and access to the Internet is es- 
sential. To develop student problem-solving skills, information access and delivery tools need 
to be in place. Students need the knowledge, skills and experience with these tools fortoday's 
job force. 

A support center that provides training in computerAechnology use is extremely important. 
Opportunities for faculty, staff and administration to be oriented to new technologies should 
be provided. Help with specific computingAechnology tasks and support for instructional 
software developn.ont should be readily available. This support center should also be avail- 
able to public school teachers and administrators. 

Central is fortunate to have comprehensive planning, a clear mission statement, and effec- 
tive leadership. Expertise in the technologies needs to be developed so that a vision of where 
the institution-college-departments want to go can evolve. Professional development oppor- 
tunities and support can provide a base for this. Resources need to be reviewed and the 
budget reallocated to enable the attainment of the stated goals. 

Contact: Max McCulloch. Central Missouri State University. Lovinqer 300. Warrensburg. MO 
64093. Phone 816/543-8712. Fax 816/543-4167, Internet meu 1 loch@cmsu.edu 



College of Charleston 

Charleston, South Carolina 

Accelerated Schools Project: Teacher Preparation Emphasis 

This project focuses on changing the curriculum of the teacher education program to meet 
the changing demands of teaching in a restructured school. The role of teacher in a restruc- 
tured school is different than in a traditional school, and the college must change its curricu- 
lum accordingly. Teachers are being asked to work collaboratively with peers to make deci- 
sions. work more closely with parents (often culturally different than themselves), and make 
decisions about what, how and in what context their children learn. The curriculum to pre- 
pare novice teachers to work effectively, not only in the classroom but also in the school and 
in the community, must reflect those changes. 

The college is using the Accelerated Schools Project (one of the most prominent school re- 
structuring movements in the country) to ensure that it is providing graduates the skills and 
knowledge necessary to succeed in restructured schools. The project also provides student 
teachers an opportunity to learn in schools that are at the forefront of educational reform. 
The reform has two components. The first focuses on changing the curriculum in the teacher 
preparation program. The philosophy and process guiding the Accelerated Schools Project 
are adapted to create a vision of the ideal novice teacher; to take stock of what is currently 
being done to prepare novice teachers; to compare the vision and current practice and iden- 
tify areas for change; and to design strategies to reform the curriculum in the direction of that 
vision. As this examination of the curriculum is occurring, student teachers are provided an 
opportunity to work in accelerated schools. This experience not only benefits the student 
teachers, but gives faculty an opportunity to test some ideas on curricular change. 

Intended Outcomes 

The intended outcome of this reform is to prepare novice teachers to work in restructured 
schools. The teacher preparation program will better prepare teachers to work in a demo- 
cratically governed school; a culturally diverse setting; a school with high expectations for all 
children; and a school that encourages creativity, challenge and risk-taking in the classroom. 

Lessons Learned 

This reform effort began in August 1994. so the curriculum exploration process is incomplete. 
To date, the project has revealed that the ideal novice teacher is a person with a broad array 
of skills, dispositions and knowledge. Faculty also recognize (although there have been no 
formally conducted examinations of the current curriculum) that the curriculum needs to be 
re-focused to better prepare novice teachers to work in restructured schools and to work in 
culturally diverse settings. The student teaching component of the project has revealed that 
many of the students have a limited understanding of working in culturally diverse settings 
and of the skills needed to work collaboratively with peers to create schc»l change. 



CoMlacI: Christine Finnan., College of Charleston. School of Education. Charleston, SC 29424, 
Phone 803/953-4826, Fax 803/953- 1 994. Internet finnanc@cofc.edu 
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Bast Carolina University 

GreenviUc, North Carolina 
TEACHEAST 

Profound changes in the American workplace, largely the result of the end of the Cold War 
with its attendant release of military personnel and highly skilled professionals in manage- 
ment and technologies, have created a work pool of unprecedented diversity and expertise: 
people with practical, cosmopolitan and often international perspectives. Those from this 
pool desiring to teach are just the right match for a student body whose future calls for entry 
into a workplace more highly demanding than ever before. Additionally, there are those who 
seek a career change or are ready to enter a new phase of work (having for example, raised 
their children or aspired to a more challenging kind of work). Finally, there are students un- 
sure about what profession to enter, but who show an interest in education. 

These nontraditional candidates are subject to recruitment by members of the School of 
Education, but are targeted by the TEACHEAST project. Major areas of recruitment are mili- 
tary bases, community colleges, the ECU campus, one private college that lacks a program in 
teacher education (plans are to provide certification to interested students), and such organi- 
zations as the'North Carolina Association of Teachei' Assistants and Troops for Teachers. It in 
also important to attract the attention of people from business, industry and the public at 
large. The diverse backgrounds'and professional areas of those who respond are surprising — 
ministers, dentists and lawyers, for example. Consequently notices have been sent through 
radio and television and there have been descriptive and editorial columns in newspapers as 
well as a distribution of brochures throughout eastern North Carolina. The staff works coop- 
eratively with support personnel on campus, with admissions, continuing education, career 
placement, financial aid. advisory committees and the Council of Teacher Education. In addi- 
tion. every effort is made to ease the way into the program for students needing guidance in 
personal matters such as finances and child care, for entry into the program is often a leap 
into uncertainty. 

Intended Outcomes 

TEACHEAST emphasizes recruiting those who might never have entered the classroom — 
military and business professionals, skilled people from a variety of backgrounds, techni- 
cians. homemakers; in short, any persons who offer potential expertise and enthusiasm to 
teaching. They will join ranks with traditional students from the universities and community 
colleges to form a more heterogeneous pool of teachers. 

Lessons Learned 

Because TEACHEAST is a relatively new project (started January 1994) with some students 
studying at community colleges in preparation for advanced work at this university, the staff 
has difficulty keeping track of them. Nor has it found efficient means to follow on-campus 
progress unless students show up for academic counseling by an assigned advisor in the 
TEACHEAST office. So where there has been no difficulty recruiting nontraditional students 
(286 to date), tracking their successes and failure requires better means, methods and time. 
Work is now in progress to set up a data base that will give ready access to this information. 
Many of the older students report feeling a sense of dislocation among the majority of younger 
ones. Some need more flexible class schedules and most do need more than average advl- 



sory time, especially in the early stages. Nontraditional students, therefore, create new chal- 
lenges for the faculty, but they are healthy challenges. After a few months, nontraditional 
students seem to adjust and blend into the university landscape on their own. However, 
TEACHEAST needs to stand by and offer support and advice when it is requested. 

Contact; Vila M, Rosenfeld, East Carolina University , School of Education, Greenville, NC 
27858. Phone 919/328-4125, Fax 919/328-4219 



Eastern Illinois University 

Charleston, Illinois 

Alternate Secondary Education Program 

This secondary program development was achieved in cooperation with the department of 
educational psychology and guidance. Charleston and Mattoon public schools, and several 
academic departments outside the College of Educational and Professional Studies (CEPS) 
and was eventually institutionalized as the Alternate Secondary Education Program (ASEP). 

ASEP students start their field services in the public schools within the first week of their 
entry into the program, and continue work in the schools throughout the three semesters of 
their entire professional education. Students go to the schools to accomplish specific tasks 
as directed by the modules upon which they are working. 

College of Education and Professional Studies staff members identified some 60 teaching 
behaviors and prepared Learning Activity Packages (called modules) of materials, activities 
and clinical experiences designed to prepare students for entry-levei professional compe- 
tence via closely supervised independent study. The behaviors and the accompanying mod- 
ules can be categorized into four general areas; personal and interpersonal effectiveness; 
professional and community effectiveness: professional scholarship and cognitive structure; 
and pedagogical effectiveness. 

Each ASEP module contains an on-campus, research-study component, a learning activity 
component, and a field-based clinical experience component. ASEP students are required to 
complete 26 prescribed modules plus 75 clock hours of elective modules selected by a study 
plan which ' Ley and their advisors believe can best aid them in their preparation for teaching. 

The two local high schools. Charleston and Mattoon, have special contract arrangements 
with the CEPS which provide that each high school gives released time or special assignment 
to selected classroom teachers. These teachers serve as ASEP faculty team members active in 
planning, writing, advising and evaluating both on-going practices and student performances 
as do the university team members. These teachers also serve as liaisons within each build- 
ing. assigning and supervising Eastern students in their public school activities. 

Each university faculty team member can and does visit his/her students in the public schools, 
and has continued contact with the public school teachers on the team. Each team member 
is responsible for advisees, for instruction as a resource person for various learning modules, 
and for coordination of the field experiences for his/her advisees. 



Intended Outcomes 

The purpose of the program is to provide an improved, alternate delivery model for instruc- 
tion in secondary education, designed to prepare students for entry ievel professional com- 
petence through closely supervised independent study and increased, fully integrated clini- 
cal experience components. 

Lessons Learned 

The flexibility of the AS EP program allows students, with the help of their advisors, tochange, 
build and revise their programs continualiy, based on analysis of their growing understand- 
ing and greater knowledge of definition of needs. The heart of the program lies in the 
advisor-advisee relationship which is close and continuous throughout the student's profes- 
sional education. 

Student enrollment in ASEP is strictly voluntary. The program Is competency based, highly 
individualized and flexible. As a result, only self-motivated, academically strong, adventure- 
some students tend to apply. The program maintains an average enrollment of 80 students. 

Graduates of this program demonstrate particular strengths. They are independent workers, 
can receive a minimum amount of clear instructions and can then complete the job with good 
results and without undue delay. They are aware of the need for good interpersonal relation- 
ships with students and others and can practice many of the skills developed throughout the 
ASEP experience. 

ConlacV. Ronald M. Leathers. Eastern Illinois University. College of Education and 
Professional Studies, Charleston. IL6I920. Phone 2 17/58 1 -2200, Fax 217/581-2518. Internet 
Cfrml@eiu.edu 



Eastern Kentucky University 

Richmond, Kentucky 
Collaborative Reform Program 

Kentucky's legislated reform in curriculum and governance is comprehensive. By 1996 all 
schools in the state must; (I) be governed by a site-based council; (2) have a non-graded 
primary program; (3) use authentic, continuous, perforrr.ance assessment; (4) use portfolios, 
technology, multicultural education; and research-based methods, and (5) future teachers 
must meet new teacher standards. Collectively, these topics make up the content for the new 
teacher education program at Eastern. 

The reform program at Eastern Kentucky University has one goal: to prepare pre- and in- 
service teachers for implementing all Kentucky reform practices. The method for achieving 
this goal is through involving all teacher educationfacultycollaboratively. A matrix was drawn 
showing which legislated reform practices are being covered in each course taken in the un- 
dergraduate program and a duplicate matrix was made for the graduate program. 

State specified expectations for elementary, middle and secondary teachers (new teacher 
outcomes) were keyed into the program objectives and outcomes using portfolios, allowing 



students to add further objectives of their choice. Rubrics are developed and used to gear 
program objectives to authentic assessment and performance activities. Currently, members 
of the faculty are studying ways to make the performance assessment reliable and valid. 

Intended Outcomes 

This program has three goals: (I) define the ideal teacher for carrying out all of Kentucky's 
reform practices, (2) make whatever changes are needed in Eastern's current teacher educa> 
tion program to produce the ideal pre>and in-service education reform teacher, and (3) in- 
volve all teacher education faculty in all stages. 

Lessons Learned 

Because all faculty have been involved throughout all phases of the restructuring process, 
faculty have developed a sense of ownership and enthusiasm for the new program. The total 
involvement has led to an unanticipated level of responsibility for the restructuring outcomes. 
The faculty has been willing to sacrifice even more than anticipated in cooperative activities. 

Although there are areas of disagreement In the collaborative approach, and disagreement is 
considered undesirable, ironically, the disagreements have helped the faculty perceive issues 
more thoroughly. . 

A second lesson has been the discovery that although grant writings can expedite reaching 
goals, most goals can eventually be accomplished without them. 

A third lesson has been the realization that meeting the challenges of reform and staying 
within the constraints of the university challenges the faculty to be its most creative in the 
use of time, talent and resources. 

A fourth realization has been that total restructuring takes more time than usually antici- 
pated. Therefore, one now-evicient change would be to start the process even earlier. 

CoHlait: Kenneth T. Henson, Eastern Kentucky University. College of Education. 421 Bert 
Combs Building, Richmond. KY 40475, Phone 606/622-3515, Fax 606/622*652 



James Madison University 

Harrisonburg, Virginia 

Natural Sciences for Preservice Teachers: A Model Partnership 

The project addressed the need for improved content preparation of teachers in the areas of 
science and math. The focus was on the natural science and math courses in the general 
education program because these courses dealt with the level of content most reflective of 
the subject matter of grades N.K-8. The project integrated one-credit pedagogy seminars with 
selected general education courses taken by all students in biology, geology and math. The 
seminars engaged students in constructing their own theories of learning and teaching; re- 
flecting on their experiences as students, especially In these content courses: thinking about 
gender, racial and socio-economic biases present In schools with respect to Instruction of 
science and math: and formulating instructional methods and alternative assessments. 
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Teams consisting of science professors, education professors and a fourth grade teacher as- 
signed to the project by a local school district for a year designed the pedagogy seminars, 
delivered all the courses, and monitored the project. This team approach provided opportu- 
nities for all the faculty involved to learn from each other, resulting in secondary level changes. 
Members of the project team also provided consultation and inservice for other practicing 
teachers of the district. 

Intended Outcomes 

The primary objectives of the project were: to integrate general education science courses 
with science teaching methods courses for N.K-8 pre-service teachers, improving their sci- 
ence content preparation; to use cooperative, integrated planning between the College of 
Letters and Sciences and the College of Education and Psychology; to use cross-disciplinary 
(science and education) and cross-level (university faculty and N,K-8 faculty) teams; and to 
use innovative approaches to instruction and student assessment that compel students to 
reflect on the instructional process while acquiring the science content. 

Lessons Learned 

One of the primary findings was that the types of linkages needed among education and arts 
and sciences faculty working collaboratively to enhance pre-service teacher education must 
be built on an individual faculty basis. Once the faculty who were part of the project's teams 
began working together to plan curriculum and discuss the needs of pre-service and practic- 
ing N.K-8 teachers, they began to integrate their different perspectives into a whole, reflective 
of the nature of N.K-12 teaching. This also led to secondary changes within the project, as 
faculty began to consult each other on content and instructional methods for courses. 

Another necessary factor for success that benefitted this project was that of administrative 
support. The deans from the College of Letters and Sciences and the College of Education 
and Psychology were actively involved in the initial conception of the project. The vice presi- 
dent of Academic Affairs also gave an initial funding request for the project the highest aca- 
demic priority. 

The biggest obstacle to overcome was time. This project offered an opportunity for faculty of 
the sciences, education and N.K-12 to spend.time discussing and planning curriculum and 
learning experiences. It offered time for faculty to be in each other’s classes and to have 
discussions about instructional methodology. This time is crucial to build the necessary col- 
laborative connections needed for effective pre-service teacher preparation. 

Contact: A. Terry Benson, lames Madison University. College of Education and Psychology. 
Harrisonburg. VA 22807, Phone 703/568-6572. Fax 703/568-3342. Internet 
FAC-ATBENSON@Vi\Xl.ACS.|MU.EDU 



Breaking the Mold in Teacher Education 

The early childhood and middle education programs at the university were completely re- 
structured to offer a seamless web of learning through carefully articulated skills and content 
in a spiral curricula format. The curricula reflects an efficient streamlining and realignment of 
program content to end the fragmentation and duplication that often characterizes pre-ser- 



vice programs. It contains well developed content and skill strands in technology, parent and 
community partnerships, issues of multiculturalism and diversity, and classroom manage* 
ment. A portfolio tracking system for documenting and reporting student progress is an inte- 
gral component that meshes well with the experiential emphasis of the program. 

Delivery of instruction is in unique units of time and experience, rather than in the traditional 
credit-for-contact model, thereby providing for more flexible and relevant use of student time. 
Thus, the traditional three-credit, three-hour courses are replaced with more flexible block 
scheduling that is detached from credit values but linked with specific learning activities in a 
variety of formats in large and small group as well as individual efforts. The program as a 
whole carries a block of credits on a continuum of ex|>eriences offering greater content and 
skill development in a more flexible time frame, with increased interactions between student 
and faculty for dialogue, feedback and mentoring. Team teaching exposes students to a vari- 
ety of perspectives and pedagogical approaches. 

Intended Outcomes 

In response to the mandated changes in higher education that address the issues of deliver- 
ing content efficiently, serving an expanding student body with existing or minimal increases 
in resources, and creating programs that expeditiously offer excellence in education, as well 
as a commitment to enhancing the pre-service preparation of teachers, this project has rede- 
signed. redefined and revitalized teacher preparation to fully mesh all of the vital informa- 
tion, skills and issues surrounding the field into a program that is an integrated, cohesive 
whole that breaks the traditional boundaries of time/effort relationship between students 
and faculty. 

Lessons Learned 

The major difficulty with this systems-level change project has been effecting change in the 
entire system in increments while maintaining the existing program. As with most change of 
this nature, one is not afforded the luxury of 'closing down shop while you re-tool' . This has 
placed a tremendous burden on the faculty, at one time requiring commitment and creativity 
to a program in which students are enrolled, while demanding time and energy to develop 
and implement a totally new concept of program for a new cohort of students. In the midst of 
this change process, the faculty have also had to address the need for their own continuing 
professional development In relation to program changes (e.g. the expertise needed to inte- 
grate technology not only into the program but their own teaching). 

The opportunity for such sweeping systems level changes and the administrative support to 
seriously engage in this effort was key in motivating faculty to reconceptualize the programs. 
The administrative support from the vice president for academic affairs and the dean is a 
necessity. Another necessity was that the while the opportunity for reform was created exter- 
nally. the true Impetus for reform and its definition came from the faculty of the programs 
involved. 

If this process were engaged again, it would be beneficial to workcollaboratively as faculty in 
more fully detailing the nature ofchangeand outlining the areas of likely impact. Th.:< should 
include any subsequent temporary effects on students and faculty as a means of anticipating 
the overload demand on all involved. 
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ConUict: Ann Marie Leonard, lames Madison University. Early and Middle Education. School 
of Education. College of Education and Psychology, Harrisonburg. VA 22807. Phone 703/ 
568-6255. Fax 703/568-3342. Internet FAC_A|BENSON@VAXl. ACS.IMU.EDU 



Johnson State College 

Johnson, Vermont 
Middle Schools Incentive 

Middle school students exhibit vast differences in physical, social, psychological and intel- 
lectual development, and any middle school reform program and any pre-service, middle 
school teacher education program needs to take these differences into account. Yet. as of 
1988 and 1989. few teachers were trained at the middle school level. In 1991, the Vermont 
Middle SchoolsTask Force s Mission Statement included the provision of: student-responsive 
curriculum and pedagogy: success-oriented learning environments; innovative assessment 
of students and programs; coordination of education/health/social services; and 
home-school-community collaboration. In line with this mission statement, propositions have 
been advanced by middle school advocates. These include active learning approaches, a warm 
school climate, team planning, flexible scheduling, and a challenging, interdisciplinary cur- 
riculum which promotes critical thinking skills and integrates technology, lohnson State Col- 
legeapplied forand received a Vermont pre-service program planning grant, which allows the 
college to move toward an innovative middle school pre-service program. The envisioned 
results included the establishment of a permanent working collaboration between the local 
middle school and the college, and an increased educational achievement and understand- 
ing for both middle school students and student teachers through an integrated, interdisci- 
plinary curriculum and method. 

Intended Outcomes 

To institute a new teacher education program in middle grades education. 

Lessons Learned 

■^He project staff examined exemplary middle school programs, and developed a collabora- 
tive mission statement for our middle school program. In addition, in April of 1993 the staff 
developed a five-year plan for that middle school teacher education program. Core courses 
(such as Organization/Structure of the MiddleSchool. Instruction/Curriculum in MiddleSchool. 
and Nature/Needs of Young Adolescents) are under evaluation. Teacher Education Program 
Middle Grades Teaching Endorsement plans have been established for both the graduate and 
undergraduate level. 

Cowlatl: Marilyn Page, lohnson State College. McClelland Hall, lohnson, Vt. 05656. Phone 
802/635-2356 
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Kean College of New Jersey 

Union, New Jersey 

Project TEEMS (Teaching Elementary Education Mathematics and Science) 

Project TEEMS was developed when faculty from Mathematics. Science, and Instruction, Cur- 
riculum and Administration (!CA) Departments developed seven courses in collaboration with 
four elementary teachers from an urban multicultural district. These courses integrate the 
content of mathematics and science and the reforms in instructional strategies and method- 
ologies of these fields. Courses are paired so that, for example, the liberal arts course. "Ex- 
ploring Space and Tjme." and the ICA course. "Integrated Approaches to Teaching Mathemat- 
ics and Science in the Elementary School." are offered together. 

Students in the program take courses for three semesters and students teach in the last se- 
mester. Students also serve as tutors/mentors in the five weeks of Projects Adelante and 
Advance, designed as enrichment and early intervention programs for Latino and African- 
American students. 

The faculty team consists of six faculty members from the liberal arts departments (math- 
ematics, biology and geoscience) and education departments (mathematics, science and bi- 
lingual). The faculty team meets every Tuesday to plan the collaborative lessons: they work 
and teach as a team; and each mentor five students. 

Intended Outcomes 

Desired outcomes were to increase the mathematics and science knowledge of elementary 
school teachers and to model investigations in mathematics/science by engaging future teach- 
ers in mathematics/science activities in which they experience new approaches to content 
arid methodology (hands-on. manipulatives. problem solving, critical thinking, etc.). The 
project sought to integrate mathematics and science by developing and teaching new col- 
laborative courses (mathematics/science faculty and education faculty). It was designed to 
complement mathematics/science content with relevant methods applied in a mathematics/ 
science methods course. Finally, it intended to focus on multicultural populations including 
students with limited English proficiency by including appropriate activities and theory. 

Lessons Learned 

The program started in 1993. Since then the challenges have been many. The project team 
has learned that prospective elementary school teachers need to have a strong background in 
math and science. Integrating math and science with new methodologies and approaches to 
teaching limited English-proficient students (LEP) requires time, energy, commitment, and a 
new way of looking at traditional disciplines. One of the main challenges has been diminish- 
ing the students' anxiety concerning the unusual structure of the courses and having a team 
of six faculty members. The project team is now looking at thef pilot program to see what will 
be done differently when it is institutionalized. 

CoHlact: Ana Maria Schuhmann. Sharon Brendzel, Kean College of New lersey. Morris Avenue. 
Union. N1 07083. Phone 908/527-2136. Fax908/527- 1 808 



MiU irsville University of Pennsylvania 

MUl«nville, Pennsylvania 
Pedagogy Seminars 

The pedagogy seminar is. in many ways, emblematic ol the changing curriculum in teacher 
education in that it links content and method in a dynamic curricular experience. It brings 
future teachers to a first-hand appreciation of the kind of reflection and decision-making that 
is intrinsic to the process of teaching. 

The pedagogy seminar is a one-credit, pass-fail, team-taught seminar attached to selected 
arts and sciences courses (primary courses). The arts and sciences instructor teaches the 
course as usual. A teacher education faculty member sits in on the primary course class s'^s- 
sion at least one hour per week. The primary course instructor and the pedagogy observer 
then meet, in seminar style, for one (additional) hour per week with the students in the pri- 
mary course who have also registered for the seminar. The purpose of the seminar is to ana- 
lyze the teaching of the primary course instructor, examining course content, organization, 
selected readings, pedagogical activities, assignments, and evaluation. The primary course 
becomes a kind of case study of 'pedagogical content knowledge.' Towards the end of the 
semester, the seminar shifts from an analytic mode to a constructive one and students are 
asked (through mini-lessons and other similar projects) to attempt their own transformation 
of subject matter for teaching a specified audience. 

Pedagogy seminars have been available as an optic jr teacher education students for the 
past half dozen years and will be a requirement the secondary education program begin- 
ning September 1993. Approximately 70 seminars involving well over 100 different faculty 
members have been offered since this innovation began. 

Intended Outcomes 

Pedagogy seminars have been designed to link content and method in the minds and actions 
of future teachers. This outcome is achieved by bringing liberal arts faculty, professional edu- 
cation faculty, and students into dialogue about teaching and iearning in particuiar disci- 
plines and in particular courses. 

Lessons Learned 

Over the past several years, faculty have learned that the pedagogy seminar is a very simple 
mechaitism with far reaching implications for both students and faculty. In survey data, stu- 
dents report a greater appreciation for the complexities of teaching, understanding of the 
centrality of subject matter, and an intellectual shift from the perspective of student to the 
perspective of teacher. Moreover, students who participate in pedagogy seminars receive higher 
grades in the primary course than do students who do not participate in the seminar, control- 
ling for pre-experience cumulative average. It appears that the seminar has the dual effect for 
students of enhancing their appreciation of teaching while also deepening their understand- 
ing of subject matter. 

in the case of faculty members, there are two strong effects indicated through faculty inter- 
view transcripts as well as faculty behavior. Without exception, arts and sciences faculty who 



participate in pedagogy seminars become a good deal more self-conscious about what they 
do in their teaching and why. Education faculty report an increase in subject-matter interest 
as well as a renewed appreciation of the perspective of learner. Both groups of faculty mem- 
bers report enhanced respect for each other and the challenges of their respeaive tasks in 
liberal arts and in professional education. 

At this point, there Is very little that the university would alter in regard to this particular 
innovation, except to make explicit the institutional commitment required to support this 
structural/ curricular innovation. 

Contact: Barbara S. Stengel. Millersville University, Educational Foundations, Millersville, PA 
17551, Phone 717/872-3785. Fax 7 1 7/872-3856. Internet BSTENGEL@MU2.M1LLERSV.EDU 



Montana State University-Billings 

Billings, Montana 

Infusion of Preparation for Collaboration in PreserviceAnservice Education 

Teachers no longer can work in isolation and be effective in providing appropriate educa- 
tional programs for students. The curriculum in teacher education must add training in coop- 
erative learning and teacher teaming to existing programs in pedagogy. 

TVvo courses have been added to the undergraduate and graduate teacher education pro- 
grams at MSU-Billings. The first is SPED 420-lndividualization and Collaboration in Educa- 
tion. This course provides students with strategies for individualizing education for students 
with special educational needs. The course presents a collaborative approach to the educa- 
tion of these students including the use of cooperative learning strategies, a transdisciplinary 
approach to the provision of services, and collaboration between special and general educa- 
tion teachers. It is a required course for all general elementary and special education under- 
graduate majors. 

The second course is SPED 562-Consultation and Collaboration in Special Education. This 
course provides students with the necessary information to collaborate and consult in inte- 
grated school systems, it has been an elective for all graduate programs in education and 
required in seven'll special education graduate options. 

Intended Outcomes 

As inclusion of students with disabilities in general education classrooms becomes preferred 
practice in many schools across the nation, the need for teacher collaboration becomes more 
and more evident. The purpose of requiring undergraduate and graduate courses in collabo- 
ration is to better prepare teachers for the teamwork necessary across human services in 
today's complex society. 

Lessons Learned 

The undergraduate course has been difficult to schedule and difficult to plan. The elementary 
and special education programs are tightly structured and sequenced, so adding an addi- 



tional course means that students may have one or several semesters when they enroll in 20+ 
semester hours. The individualization content seems to be redundant for special education 
majors, but necessary for general education students. The collaboration content is difficult 
for undergraduate students to comprehend due to their lack of an extensive experiential base 
in the field. 

The graduate course has been attended by both education and human services majors. De- 
mand for course content is so great that the university is currently revising its graduate pro- 
grams in order to require the course in a College of Education and Human Services graduate 
core. 

Qjoniacl. Mary Susan E. Fishbaugh. Montana State University-Billings. College of Education 
and Human Services. Education 105. 1500 No. 30th St., Billings. MT 59101, Phone 406/ 
657-2336, Fax 406/657-2807. Internet SPED_FlSH@VINO.EMCMTEDU 



Northwestern State University 

Natchitoches, Louisiana 

Integration of Technology into the Teaching^amii^ Process 

The five-year program of integrating technology into teacher education started with a cam- 
pus-wide planning effort in 1989-90 school year. This initiative has resulted in a massive infu- 
sion of technology, the development of a new teacher education model, major changes and 
additions to the teacher education curriculum. 

The integration of a technology plan used corporate grants, state grants and university funds 
to establish the Educational Technology Center as a hands-on training and demonstration 
site for new technologies. Desktop PCs. training and technical support were provided for all 
faculty/staff. Content/ skills areas of technology were identified and faculty were trained in 
each professional education course. Another aspect of the reform is the inclusion of technol- 
ogy in all program folios and course syllabi. The computer/technology literacy endorsement 
program was revised. New degrees, the MEDand EDS. with an emphasis in educational tech- 
nology have been introduced. Distributed networks were installed throughout the laboratory 
school; faculty were trained to n^e them. Network wiring of TEC classrooms were extended 
(also to the lab school) and r.tedia carts for mobile IBM/MAC projection stations were pro- 
vided. Faculty were trained in computer-based audio graphics and television-based distance 
learning courses and a new rr ulti-media networked lab updated program hardware and soft- 
ware. Statewide satellite courses and conferences modeling technology have been initiated. 

Intended Outcomes 

The goals of the orogram are to prepare education faculty to effectively use and model tech- 
nology in the teaching/learning process and to educate pre-service and in-service teachers in 
the use of technology as a tool for teaching and learning. 

Lessons Learned 

Several things were learned through this program. It is essential to insure the faculty has 
input and ownership of the technology plan through professional development activities. Put 



new technologies in the hands of the instructors and begin training as soon as the technolo- 
gies are supportable. Develop teacher experts in all program areas. Spread the purchase of 
new technologies over a several year period so that they can be more easily absorbed into the 
program and to preclude massive obsolescence. Establish a technology committee with rep- 
resentatives of all program areas to insure curriculum integration of the competencies neces- 
sary to meet/exceed the International Society for Technology in Education Foundations Stan- 
dards for teacher preparation programs. Incorporate technology intothe program model, pro- 
gram folios, and course syllabi. Develop a technology literacy matrix to identify the introduc- 
tion. reinforcement and mastery of specific technology skills. Encourage and model the use 
of alternative evaluation methods using portfolio projects. Work closely with cooperating lab 
and field experience teachers to insure students are exposed to best practice. Revise the 
technology competencies with hardware and software changes. Encourage teacher visits and 
technology exchanges within the university, with other universities and corporate partners. 
Support faculty professional membership in organizations which promote and encourage tech- 
nology use. 

Contact-. Robert E. Gillan. Northwestern State University. Educational Technology Center, 
Natchitoches, LA 71497. Phone 318/357-5091. Fax 318/357-5092. Internet: 
Gillan@NSULA.EDU 



Oklahoma State Regents for Higher Education 

Oklahoma Clty> Oklahoma 
Systemwide Teacher Education Review 

Areas of concern were developed from 23 recommendations for the enhancement of teacher 
preparation programs made to the Oklahoma State Regents for Higher Education by the 
Teacher Education External Program Review Team in December 1992. 

Significant improvement has occurred on each campus and. cumulatively, systemwide within 
existing budgetary resources. For example, 42 teacher education programs have been offi- 
cially deleted. 10 are being phased out, 16 program options have been discontinued and five 
are under review. As a result, 25 faculty positions and more than $1 million were gained for 
reallocation. The Council of Graduate Schools guidelines have been adopted and i mplemented 
at each institution. Other aaomplishments include the elimination of faculty overloads ex- 
cept in infrequent and unusual circumstances, the analyzation of grade distributions in pro- 
fessional education courses and the subsequent establishment of procedures on each cam- 
pus to bring them in line with university-wide distributions, and the review of professional 
education course syllabi for substance, content and duplication. Capital bonds monies have 
been used for upgrading technology for instructional purposes. The use of adjunct faculty has 
been reduced to a desirable level at all but two institutions and progress has been made at 
those. Higher education representatives are actively participating on statewide committees 
restructuring the teacher education curriculum and teacher certification and a statewide lead- 
ership conference has been conducted for deans/directors of teacher education. 



Intended Outcomes 

The intent of the teacher education reform initiative in Oklahoma was to upgrade the quality 
of teacher preparation throughout the state system to a nationally competitive level, as well 
as to develop and test a model for program enhancement that can be applied to other 
systemwide programs. 

Lessons Learned 

A comprehensive systemwide initiative can have a significant impact on selected program 
areas at both the institutional and state system levels. Program reviews conducted by con- 
sultants outside the state system reinforce systemwide and institutional strengths, as well as 
draw attention to neglected or overlooked areas. Once systemwide goals are established, 
they must be applied to individual institutions in a collaborative process between institu- 
tional and systemwide staff. Systemwide staff must have the credentials and experience to 
serve in a consultative role. Continuous follow-up on the process and the progress of reform 
must be maintained at each institution. Regular, structured visits to each campus are crucial. 
Systemwide initiative provides both motivation and support for local campus actions basic 
to reform. Finally, the vice president for academic affairs/provost is the key person on each 
campus for program reform and must be involved in both the ongoing assessment and en- 
hancement process. 

Contact: Curtis L. Englebright. Oklahoma State Regents for Higher Education. State Capitol 
Complex, 500 Education Building, Oklahoma City. OK 73105-4500. Phone 405/524-9151. Fax 
405/524-9230 

Southern lllinoift University at Carbondale 

Carbondale, lilinoU 
Changes in TEP Curriculum 

Changes have occurred in the Teacher Education Program (TEP) curriculum at SlUC. All ma- 
jors in elementary education, secondary education, and K-12 programs must complete courses 
in Classroom Management and Discipline. Evaluation ofTeachingand Learning, and Charac- 
teristics and Methods for Teaching Exceptional Children. The first two are each two semester 
hour courses. Classroom Management and Discipline is taken with a field experience that 
provides students with an opportunity to observe and experience first-hand good manage- 
ment practices and discipline experiences. Evaluation of teaching and learning provides stu- 
dents with knowledge of test and measurement principles, experience with using standard- 
ized tests, and development of testingand other evaluation mechanism for their area of teach- 
ing. It also introduces them to state staff development and evaluation procedures which they 
will encounter upon teaching in Illinois. 

Characteristics and Methods lor Teaching Exceptional Children prepares teachers for 
mainstreamed and inclusive classrooms. Clock hours with special needs children provide 
experiences which enhance the knowledge base of the courses. 
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The curriculum of the TEP program was changed in response to graduate evaluation feed' 
back, changes In state standards, and response to the knowledge base needs of beginning 
teachers. 

Intended Outcomes 

The TEP curriculum was chan-.ed to provide better and more pertinent preparation for stu- 
dents in the TEP program. 

lessons Learned 

Students recognize the need for these courses after completing them. Early in their programs, 
they still have difficulty understanding why so many education courses are required. 

Originally, the content of the special education course was infused throughout several educa- 
tion courses. It is easier to document content and experiences in an established course. 

0»itac(; Nancy L Ouisenberry, Southern Illinois University at Carbondale, College of 
Education, Mail Code 4624. Carbondale. IL6290I4624, Phone 618/453-2415 , Fax 618/ 
453-1646 , Internet geEl I40@siucvmb.siu.edu 



State University of New York, College at Cortland 

Cortland, New York 

Preparation of Resource Specialists for Inclusive Physical Education 

For more than 40 years, institutions of higher education have been preparing adapted physi- 
cal educators to teach children with disabilities. Nearly alt of these programs have sought to 
prepare adapted physical educators to provide services through separate, segregated adapted 
physical education classes in which there is one adapted physical educator and one or more 
children with disabilities. Yet recently there has been a significant philosophical shift regard- 
ing the best setting for teaching children with disabilities. The emphasis is now on inclu- 
sion — ^the practice of educating a student with a disability, even a severe disability, in regular 
classes with typical peers in the neighborhood school, not as an occasional visitor, but as a 
full member of the class. Adapted physical educators, in order to be successful, must learn to 
become resource specialists who possess both the teacher and consultant skills necessary to 
support the regular physical educators in whose classes children with disabilities are now 
included. 

Both the course content and field experiences of the master’s degree program in Adapted 
Physical Education at SUNY College at Cortland were revised to develop resource specialist 
skills in addition to the adapted physical education skills normally taught. Students learn to 
advocate for the support systems that are vital to the success of teaching children with dis- 
abilities in regular physical education classes (e.g. assistance of paraprofessionals. peer tu- 
tors): to work collaboratively with regular physical educators, the child's family, other teach- 
ers, physical and occupational therapists, and administrators; and to provide training for 
regular physical educators and others in adapted physical education. 
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This project to prepare resource specialists in adapted physical education received invalu- 
able assistance through a grant of nearly $200,000 overthree years. I99I-I994, funded by the 
U.S. Department of Education. Office of Special Education Programs. Division of Personnel 
Preparation. It funded the full-time study of 1 8 graduate assistants (six per year). These graduate 
assistants are in addition tothe 2 1 full-time and part-time graduate students (seven per year) 
enrolled in the master's degree program. The federal funds also provided release time for 
faculty to plan, implement, evaluate and revise the curricular change. 

Intended Outcomes 

The purpose of the reform was to make curricular changes in the master's degree preparation 
of adapted physical educators so they may serve as resource specialists facilitating the in- 
struction of children with disabilities in regular physical education classes. 

l-essons Learned 

Surveys of past graduate assistants and their employers indicate curricular changes have 
resulted in the successful preparation of resource specialists who' possess the skills needed 
to serve both as teachers and consultants in adapted physical education. Close to 90 percent 
of the program graduate assistants are currently employed teaching in physical education. 

The resource specialist concept is especially suited to meeting tke needs of children with 
disabilities in rural areas, where low incidence and long distances ^clude adapted physical 
educators teaching children with disabilities directly. In the grant's mal component, resource 
specialists were educated with skills to address rural requirements. Two of the past graduate 
assistants are now employed as resource specialists in Alaska, where they are two of the six 
adapted physical educators in the entire state of Alaska. 

One initial difficulty of the project was finding inclusive schools for resource specialist field 
experience placements. When this project began in 1991, there were only a few inclusive 
schools near Cortland College so many of the graduate assistants worked in these same, few 
schools. Since 1991. the reform of inclusive .schooling has come to over half of the school 
districts near Cortland College, so there are now several excellent inclusive field experience 
placements available. While anticipating the need for resource specialists created initial dif- 
ficulty in finding appropriate field experiences, it has ultimately been a real advantage for 
Cortland College. The college now has four years of experience preparing adapted physical 
educators with the resource specialist skills that schools are now requesting. 

CoHtait: Diane H. Craft. State University of New York College at Cortland. Department of 
Physical Education. Cortland, NY 13045, Phone 607/753-4908. Fax 607/753-4929, Internet 
CRAFT@SNYCORVA.Cortland.edu 
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State University of New York College at Fredonia 

Frcdonia, New York 

The Changing Curriculum in Teacher Education (RARE Program) 

The Reflective and Responsive Educator (RARE) program consists of five major components. 
First, all RARE participants complete a series of four field-based experiences. Each field- 
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based experience is taught in con|unction with a required education course to better estab- 
lish the link between theory and practice. Each field experience is highly structured, well 
supervised, and carried out In conjunction with at least one other class member. RARE train- 
ees move from providing non-lnstructional services to tutoring individuals with specific 
exceptionalities, to instructing small heterogeneous learning groups, to ultimately serving 
an entire class of youngsters. This gradual shifting of instructional responsibility facilitates 
RARE participants' acquisition and retention of specific teaching competencies, and makes 
them more secure with diverse types of learners. The second major program component is 
direct training in the use and evaluation of speciHc, validated teaching practices. They are 
instructed to use only those teaching methods and strategies that have the highest probabil- 
ity of being successful. The third component of the RARE program involves systematic train- 
ing in collaborative decision making. Through the use of cohort learning groups, partner pair- 
ings for practice and field-based activities, small group cooperative learning sessions, and 
specific peer coaching assignments, pre-service teachers are taught how to work together 
effectively. The final two components of the RARE program are an objective evaluation sys- 
tem for assessing program outcomes, and a conceptual framework that prepares teachers as 
"reflective decision-makers' and "life-long learners ' Program outcomes are assessed at both 
the trainee and pupil level using a performance-based outcome system. 

Intended Outcomes 

The Reflective and Responsive Educator program is designed to prepare pre-service educa- 
tors to be instructionally diverse teachers. That is. the RARE program prepares prospective 
teachers to monitor their pupils' performance on an ongoing basis and to respond by select- 
ing empirically validated instructional practices if and when a student falls below existing 
expectations. 

Lessons Learned 

Change, both in the public schools and at the university, is difficult but possible. However, it 
is a slow and painstaking process that is greatly influenced by both internal and external 
contingencies (e.g.. public/ Institutional policy, public support, arts and sciences faculty, and 
the daily realities of life in schools). An additional lesson has been that RARE students have 
noticed the changes that have been undertaken and that, for the most part, they support 
these efforts. Implementation efforts have also indicated, however, that widespread Imple- 
mentation of the program (i.e., across all pre-service educators) may not be a feasible and 
sustainable effort given existing institutional resources. Given an opportunity to do it differ- 
ently. project staff would probably implement the RARE program with one cohort of teachers 
at a time, while simultaneously collecting more outcome-based data to evaluate the efficacy, 
efficiency and social acceptability of the model. 

Contact: Alan H. Wheeler. State University of New York College at Fredonia. Division of 
Educational Studies. W- 1 1 3 Thompson Hall. Fredonia. NY 14063. Phone 716/673-3449, Fax 
716/673-3224 



State University of New York at New Paltz 

New Path, New York 

Master of Science in Teaching Degree Program 

The New Paltz MST program reflects current changes in the curriculum in teacher education 
in three major ways. It includes focused, directed field components as part of the curricula of 
three required courses in the program; it includes a specific course in addressing educational 
and cultural diversity as well as strands in inclusion and multicultural education in all course 
curricula in the program; and there is a product portfolio assessment at the end of the pro* 
gram instead of the usual comprehensive examination. 

These innovations address the needs of the students as they enterthe teaching profession in 
that they provide contact with real schools early in the program and they address society's 
need for caring teachers who appreciate the rich diversity of the students and who have the 
skills to teach a diverse student popuiation 

The MST program provides the opportunity to change careers and enter the teaching profes- 
sion to students who would not be able to enroll in MST or MAT program that have year-Jong 
internships at Holmes Group schools and other institutions. The MST is a coherent program 
of courses, beginning with an introductory course in assessment and curriculum planning, 
which is the first course with a field component. Other initial methods courses include a 
course in fundamentals of reading instruction, elementary science methods, and elementary 
social studies methods. Students may take a full-time or part-time course load depending on 
their individual needs. 



The MST program is centered around themes of diversity, learner-centered curriculum, as- 
sessment, instruction, and school change. These themes run throughout the foundations 
and methods courses of the program. 'The capstone courses in the MST are the two courses in 
child development and social context. These courses both contain a field experience of at 
least six hours in a public school setting. Students complete a child study in the first course 
and an action research study in the second. Projects from these two courses and from the 
Assessment and Curriculum Planning course form the basis for the portfolio, which also in- 
cludes a written philosophy of education and work chosen by the student. 



Intended Outcomes 

'The MST program was designed to provide adult students who are either changing careers or 
choosing elementary school teaching after a liberal arts undergraduate education with a com- 
prehensive, high quality induction into the teaching profession. The MST is a cohesive pro- 
gram that reflects the most recent research and curriculum trends in education. 



Lessons Learned 

The project demonstrates that it is possible to provide a high-quality program for non-tradi- 
tional students, who are motivated and committed to teaching as a profession, without com- 
promising standards of academic or professional quality. The MST students are an integral 
part of the departmental graduate courses and provide a valuable new perspective for our 
other graduate students, all of whom are certified teachers. The program reflects a*' much of 
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the most current research as possible without marginalizing students who cannot participate 
in full-time internships because they are not financially able to leave paid work for one year. 

In the future, the methods courses will be more closely connected to the field. This may be 
accomplished by having more practicing teachers serve as clinical faculty in the methods 
courses. They could invite students to their classes and even on field trips. This was one of 
the most successful aspects of the Child. Family, School II course this past iail. The course 
was team taught by the MST director and a practicing middle school principal. When the sixth 
graders in the middle school went on a three-day outdoor education field trip to an environ- 
mental education center, all the MST students who were able to attend went along as chaper- 
ons and observers. This helped them to acquire real experience with students in authentic 
situations and it served as the basis for several action research projects. More such experi- 
ences would be beneficial. 

CoHbict; Philip .A. Schmidt. State University of New York at New Paltz, School of Education. 

Old Main Building. 104. New Paltz. NY 12561. Phone 914/257-2800, Fax 914/257-2799, 

Internet SCHMIDTP@SNYNEWVM 

State University of New York College at Potsdam 

Potsdam, New York 

Cluster Courses; Integrating Collaborative Alternatives to Methods Courses 

Traditionally, methods courses have been offered as a single course by a single professor and 
the student could enroll in any methods course in anyorder once admitted to this university’s 
program. With the creation of cluster courses, two or three methods courses are combined in 
an interdisciplinary manner and the professors teach each cluster course with each other at 
the university level and with their colleagues in the public school. All of the 'hands-on” field 
experiences take place in the public schools under the supervision of the professors and the 
public school teachers, ensuring professional development in a realistic and unique experi- 
ence. 

The clusters are sequential and are built on the concept that faculty work together to inte- 
grate the content and provide team-teaching to ensure future teachers of a meaningful learn- 
ing experience. 

Intended Outcomes 

Cluster courses were designed to provide unique, integrative and collaborative alternatives 
for field experiences when education students enrolled in methods courses. 



Lessons Learned 

The reform team learned that the collaboration with the public school teachers has provided 
all the instruaors as well as the students an opportunity to experience aspects of teaching/ 
learning that are not normally inculcated in the traditional approach. Not only did the inter- 
disciplinary approach in clustering provide everyone with new knowledge about how content 
areas are interrelated, but the students could experience for themselves how the theory is 
applied in practice in the actual classroom. 



As a lesult, a video has been produced in which key players involved in the cluster courses 
share their learning experiences with others who may be interested in pursuing such a pro- 
gram. 

For the cluster courses to provide maximum opportunities for learning, the pre-planning stages 
must identify the fact that much of the process that transpires, i.e., planning, teaching, trans- 
portation, scheduling, etc., will have to evolve to some degree, in this respect, confidence 
was gained about the direction this major reform has taken 

CoHUzcf: Leslie Crawford, SUNY Potsdam, Satterlee Hall, Room 115. Potsdam, NY 13676. 
Phone 315-267-2515. Fax 315/267-4802. Internet CRAWFOLW @ Potsdam.Edu 



University of North Carolina'Greensboro 

Greensboro, North Carolina 

The Teachers Academy: A Structure to Strengthen a University-'Wide Approach to 
Teacher Education 

In his recent work. Teachers for Our Nation's Schools. |ohn Goodlad suggests that restructur- 
ing teacher education and reforming our schools must occur simultaneously. He calls for a 
new structure for teacher education, a 'center of pedagogy committed solely to advancing the 
art and science of teaching and immersing educators in it . . Following Goodlad's advice, 
the University of North Carolina-Greensboro (UNCG). in creating the Teachers Academy and 
in expanding the on-going collaborative efforts with area school districts, is striving to 
operationalize Goodlad^ call for the simultaneous reform of teacher education and our schools. 

At UNCG. programs leading to teacher licensure are housed in the College of Arts and Sci- 
ences. in other professional schools (except nursing), as well as in the School of Education. 
While there are strengths that occur as a result of such diversity, the lack of a unified structure 
results in fragmentation of programs and makes the coordination of curricular changes, certi- 
fication requirements, and clinical placements much more difficult. It is very difficult to de- 
velop a sense of community and purpose among all faculty and students involved in profes- 
sional education. It is this problem of community that the Teachers Academy has been cre- 
ated to address. 

The Teachers Academy replaces and expands the activities formerly performed by a Teacher 
Education Cabinet. Through its Executive Cabinet, Council of Program Coordinators (com- 
prised of faculty coordinators of our 40 plus programs). Faculty Assembly (comprised of all 
faculty involved in licensure programs across the university), and four standing committees, 
the Teachers Academy oversees and coordinates UNCG teacher education programs. In addi- 
tion to reviewing curriculum proposals and focusing on policy issues, the Teachers Academy 
sponsors faculty and student development activities throughout the year. Included among 
these is an annual conference on teaching and teacher education and special projects on 
multiculturalism and diversity. 
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Intended Outcomes 

The Teachers Academy is designed to strengthen UNCG's university-wide approach to the 
education of teachers and other school personnel. Its primary purpose is to develop a sense 
of community among all university faculty and students involved in professional education. 
The academy serves as a vehicle for developing a common language and a shared vision 
between the arts, sciences and professional faculty on campus. 

Lessons Learned 

One lesson has become crystal clear during the first year and a half of the Teachers Academy's 
existence. Building a sense of community takes time and patient, reasoned discussion. The 
key to continuous improvement will be the commitment by university faculty, university stu- 
dents. and public school personnel to participate in the academy’s activities. While faculty 
have performed admirably as members of the four standing committees, faculty as a whole 
have not participated in the activities of the academy as enthusiastically as had been hoped. 
The big events, such as the annual conference, are well attended, but regular 'acuity assem- 
blies are not well attended. The project is rowing against a current in which faculty efforts and 
allegiance is departmentally bound. 

During the inaugural year of the Teachers Academy, much time and energy focused on estab- 
lishing the four standing committees and in electing a chair of the Teachers Academy Faculty 
Assembly. Not enough attention was given to developing the Council of Program Coordina- 
tors into a major forum for coordinating teacher education activities across the university. As 
the university prepares for NCATE Continuing Accreditation Process, one goal is to energize 
the talents that comprise the Council of Program Coordinators. 

Cfl«lfltl;Tony W. lohnson. University of North Carolina-Creensboro. The Teachers Academy. 
318Curry Building. Greensboro. NC 27412. Phone 910/334-3412. Fax 910/334-4120. Internet; 
lohnsonT® Dewey.UNCG.edu 



University of Northern Iowa 

Cedar Falls, Iowa 

The Changing Curriculum in Teacher Education 

The curriculum for student teachers has not changed as quickly as it should to accommodate 
technology. This project will bring technology to the classroom via the student teacher. Stu- 
dent teachers must have both the technology and the leeway to use it with students to really 
understand the possibilities. 

Each of the seven student teachers in a supervision group checked out a PowerBook for his or 
her exclusive use during student teaching. Seminars on the basic use and operation of the 
computer, as well as the application of technology into the classroom, were held with these 
seven students. Not only were students to use the computer for journals, reflections and 
lesson plans, but classroom applications were expected and reflected upon 
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At the weekly seminars, students brought their PowerBooks. Three basic concepts of word 
processing, data base and spreadsheets were reviewed, and appropriate classroom software 
was demonstrated. Student teachers were given technical support and guidance in the appli' 
cation in their classrooms. Seminars included technology as a basic concept. 

Intended Outcomes 

Too often, teachers expecting student teachers from the universities to be well versed in the 
use of technology in the classroom, find that although the students are able to use word 
processors for their own work, they are unaWe to translate that into technology in their teach- 
ing. The intent of the 'PowerBooks for Student Teachers' project was to integrate the use of 
computer technology into the classroom’during the student teaching experience. 

Lessons learned: 

The students in this pilot study were overwhelmingly attached to their computers at the end 
of the 10 weeks. The primary use was word processing. Student teachers have responsibility 
for many documents; all of the seven student teachers used the computer for their paper- 
work. The result was that in this group, lesson plan development was accelerated, reflections 
and journal entries longer and more elaborative. action research included more sophisti- 
cated data analysis including charts, and classroom materials were more polished and pro- 
fessional. 

Five of the seven students brought technology to the students in their classroom. One stu- 
dent had math classes develop HyperCard stacks to explain fractions in their world. One 
student's class collected sample data and used the spreadsheet to create granhs. Two stu- 
dents had children type stories. Physical education students wrote fitness goals and kept 
track of their progress. 

The classroom applications need to be nourished and supported, as student teachers are 
often going into classrooms with little or no technology. The university has an obligation to 
lead in the area of technology in the classroom, and student teachers with PowerBooks can 
be a major force in making this happen. 

Conlacl: ludy Lindholm. University of Northern Iowa, 317 Columbus Drive, Marshalltown, lA 
50158, Phone 515/754- 1000, Fax 515/754-1003. Interne: Lindholmj@UNI.edu 



University of Texas at San Antonio 

San Antonioi Texas 

Interdisciplinary Studies Degree and Certification Program (IDS) 

The Interdisciplinary Studies Degree and Certification Program (IDS) has made a major change 
in the curriculum for elementary teacher education, as the faculty, faced with state govern- 
ment legislation, sought to create a substantive, challenging, and meaningful undergraduate 
degree program to prepare teachers for the lower schools who are well informed and self- 
directed, life-long learners. 
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IDS has four components: a university core, a major in interdisciplinary studies, a discipline- 
specific area of specialization, and a professional education sequence. Courses in the major 
develop students' understanding of conceptual Interrelationships among the sciences, math- 
ematics. the arts, and the humanities. Students also study and apply the modes of inquiry 
that are unique to the natural sciences and mathematics, the social sciences, and the arts 
and humanities. They explore those aspects of critical and creative thinking that are common 
to all fields of study, and the influences of content and context on inquiries in each. 

Professional studies build upon the interdisciplinary qualities of the IDS major to prepare 
students for thematic interdisciplinary teaching, using varied instructional models to sup- 
port children's conceptual, intellectual and affective growth. The main program goal is to 
develop teachers as self-directed learners who understand their own thinking and learning 
processes and can describe, explain and modify them. The rationale is that teachers with 
these abilities will work to develop the same abilities in their students. 

Intended Outcomes 

The Interdisciplinary Studies Degree and Certification Program was established in response 
to Texas state legislation which eliminated undergraduate degrees in education. The IDS pro- 
gram is designed to prepare elementary teachers who have a breadth of knowledge and un- 
derstanding o.f interrelationships among traditional disciplines of study, are conversant with 
different ways of knowing, can model diverse modes of inquiry, and can guide children's inter- 
disciplinary inquiries. 

Lessons Learned 

The IDS program provides for the substantive academic preparation of elementary teachers 
in the social sciences, the humanities, and ways of knowing. IDS students are well prepared 
to understand and apply to their teaching the universal principles of human experience which 
are derived from their studies in the humanities and the social sciences. As they move through 
the program. IDS students become increasingly capable of self- directed critical and reflective 
inquiry. The program encourages continuing collaboration of university and community col- 
lege faculty for teacher education and has increased interaction between education and fac- 
ulty from other disciplines. The program has been the impetus for faculty joint appointments 
in education and other academic divisions, and the appointment of faculty who are dedi- 
cated. by assignment, to the IDS program. 

The IDS program is not yet satisfied with its ability to prepare students to guide children's 
learning in mathematics and the natural sciences. A new area of specialization in advanced 
interdisciplinary studies is proposed to address this limitation. 

Insufficient resources and incentives have been available for faculty development in teaching 
and the use of instructional technology. Planning is underway to enhance faculty develop- 
ment. 

In hindsight, it was found that the program needed a clearer organizational structure; this has 
now been accomplished. Another need which the program staff is attempting to meet is an 
accurate tracking system to monitor the progress of IDS majors on entry, during and after 
completion of the program. 
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CoHtacl; Christopher Borman. University of Texas at San Antonio. 6900 N Loop 1604 W, San 
Antonio. TX 78249-0654. Phone 210/691-4410. Fax 210/691-5848 



Western Carolina University 

CuHowKee, North Carolina 

Using Portfolios As a Framework to Restructure a Graduate Program 

Curriculum in teacher education, as in other areas of education, is exploring alternative ways 
to structure learning experiences which allow students to be creative when working on real 
problems. By using a portfolio model of work and evaluation, this program supplies a frame- 
work in which students address authentic problems and gain confidence in developing and 
implementing new approaches to instruction and educational practice. 

In this graduate program in special education, the university replaced its final comprehensive 
exam with a requirement that students present a portfolio documenting competency in eight 
areas. Since there are no prescriptive guidelines for how each competency area must be ad- 
dressed. each student's portfolio reflects his or her individual work and application of ideas. 
Faculty structure the work through the use of proiect proposals in which students, with the 
help of faculty, develop a plan for implementing an idea or instructional strategy and for 
evaluating their project. 

In their projects, students apply information from their university classes to real issues in 
their schools and communities. Because the projects address real and immediate concerns 
in their schools, students must develop useful and relevant solutions to real problems. Con- 
sequently. the projects in the portfolio must document the student's ability to analyze prob- 
lems, develop new approaches, and evaluate theii effectiveness. 

Evaluation of portfolios is both formative and summative. Students evaluate their projects 
based on criteria they have developed jointly with faculty. In addition to evaluating their 
projects, studen c .valuate how well they address the eight competency areas throughout 
their program as the portfolio is developing and in their final submission. At the end of the 
student's program, faculty complete a summative evaluation which includes a rating of each 
competency area by two faculty and one outside special education professional. 

Intended Outcomes 

The graduate program in behavior disorders uses a portfolio model of work and evaluation 
which requires demonstration of competency in eight areas. The maiorgoal of the reform was 
to ensure that graduate students can apply Information and address real problems in schools 
and communities. 

Lessons Learned 

The most import?nt lesson is that students are eager to be more creative and ir.ore profes- 
sional in their work. The projects which they have developed and implemented are innovative 
and relevant to their lives and to their professipns. For faculty. It is exciting and satisfying to 
provide the structure and assistance which help students implement their own ideas based 
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on current knowledge. Faculty members find themselves working with students as colleagues 
and professionals rather than training them in the latest technical procedure. 

Faculty also have found that portfolios met the primary goal for students in that at the end of 
their program, they will have developed new skills which are being used in their classrooms. 
Unlike reading final written comprehensive exams, faculty can see demonstrations of the 
students' teaching and their ability to solve problems. 

An unanticipated benefit is that, because students' work is built on professional concerns 
and current school dilemmas, there is usually a real audience interested in what they have 
done. Students have been involved in presentations, workshops and professional writing in 
ways that they never were prior to adopting this model. 

Another important advantage to using a portfolio is that the development is ongoing and 
requires faculty to continually interact with each student. Also, it is easy to adjust projects 
and portfolios to a wide range of student experiences and ability. In this program, first year 
graduate students who have never held a job and teachers who have spent 20 years in the 
classroom are enrolled. Portfolio projects can accommodate these wide difference s and al- 
low students to work at a meaningful level. 

All the problems with portfolios have not been solved. Evaluation of projects and the total 
portfolio is subjective. Also, working with students on projects takes more faculty time than 
traditional course assignments. However, the work is more interesting and sometimes leads 
to professional development or presentations for the faculty member as well. 

The most difficult problem has been devising strategies to have full-time students involved 
enough in schools so that they are able to develop meaningful projects. Close ties are being 
developed with a number of local schools, but a satisfactory solution to this problem has not 
been fully achieved. 

Contacl-. Ellen Bacon, Lisa Bloom. Western Carolina University. Department of Human 
Services. WCU, Cullowhee. NC 28723. Phone 704/227-7310. Fax 704/227-7388, Internet 
BaconE@wcuvaxl .wcu.edu, Bloom@wcuvaxl.wcu.edu 



North Carolina Teaching Fellows Program 

The North Carolina Teaching Fellows Program provides an enhanced curriculum which supple- 
ments the regular teacher education program by integrating learning in the classroom and 
experiential learning outside of the classroom. Students capitalize on their unique interests 
and abilities to d/scover creative solutions to the challenges of improving public education 
today. 

In this program. Fellows attend weekly se mi rs designed to address issues of importance in 
public education. Experts present topics on issues such as school violence, technology, in- 
clusion. site-based management, child abuse and cultural diversity, which are unavailable 
through the regular teacher education program. 
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Teaching Fellows required service projects include tutoring at-risk students in collaboration 
with local public schools. This provides an awareness of some of the current problems expe- 
rienced by this population, as well as assistance in meeting class assignments for the student 
being tutored. Teaching Fellows who are exposed to this special population early can search 
fur ways to meet their needs and make teacher education preparation more relevant. 

The mentoring component of the Teaching Fellows Program is critical in building profes- 
sional rapport and development for faculty and students alike. Students develop a relation- 
ship with an individual whom they consider to be a personal and professional role model. 
Together with their mentor, students explore, in-depth, an educational topic of interest to 
both parties and present their findings with assistance from their mentor. 

Experiential learning through travel to philosophically diverse schools helps prepare Fellows 
fortheopportunitiesavailabletothem, as well as broadenstheir understanding of multicultural 
issues. An international travel experience enhances the students' understanding of global 
issues and its place in society today. 

Iirtended Outcomes 

The Teaching Fellows Program seeks to provide opportunities and experiences that encour- 
age the development of outstanding leaders and inviting, reflective decision-makers to serve 
the public schools of North Carolina. Closely aligned to this goal is a strong need to improve 
the image of the teaching profession and the quality of public education by providing an 
enhanced curriculum which integrates in-classroom and out-of-class learning. 

Lessons Learned 

Asa resultoftheirexposuretoa variety of issues and ideas through seminars, presentations, 
travel and personal experience, the Teaching Fellows are better equipped to handle their own 
classrooms. The stereotypical idealism of the novice teacher is replaced with a more worldly 
awareness and a determined motivation to create change for better using the ideas and strat- 
egies to which they have been exposed. 

The international travel experience gives them a new sense of self and of their role in leading 
others and a desire to share their learning with others. Th« local field trips help expand their 
knowledge of teaching models and learning philosophies so that they might choose the most 
appropriate ones for their classrooms/students. 

The mentoring project establishes a collegial relationship between student and faculty mem- 
ber that facilitates the student’s change to becoming a teacher. Creating a research project 
with the faculty member, rather than for a class assignment, helps facilitate the change. 

As an innovative teacher education reform established in 1986. the North Carolina Teaching 
Fellows Program is the most ambitious scholarship program for preparing teachers in the 
state to date. The $20,000 incentive awarded to Teaching Fellows underscores the state's 
commitment to the training of superior teachers. Although funding continues to exist as a 
problem for offering enhanced curriculum opportunities to regular teacher education stu- 
dents, a goal of this program is to expand the benefits to non-teaching Teaching Fellows 
where possible. 
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Contact: Carol Burton. Western Carolina University. Coilegeol Education and Psychology, 
Killian 334. Cullowhee. NC 28723. Phone 704/227-7056, Fax 704/227-7388, Internet 
Burton@WCU.EDU 



Western Illinois University 

Macomb, Illinois 

The CommTech Curriculum Integration Project 

A major goal of the illinois 2000 plan states ‘All Illinois public school students will attend 
schools which ellectively use technology as a resource to support student learning and im- 
prove operational efficiency." To accomplish this goal, teacher preparation programs must 
integrate computers, video, multimedia and telecommunications technologies into the cur- 
riculum. The premise must be accepted that the time has passed when the teacher is the sole 
disseminator of information and the student s role is to be a passive recipient of knowledge. 
To be successful in improving education, teachers must empower students to be responsible 
for their own learning by teaching them new approaches to acquiring knowledge that opti- 
mize new technologies and informational tools and by providing instructional resources be- 
yond textbooks to, instead, expand students' opportunities to acquire new knowledge and 
information. 

The college has created a distance learning linkage, using two-way compressed TV technol- 
ogy. with Springfield Public School District, which is located 90 miles south of the university 
campus. The linkage is used much like a Professional Development School partnership for 
college professors to collaborate with teachers and administrators at the K- 1 2 setting. 

During the past 18 months, college professors and K-12 educators have worked together to 
identify technology competencies for students in the teacher education program. As a result, 
competencies in five core areas have been identified (interactive multimedia, distance learn- 
ing. instructional video. telecommunications/Internet, and computers). In addition, over 20 
courses have either been redesigned or c.re undergoing revision to infuse aspects of the five 
core (identified in the previous sentence). 

Finally, through reallocation of appropriated funds and from external grants, the college has 
expended over $1 million to establish a technologically rich teaching/learning environment 
for faculty and students. Efforts include upgrading existing computer facilities to include 
multimedia stations for students to preview CD-ROM courseware; creation of nine electronic 
classrooms, equipped with a variety of advanced technologies for interactive teaching: estab- 
lishment of an interactive multimedia lab housing 1 1 Macintosh Power PC machines with 
CD-ROM drives, laserdisc players. TV monitors, scanners, a CD-ROM 'press." and other pe- 
ripherals for interactive multimedia instruction; and establishment of an instructional video 
lab which houses digital video camcorders, available for student check-out, and advanced 
digital editing equipment for student production of educational and/or training videotapes. 



Intended Outcomes 

Students in the teacher education program will be given a broad exposure to today's ad' 
vanced technologies, including opportunity for extensive 'hands on' experience working with 
computers, interactive multimedia, distance Earning, instructional video, and telecommuni- 
cations. Furthermore, prospective teachers will study under professors who teach in a tech- 
nologically rich teaching/learning environment and model for students the proper use of tech- 
nology in instruction. 

Lessons Learned 

When sought from the beginning, faculty input and support helped ensure the success of this 
project. Curriculum revision is an ongoing and a constant "fine tuning" process. Faculty re- 
lease time from teaching duties to rewrite/redesign existing courses to reflect an infusion of 
technology is essential. Further, faculty must be provided training and support to integrate 
new technologies into their own teaching if they are expected to model effective teaching 
with technology to students. This includes purchase of state-of-the-art equipment in faculty 
offices and provision of a facility where faculty can develop instructional materials using in- 
teractive multimedia and other formats. Support for faculty must also be provided in terms of 
instructional design and technical support. Personnel dollars to hire a full-time iiistructional 
developer, as well as additional technical staff, to maintain and trouble shoot the technical 
equipment in each of the labs (computer lab, interactive multimedia lab. instructional video 
lab) and the distance learning network. Technology, improvements are occurring so rapidly 
that updating equipment requires immediate ongoing curricular changes. 

In the future, physical plant changes which are required to upgrade facilities and establish 
new labs would be enhanced by early planning.. Hence, inclusion of physical plant personnel 
early in the planning process for establishment of laboratory and facility changes is required. 
Due to the complexity of integrating a variety cf technologies into the curriculum, non-edu- 
cation personnel, such as technical engineers, must be included as members of the reform 
team. 

Omtacl: David R. Taylor . Western Illinois University. College of Education & Human Services, 
HH 76. Macomb. IL 61455, Phone 309/298-1690, Fax 309/298-2222. Internet 
1bylorO@ccmail.wiu.bgu.edu 



Western Kentucky University 

Bowling Green. Kentucky 

Western Kentucky University's Early Elementary “Block" Approach 

The Kentucky Education Reform Act of 1990 required all elementary schools to develop and 
adopt an Ungraded Early Primary Program that involved all students in kindergarten through 
grade three. All primary programs were to adopt programs of contin uous (non-graded) progress. 
All primary programs were to include six critical attributes: developmentally appropriate prac- 
tices; multi-age, multi-ability classrooms: authentic assessment and qualitative reporting 
methods; professional teamvrork; parental involvement; and continuous progress. The new 
state-mandated paradigm for the Primary Program called for teacher graduates who could 



perform in a restructured school and facilitate the development of student performances on 
Kentucky's six new Learning Goals and New Teacher Professional Standards. 

During the summer of 1 992, the WKU faculty responsible for the preparation of teacher candi- 
dates at the early primary level integrated five methods courses into a l3-semester hour 
block developed around the critical attributes of the state's new Primary Program. 

A unified effort was made by the instructional team to model the concepts and skills taught. 
A special emphasis was placed on collaborative teaching and cooperative learning experi- 
ences. Students' learning experiences were focused around "authentic teaching tasks'* as pre- 
sented in the Kentucky Educational Reform Act materials. 

Field experiences became a much more significant part of the teacher candidate program, 
and all participants were a.ssigned to a primary classroom the third week of the semester. 
They spend five day days assisting the classroom teacher. During the 14th and 15th week of 
the semester, the pre-service teachers return to the same classroom. Summative assessment 
of the teacher candidate's performance is based on a combination of holistic scoring proce- 
dures and use of performance criteria for specific methods class requirements as outlined In 
the ELED Professional Block Handbook^ which was assembled by the Instructional faculty. The 
teacher candidates received supervision and coaching from the university teaching team, 
classroom teachers, and school principals. 

Intended Outcomes 

The reform intends to provide pre-service early elementary teacher candidates with an Inte- 
grated model of curriculum by combining five methods courses (advanced reading, social 
studies, mathematics, natural science and early childhood education). Further, university fac- 
ulty who teach the methods courses will form a collaborative/integrated teaching team and 
model for students concepts and skill taught. A special emphasis Is given to designing stu- 
dent experiences around authentic teaching tasks. 

Lessons Learned 

Since the initiation of this program as a single group experiment during the fall semester of 
1992, the Early Primary School Professional Block has expanded to include the total teacher 
preparation component (including the Summer Session) of the early pri mary program at WKU. 
This expansion has necessitated the formation of two instructional teams with some over-lap 
of teaching and supervision assignments. 

The teacher education faculty has experienced a process of growth and renewal. The pro- 
cesses involved in the block program have facilitated meaningful collaboration and produc- 
tive interaction between instructional personnel and the students. The concept of a family 
instructional unit encouraged interdependence from all members of the instructional team. 

The program is flexible and has gone through many "course corrections," many of which were 
based on feedback from the participants. As a unit, the faculty continues to revise and im- 
prove the "Block Approach." At the end of each semester, successes are reviewed and plans 
are made for Improvement. 
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The reform process taught the faculty some things. Before beginning, a clear vision statement 
which is agreed upon by all participating faculty should be written. All professors involved 
must be flexible with scheduling of time, course content, teaming, etc. All faculty must be 
committed to weekly planning time and being in the cooperating schools every day students 
are involved in field work. Teaching an integrated curriculum approach is difficult, but well 
worth the extra effort and time commitment. Student evaluations and feedback as well as the 
improved faculty collaboration and morale testify to this. 

Contad; Tabitha C. Daniel or Herb Simmons. Western Kentucky University. Department of 
Teacher Education. #1 Big Red Way. Bowling Green. KY, Phone 502/745-2615. Fax 502/745- 
6474 
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The Clinical Dimensions 
of Teacher Education 



Arizona State University West 

Phoenix, Arizona 

MUSE: Multicultural Urban School Experience 

MUSE has implications for curricular reform in methods courses and clinical experiences. 
MUSE students, upon completion of the semester, are able tocompare urban and non-urban 
schools, provide instruction that is sensitive to the distinctiveness of the students in 
multicultural environments, provide teacher education students with access to support ser- 
vices outside the classroom, and become more confident in a multicultural urban setting. 

Undergraduate secondary education majors are provided university teacher education classes 
on the campus of a local urban high school. Courses include principles and applications of 
effective instruction, assessment and evaluation in education, and reading in the content 
areas. The secondary education undergraduate students are assigned mentor teachers in their 
respective areas of academic specialization. These mentor teachers and university faculty 
teach the pedagogy classes. The university faculty participate in observing and coaching the 
interns in the mentor teachers’ classrooms. Evaluative information is collected from a variety 
of data sources (e.g.. surveys from faculty, students and participating mentor teachers as well 
as university students’ journal entries and thematic instructional units). 

Intended Outcomes 

MUSEgoals are to enable interaction between studentsand mentor teachers in a multicultural, 
urban school setting; to integrate field experiences in a natural classroom setting with uni- 
versity teacher education course work; to model instruction in urban classroom settings; to 
collaborate with urban school faculty and staff in program development; and to Involve the 
community in the work of the ASU West College of Education. 

Lessons Learned 

Evaluations reveal that the project has been highly regarded by participants. However, the 
first three semesters of implementation reveal the following challenges. First, both the par- 
ticipating university faculty and the mentor teachers have had to balance competing demands. 
For example, many public school reform activities are time consuming and require the men- 
tor teacher’s attention. Second, there are typically too many undergraduate students who 
need to be placed with social studies mentors and too few who need to be placed with life 
sciences or mathematics mentors. Third, there is a great demand for undergraduate second- 
ary education majors who are bilingual. 

Contact: David Moore, Arizona State University West. College of Education, P.O. Box 37100, 
Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100. Phone 602/543-6333, Fax 602/543-6350 
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California State University, Fresno 

Fresno. California 

Senior Project for Future Elementary Teachers 

The rationale for establishing the Liberal Studies Senior Project is based on providing assis- 
tance to schools that have large numbers of 'at risk' children, while also allowing potential 
teacher education candidates an opportunity for understanding the diversity in socioeco- 
nomic, multicultural and learning environments that exist in the inner city schools. In estab- 
lishing the Senior Project, the university/school personnel felt that college students would 
have a positive effect on the self-esteem and confidence of certain public school pupils. Un- 
dergraduate students participate in a 25 hour weekly field experience mentoring one elemen- 
tary school student followed by on site seminars conducted by a university faculty. 

Unlike tutorial type programs, the Liberal Studies Senior Project allows undergraduate stu- 
dents to mentor, befriend and serve as role models, thus nurturing the whole child through 
interactions and on-going assistance. Established since 1990. the Senior Project has pro- 
vided mentoring to over 700 children in the public schools. Undergraduate students are truly 
committed to 'making a difference' in the lives of children through the Senior Project experi- 
ence. 

Intended Outcomes 

The intended outcome of the Liberal Studies Senior Project is to reinforce the idea that col- 
lege students have a responsibility for community service. The Senior Project provides under- 
graduate students an opportunity to be of service and assistance to 'at risk' children in the 
community. 

Lessons Learned 

Enrollment in the Senior Project has increased since its beginning five years ago. College 
students have expressed their appreciation for this experience. With only a minimum of in- 
struction at the outset, they have quickly adapted to a variety of needs, both cognitive and 
affective, that they have encountered with their students. College students have been cre- 
ative in meeting those needs and most have exhibited a high degree of initiative as they cope 
with the day-to-day problems in their mentoring responsibilities. They have learned, first- 
hand. about the effects of poverty, violence, family instability, transiency, second language 
difficulties, and cultural differences that are an endemic part of urban, inner-city living. They 
have also learned not only that these children can be dramatically helped, but also that with- 
out help and extra effort the children will fall further behind with little hope of recovery. 
Participants have learned how to confront and address unconscious stereotypes or preju- 
dices and faulty conceptions about the role and work load of an effective teacher. Experience 
indicates that students who intend to be teachers need these types of experience prior to 
entering the professional preparation credentialing program. It would be beneficial to make 
such experiences better integrated throughout the students' program prior to credentialing. 

Contact: William Meyer. California State University. Fresno. 5005 North Maple. Fresno. CA 
93740-0001, Phone 209/278-0270, Fax 209/278-0404, Internet william meyer@zimmer.csufrea 



Central Missouri State University 

Warrensburg, Missouri 
Action Research 

CMSU has established a Summative Seminar to encourage and support action research for 
student teachers. Action research is a practical and directly relevant pursuit reflecting the 
development of new approaches to solve problems with direct applications in actual situa- 
tions within the educator's world. The subjects are the classroom students, staff and others 
with whom the student is primarily involved. It provides an orderly framework for 
problem-solving and new developments that are superior to the impressionistic, fragmentary 
approach that otherwise typifies developments in education. It is also empirical in the sense 
that it relies on actual observations and behavioral data, and does not fall back on subjective 
opinions of people based on their past experience. It is flexible and adaptive, allowing changes 
during the trial period and sacrificing controls in favor of responsiveness in experimentation 
and innovation. It is systematic with findings useful within the practical dimensions of a 
specific situation (Isaac & Michael. 1971). “rhis experience is crucial to the development of 
practicing professionals during the student teaching experience. 

In Action Research, the students will demonstrate a working knowledge of action research 
methodology, including the construction, design, implementation and formal presentation 
of a workable research project. “This is done by analyzing instruction and/or classroom events 
and seeking to solve problems through the development of a research project. 

Students conduct research which addresses a specific issue related to his/her classroom situ- 
ation under the supervision of a faculty member. This is designed to help student teachers 
become problem solvers through the utilization of proper (and logical) steps. 

There are several steps that provide the framework. The researcher observe a specific educa- 
tional situation and then define the problem or set goal. The researcher will then consider 
possible solutions and develop an hypothesis in clear, specific and measurable language. It 
is essential to review the literature and see if others have attempted to achieve related objec- 
tives. The researcher then develops procedures and/or conditions and plans interventions. 
He or she must establish evaluation criteria, measurement techniques, and other means of 
acquiring useful feedback. Likewise, baseline status must be established as a comparison 
point when collecting and analyzing the data and evaluating the outcomes. The research 
must provide conclusions and recommendations regarding the original hypothesis and share 
the process and the results with colleagues. 

Intended Outcomes 

The most important purpose of the Summative Seminar is to actively involve student teach- 
ers in reflective thinking about issues, concerns and organizational structures from the point 
of view of the classroom teacher. This is done through the student teachers completing an 
action research project. 
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Lessons Learned 

The program proves that student teachers are capable of successfully completing research in 
their classrooms. They can reflectively think about the issues they must deal with every day 
and make informed decisions about alternative strategies and interventions. Specific training 
in research is imperative. Teaching and reviewing the steps throughout the semester are criti- 
cal. Faculty commitment to the process is integral to the success of the experience. Continu- 
ous and focused feedback makes the students more secure researchers. There have been 5 1 5 
projects completed to date, with 2?6 different topics covered. There has been little redun- 
dancy in the research conducted. 

The students have taken the skiiis learned at this level and have transferred them to their own 
classrooms. The students who completed research as undergraduates have less fear of gradu- 
ate research classes and are more likely to do thesis work at the master's level. They also get 
involved in sharing their research as in-se.vice in their professional placements. 

If starting the program again, the faculty at CMSU would have instigated gradual develop- 
ment of specific research and formal writing style skills from the freshman year. Cooperating 
teachers and administrators would be more thoroughly and systematically informed. Since 
they are not expected to be involved in the research, they were initially ignored in starting the 
experience. Program founders would publicize the success more widely and thoroughly. Teacher 
education students are the only undergraduates at the university to all be expected to con- 
duct research. 

Contaci: Sharon Lamson. Central Missouri State University. Lovinger 300, Warrensburg. MO 
64093, Phone 816/543-4235, Fax 816/543-4167 



Coastal Carolina University 

Conway, South Carolina 

The Clinical Dimensions of Teacher Education 

The clinical dimension of the teacher education program is viewed as critical to the overall 
impact that the program will have on student participants. If future teachers are to be 
well-prepared in best practice and have a realistic understanding of the profession as *t exists 
today, their preparation must i nclude meaningful and well-designed clinical experiences which 
pull together both public school practitioners and higher education professionals working as 
colleagues with, in this context, one common purpose; the effective preparation of future 
teaching professionals. 

The clinical dimension reform is multidimensional in that the design includes: (a) instruction 
in teacher education coursework held in the public schools, (b) instruction in teacher educa- 
tion coursework being conducted by public school practitioners as well as higher education 
faculty, (c) intense off-campus clinical experiences where the teacher education student Is in 
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a teaching role prior to the directed teaching experience and (dl a clinical program that is 
both developmental and incremental in design. 

Intended Outcomes 

The reform is intended to ensure that the teacher education program is reality-based in its 
design and delivery and that the delivery mechanism includes instruction and involvement 
from highly qualified professionals in the field. 

Lessons Learned 

The reform seems to be an ongoing developmental process, constantly in need of attention 
to better communicate expectations held for all involved. The effort is in ne6dof more broad- 
based support on the university campus as well as in the public schools. This would, hope- 
fully. lead to a greater sense of ownership in the program. While there are a number of higher 
education faculty involved in the program, most are willing followers rather than eager lead- 
ers. In retrospect, additional time might well have been given to build the rationale and the 
philosophical base for the program and its design. This observation is likely true for the pub- 
lic school practitioner as well. Many are convinced that their present workload expectation 
from the public school sector is such that they have little time to gi e to an additional role in 
teacher education. Most voice the need for their involvement if future teachers are to be 
well-qualified for their teaching positions. 

All involved have learned that, regardless of the effectiveness of the current design, which 
seems to be effective, best practice in teacher education must include the involvement of 
public school practitioners in a meaningfui way. Additionally, best practice in teacher educa- 
tion must include in-depth study in well-designed clinical experiences that bring the teacher 
education student closer to the reality of the public school classroom in route to program 
completion. 

Contact; Dennis Wiseman. Coastal Carolina University. Schooi of Education. P. O. Box 1954. 
Conway. South Carolina 29526, Phone 803/347-3161, Fax 803/349-2940 



East Carolina University 

Greenville, North Carolina 
Model Clinical Teaching Program 

East Carolina University and the Pitt County Schools have collaboratively conceptualized, 
designed, implemented, evaluated and mc>dified the Model Clinical Teaching Program for the 
professional growth of pre-service and in-service teachers. The program was guided by two 
contextual assumptions; an extended clinicai experience with reflective action provides the 
bridge for pre-service and in-service teachers to integrate theory and practice: and a univer- 
sity/public school partnership is the ideal context in which to integrate these two entities. 
The program is based on the belief that pre-service teachers experience more professional 
growth when prepared in a year-long clinical setting wilh mentors to guide their work and on 
the belief that a clinical context that is more conducive to experimentation and research 
provides an environment rich in professional growth for in-service teachers. 
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Public school and university personnel assume equal ownership in the development of this 
program characterized by an integrated undergraduate elementary curriculum, a two-semes- 
ter clinical experience emphasizing mentoring and reflective action, intern cohorts, a team 
approach to problem solving, and intensive staff development for Clinical Teachers serving in 
the role of mentors. The program prepares pre-service teachers for the "real world' of teach- 
ing, enriches the professional lives of veteran teachers. a»^d improves classroom learning 
both in university and public school settings. 

Intended Outcomes 

One goal of the program is to produce a cadre of pre-senrice teachers who are more knowl- 
edgeable about tl.c Iccching/learning process, able to apply this knowledge in a variety of 
ways in the classroom setting, and ready to assume their professional responsibilities as 
classroom facilitator and manager. 

Lessons Learned 

In designing the program, developers conceptualized an outcomes-based model of what gradu- 
ates and clinical teachers needed to know and be able to do and what professional behaviors 
they needed to exhibit. University faculty and school personnel then created a curriculum 
and delivery system that would allow interns and clinicel teachers to master the required 
skills and competencies. The evaluation and research res ilts are impressive. They revealed 
significant differences in conceptual growth, levels of concern, teacher efficacy, and job satis- 
faction between MCTP interns and clinical teachers and their peers outside the program. A 
five-year study shows that 97.9 percent of MCTP graduates have remained in the classroom. 

Although these results are Impressive, the collaborative process was. at times, painful, re- 
quiring a willingness of all participants to be open, honest, supportive and steadfast in their 
commitment to a common vision. However, it was clearly worth the effort. If designing the 
program again, the developers would have a contractual agreement regarding the reward 
structures for university faculty and clinical teachers. 

Canldct: Betty G. Beacham, East Carolina University. Speight Building. Room 122. Greenville, 
NC 27858, Phone 919/328-4357, Fax 919/328-4219. Internet 
EDBEACHA@ECUVM.CIS.EDU.EDU 



Fort Lewis College 

Durango, Colorado 

Early Childhood Development Center 

The new Early Childhood Development Center is a clinical setting for students to observe the 
development of children, to participate in a quality early childhood classroom as a practicum 
student or student teacher, and for community early childhood educators to observe and 
have training in current early childhood education practices. 

!n August 1994. Fort Lewis College assumed financial responsibility lor the FLC Child Devel- 
opment Center. This change in responsibility makes possible facility renovations; curriculum 



reform; competitive position for grants; closer working relationships among college faculty, 
students and center staff; and establishes the college as a forum for training in early child- 
hood education for the community. The facility was renovated with a new roof, fewer walls, 
and outdoor play space improvements. The curriculum reforms include new equipment and 
training for parents, staff and early childhood students in the High Scope curriculum ap- 
proach. Two grants have been written to fund training for center staff and community early 
childhood educators. Students in teacher education, psychology and exercise science work 
with young children at the center. Finally, FLC faculty serve on the Colorado Preschool Project 
District Council and the LaPlata County Early Childhood Commission. They also work with 
the Cluster Training Project for early childhood training of public school teachers. Head Start 
personnel, family day care providers and private preschool personnel. 

Intended Outcomes 

The private non-profit day care center housed on campus is being transformed into a state- 
of-the-art early childhood facility. This new, multipurpose lab school will serve faculty (re- 
search, training site) and students (practicum placements, student internships) as well as 
children of faculty, students, staff and community. 

Lessons Learned 

Although early childhood education has been a part of the mission of FLC since 1991, the 
timing for the transformation of the non-profit day care center into a state-of-ihe-art early 
childhood education facility was triggered by a licensing crisis. If it were possible, such changes 
would occur after planning with center staff, parents, college administration and faculty. Stra- 
tegic planning would include mission/vision statements, staff development, facility and equip- 
ment planning, and policy changes before the new center opened. 

Contact: lane DeGraw and Cheryl Clav, Fort Lewis College, 1 1 1 Hesperus Hall, Durango, CO 
81301, Phone 303/247-7633 



Indiana University of Pennsylvania 

Indiana, Pennsylvania 

Educational College-School Partnerships 

In 1994, the College of Education began to organize for a new approach to clinical experi- 
ences by creating the Office of Associate Dean for Educational College-School Partnerships. 
In this model, faculty members are assigned to work in a public school as part of their teach- 
ing load and provide liaison service between the school and the College of Education. A total 
of five faculty members from the Department of Professional Studies in Education were given 
partial load assignments of two to three credits each to serve as "site liaisons" in five school 
districts. Some faculty also have responsibility for supervising student teachers, which allows 
them to spend more time in assigned district schools. 

Site Liaison Faculty are expected to interact with faculty and administrators looking for ways 
the lUP-College of Education can interface with the partnership school; explore joint grant 
opportunities with site-based implications; work with site faculty to problem solve educa- 



tional issues; serve as an idea generator and reflector; constantly review lUP policy and cur- 
riculum as It relates to all aspects of teacher preparation, particularly field experiences and 
reflect on how it needs to be adapted for the district in which the site liaison works; serve as 
the on-site coordinator for all lUP field experiences, field questions, and respond to issues 
that arise regarding field experiences-, assess the needs of student teachers, develop and 
execute workshops on specific topics such as discipline, classroom management, individual 
differences, diversity, inclusion, legal aspects, community relations, parenting and children's 
growth patterns; work with partnership faculty to determine site and lUP program needs and 
coordinate the delivery of workshops or presentations using lUP resources-, and work to de- 
velop and expand the concepts/models of teacher as researcher and reflective practitioner; 
encourage, foster and create a total collaborative school culture and climate. 

Intended Outcomes 

The project is intended to organize a new approach to clinical experiences in the COE by 
developing solid, evolving partnerships with select public schools; improving the quantity 
and quality of supervised field experiences; and promoting the concept of teacher as researcher 
by developing joint projects between site-based lUP faculty members and public school teach- 
ers from partnership schools. 

Lessons Learned 

Some faculty see the work attached to this assignment as jeopardizing promotion and tenure 
since clinical experiences in education may be viewed as less important by colleagues. To 
maximize the potential of partnership relationships, the reward and recognition structure of 
the university needs to be reconfigured for those faculty selected as site liaisons. Faculty 
selected for liaison positions need to possess finely tuned skills for working with people and 
they must be excellent models of knowledgeable educators with exemplary skills as content 
and instructional specialists. Faculty from across the educational disciplines must work 
collaboratively to develop meaningful and coherent clinical experiences for students in pre- 
student teaching practice. Attention needs to be given to issues related to transportation of 
pre-student teaching candidates traveling from the university to the partnership schools. 
Additional planning needs to be given to grouping courses for education majors to allow 
needed time for travel to and from each site with sufficient time for meaningful engagement 
in partnership school activities. There is an urgent need to expand already existing field expe- 
riences for education majors and to encourage and facilitate the initial engagement in con- 
trolled and early experiences. From discussions with public school administrators, it is be- 
coming increasingly evident that prospective employers are looking seriously at the type and 
depth of field experiences prospective teachers have had. Those who can produce a portfolio 
and articulately discuss their breadth of personal classroom experience are in a better posi- 
tion to receive the increasingly competitive jobs. 

Contact: loyce Lynn Garrett, Indiana University of Pennsylvania, 104 Stouffer Hall, Indiana, PA 
15705-1083, Phone 412/357-2483, Fax 412/357 -5595, Internet |GARRETT@grove. iup.edu 



Jacksonville State University 

Jacksonville» Alabama 

Clinical Experiences: A Scope and Sequence Model 

In an effort to provide quality comprehensive and sequential clinical experiences for students 
aspiring to be teachers, a scope and sequence model that ensures a wide array of laboratory 
settings for closely-monitored students was developed by the College of Education. The model 
provides for over 650+ hours of clinical experiences in the teacher education program. The 
model outlines five levels of clinical experiences, i e.. Level I-college classroom experiences 
such as micro-teaching, project/unit development, subject matter portfolios, groups research 
and presentations, etc.; Level Il-campus lab experiences in a Teaching/Learning Center which 
provides tutoring for area school children and a nursery school that provides preschool learn- 
ing experiences for local preschoolers; Level Ill-biock practicum experiences in area schools 
for one or two days per week for an entire semester; Level IV-student teaching in area schools 
for an entire semester; and Level V-first year teaching support team which provides support 
services for first -yearteachers. The model further provides for assessment and remediation at 
all levels. 

Intended Outcomes 

The College of Education at lacksonville State University provides the same amount of time 
in clinical experiences qpportunities for teacher education students as is spent in didactic 
courses. A hierarchical model provides performance assessment throughout the teacher edu- 
cation program to allow for formative and summaCive evaluation. 

Lessons Learned 

The reform effort that created the model of clinical experiences at lacksonville State involved 
an impressive program improvement process. A needs assessment identified a weakness in 
the area of clinical experiences. A review of the college's knowledge base, the literature, the 
requirements of accreditation agencies, and the talents and resourcefulness of the faculty 
provided a foundation for model development. The model itself evolved from much discus- 
sion and from consensus of the faculty. The model is currently serving the teacher education 
performance goals well. The model is clearly communicated to students, faculty, area school 
personnel, and all involved. The effort has been a tremendous learning experience and under- 
scores the need for approaching such needs through a program improvement process. 

CoMtact: Teresa M. Nichols, lacksonville State University. College of Education, lacksonville. 
AL 36265. Phone 205/782-5836, Fax 205/782-5169 




Mansfield University of Pennsylvania 

Mansfield, Pennsylvania 

Student Teacher Reflection and Decision Making Workshops 

Each semester, education faculty identify student teachers who are reflective and who are 
leaders. These student teachers come to campus to learn how to conduct focus groups, and 
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to develop themes for the workshops. On workshop days, all student teachers report to a site 
where they have an opportunity to talk with each other and with education faculty for about 
30 minutes. Following this, they gather in small groups to thoughtfully analyze, discuss and 
evaluate issues of teaching, learning, curriculum and the role of schools in a democratic 
society. Education faculty are not invited to the first part of these discussions. The groups 
may consist of student teachers only from elementary education or from secondary educa- 
tion, or from the same department, but at other times the groups are heterogeneous. Faculty 
are invited to participate in the second part of the workshop. They may either visit a group of 
their choosing or they may be invited by a group in advance. In the concluding workshop 
hour, student teachers and education faculty take part in a moderated discussion that is built 
on the earlier meetings. Usually guests (such as principals, undergraduate education majors 
and university administrators) are invited to this concluding discussion. 

Intended Outcomes 

The 'Student Teacher Reflection and Decision Making Workshops" are intended to give stu- 
dent teachers opportunities to reflect systematically about their development as teachers; 
broaden their perspectives on teaching; and connect their student teaching experiences with 
university course work. An additional workshop outcome is to give feedback to university 
faculty for their reflections about the teacher-preparation program. 

Lessons Learned 

The education faculty members have observed in these workshops that student teachers have 
the capacities and dispositions to engage in professional decision making and reflection. 
Furthermore, it appears that in making decisions, the student teachers draw on the knowl- 
edge frameworks that they have constructed both from "apprenticeships of observation" in 
their own schooling and from their professional studies of pedagogy. Student teachers have 
reported that the reflection workshops decreased the isolation that some were experiencing 
in the public schools, and that the workshops gave them time to think about what they were 
doing in their classrooms now, and what they might do in the future. 

Every workshop is based upon the three-part discussion framework, but each workshop has 
been unique. Plans for future workshops include restructuring the overall teacher-prepara- 
tion program so that student teachers are prepared to take greater ownership of the planning 
and running of the workshops (this may involve using videotapes of the workshops in some of 
the introductory professional courses); inviting other members of the educational commu- 
nity to participate (these persons could include school board members, parents, teachers 
and university faculty from the liberal arts); expanding the scope of the workshops; and giving 
more student teachers the opportunity to be leaders in the focus groups. 

CoHtflct- Barry Brucklacher, Mansfield University of Pennsylvania, Education Department, 1 15 
Retan Center, Mansfield, PA 16933, Phone? 17/662-4573, Fax 717/662-4364, Internet 
bbruckla@vmhostl.mnsfld.edu 



Middle Tennessee State University 

Murfreesboro* Tennessee 
Professional Development Schools 

Through special arrangements with local school systems, MTSU established two professional 
development schools in 1993-94 and is in the planning stage to add a third PDS in 1994-95. 
PDSs are viewed as practical extensions of MTSU’s pre-service program. MTSU education 
students have direct :.nd extensive field experiences at the PDSs throughout their course 
work at MTSU, as well as during their student teaching semester Student teachers at the 
PDSs are assigned to teams of teachers, who plan a full semester that immerses them in all 
aspects of school life rather than just one classroom. In addition, MTSU faculty and PDS 
teachers jointly conduct school-based research projects focussed primarily on enhancing the 
school’s learning environment and extending the knowledge base. Further benefits derive 
from the offering of MTSU faculty expertise to problem solving and professional development 
needs identified by the PDS faculties. 

Intended Outcomes 

Intended outcomes of MTSU's professional development schools program include providing 
more »*elevant field experiences for pre-service teachers: r.;otessional development opportu- 
nities for both school-based and university-based faculties; opportunities for collaborative 
field-based research; and enhanced learning environments for children. 

Lessons Learned 

University and public school partners greatly appreciate the increased university-public school 
collaboration. Embarking on a new path is difficult and many of those involved can be appre- 
hensive about the unknown. Public school personnel have thoughtful insights into and prac- 
tical ideas for teacher preparation. University faculty have much to contribute to collabora- 
tive problem solving in the public schools. Field experiences in the enhanced environment of 
a professional development school can provide more comprehensive insights about how chil- 
dren learn and how schools operate. 

Do extensive planning before initiating the program. The preparation of personnel, both uni- 
versity and public school, is critical. 

CoMfact: Robert E. Eaker, Middle Tennessee State University, MTSU Box 93, Murfreesboro, TN 
37132, Phone 61 5/898-2874, Fax 615/898-2530, Internet TSLOAN@MTSU.EDU 

Northeastern Illinois University 

Chicago, Illinois 

East Maine District # 63 /Northeastern Illinois University Apprenticeship Program 

Research indicates that increased involvement in early field experiences improves a pre-ser- 
vice teachers performance, but there is little formal evidence of the effectiveness of field 




experience programs. The developers of this project chose, therefore, to link the clinical com- 
ponent and the field-based component to study its effect upon future teachers and the par- 
ticipating faculties. This reform involves joint discussions of the faculty, principals, district 
administration and university personnel prior to each year’s beginning. At the year’s end they 
examine the effort, recommend changes and discuss future additions. 

Several components comprise the project, such as; on-campus seminars chosen in concert 
with the faculty: joint meetings held at the participating schools involving volunteer teach- 
ers; joint evaluation of the students; and joint research projects between the pre-service 
student and the cooperating teacher. The project also includes options to complete student 
teaching at the school with the same teacher or another within the same building (this is 
based on student, teacher/principal requests); ongoing discussions with the participating 
faculty throughout the district; consistency of participating university personnel, developing 
an ongoing trust-building situation; and shared evaluation of the pre-service program. 

Intended Outcomes 

This reform is intended to provide an environment for pre-service students that would pro- 
vide growth-inducing expediences that would lead them from knowledge “about" to knowl- 
edge “how" to interact within school settings and with children, increasing their first year 
success rate. The apprenticeship allows the field-experience student to grow into teaching by 
allowing them time to find out how they fit into a school culture and community. 

Lessons Learned 

The most important things learned deal with the value of shared decision making at ail levels. 
This is reflected in an on-going assessment of the program by ail participants, leading to 
program improvement; adjustment according to schools needs because each community and 
culture within a district vary; increased professionalism among the staff and future teachers-, 
investment by the teachers and principals to network with colleagues to obtain jobs for their 
proteges; and a recognition that honesty, trust building, satisfaction and nurturance will lead 
to positive results only if a true time commitment is undertaken by ail participants. 

It would be helpful if the cooperating teacher interviewed the students before their entrance 
into the school. An increased student contact time in the field throughout their methods 
courses would be beneficial. Future proiects should encourage students to broaden their 
experiential base within the school to include the special classroom situations; engage teachers 
across districts (city and suburb) to share their expertise with one another; conduct seminars 
weekly, rather than bimonthly, and conduct mentoring seminars for the participating teach- 
ers and schools. 

Contact: lanet Berdk. Northeastern Illinois University. 5500 N. St. Louis Avenue, Chicago, IL 
60625, Phone 312/583-4050, ext. 5151 or ludith Hennig, East Maine District #63, 10150 Dee 
Road, Des Plaines, IL 60016, Phone 708/299-1900 



Purdue University North Central 

Westville, Indiana 

The Master Teacher Corps 



While university faculty possess a vast knowledge base in instructional pedagogue in their 
various disciplines, they sorely lack current elementary education teaching experience. This 
severely limits their ability to demonstrate to pre-service teachers how that pedagogue is 
successfully applied in a classroom setting. 

Each spring, the university selects from the surrounding community a currently practicing 
elementary teacher who meets established criteria as a "master" teacher to come to the uni- 
versity on a paid one-year sabbatical. It is called the Master Teacher Corps Program. 

This individual co-teaches methodology courses with faculty, coordinates the student teach- 
ing experience, supervises some student teachers, conducts seminars, and acts as a resource 
to pre-service teachers. 

Intended Outcomes 

Pre-service teachers will receive valuable knowledge on how pedagogue is implemented in a 
classroom through instruction by a currently practicing master elementary school teacher 

Lessons Learned 

This innovation is currently in its first year. To this point, it has been tremendously successful 
with no plans at this time to change the focus of the experience in any significant way. 

Contact: Edward F. Hackett, Purdue University North Central, 1401 S. U.S. 421, Westville, IN 
46391, Phone 219/785-5486, Fax 219/785-5516, internet ehackett@davros.cc.purduenc.edu 

Rowan College of New Jersey 

Glassboro, New Jersey 

Improving Preparation for Teaching in Inner-City Schools: The Pre-service 
Component of a PDS Collaboration 

Prior to the efforts of this reform, most new hires in the Camden (N.).) school district had 
alternate route preparation. In addition, few graduates, other than those who were.inner city 
residents, applied to teach in Camden or other urban areas This reform addressed the need 
forthe focused preparation of elementary teachers committed toand well-prepared for teaching 
in urban schools; to increasethecontact of all ourelementary graduates with minority popu- 
lations and successful urban schools; and to increase the involvement of experienced and 
competent urban teachers in teacher education. 

The pre-service component of the Professional Development School (PDS) collaboration 
between Rowan College of NI and the Camden School District consists of three phases. First, 
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all elementary education majors visit the PDS for a half day as part of their i nitial professional 
course in the program. Second, juniors in the program can apply to complete their practicum 
field experience (one and a half days per week for an entire semester) at the PDS, Third, 
teacher candidates from the practicum group can apply to complete their student teaching 
(daily for the entire semester) there. 

Supervision during student teaching is intense. At the PDS, a team supervision approach has 
been developed in which two college faculty members equally share the supervision respon- 
sibilities. Each student teacher is visited by a college professor at least once a week, and 
weekly seminars are held on site by the two professors to address concerns or critical issues, 
PDS teachers participate in the seminars and offer suggestions for strengthening the teacher 
education program. This affords the PDS teachers the opportunity to engage in the role of 
teacher educator, which leads to the enhancement of their own professional repertoire and 
status. 

Intended Outcomes 

Teacher candidates graduating from the Elementary/Early Childhood Teacher Education Pro- 
gram at Rowan College of Nj will have improved skills and increased knowledge about teach- 
ing minority populations in an inner-city school, an increased sense of personal efficacy, and 
appropriate expectations for student learning. 

Lessons Learned 

The in-service professional development activities should be linked with the pre-service teacher 
education program. This linkage enables cooperating teachers, college professors, and teacher 
candidates to speak the same language and pursue the same goals. Enhancing the contact 
between teacher candidates and cooperating teachers (accomplished at a summer planning 
retreat that involves all PDS personnel) leads to increased involvement in curriculum plan- 
ning and decision making concerning meaningful learning experiences for the children. By 
meeting their cooperating teachers before the school year begins, the student teachers are 
able to gain entry to the school and classroom expeditiously, in addition, the teaming ap- 
proach to supervision is an effective technique to increase college faculty contact with the 
PDS. 

In the future, the project seeks to increase the pre-practicum visit to a minimum of two visits. 
Similarly, an increase in the use of PDS teachers in the courses offered in the teacher educa- 
tion program is desirable. Their involvement could consist of planning the curriculum and/or 
learning activities offered to the teacher candidates and co-teaching certain topics. 

Contact: Marion Rilling/Carol Sharp, Rowan College of New jersey Elementary/Early 
Childhood Education Department, Robinson Building, 201 Mullica Hill Road, Glassboro, Nj 
08028-1701, Phone 609/256-4738, Facsimile 609/256-4918 
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San Francisco State Universit v 

San Francisco, California 



Clinical Schools Project 

Ten elementary schools, reflective of the city's sociocultural-cultural diversity, serve as pro- 
fessional development sites ("clinical schools") for the intensive field work of CSP interns. 
Through the admission of candidates in cohorts, team-building, and group work experience, 
a support network and professional reference group for interns is created. Clinical experience 
is enhanced by placement in three culturally, linguistically and socioeconomically different 
school and neighborhood communities duringtraining; involvement of the entire school staff 
in the training of teachers; increasing in number of hours of field practice in schools (9 hours 
per week in an elementary school in the first semester; 12 hours a week in the second semes- 
ter and four full days, approximately 28 hours per week in the third semester); participation 
by interns in the life of the school beyond the classroom during all three phases of training, 
and assignment of university liaison to each of the 10 schools. One faculty member is as- 
signed as liaison to two clinical schools. The liaison role requires weekly visits with interns 
and clinical teachers at each school site, monthly site team meetings, participation in twice 
monthly liaison "conversations," and contributions to monthly leadership team meetings. 

This change in the nature and duration of field experience produced more confident, persis- 
tent candidates and precipitated positive changes in the roles of and relationships between 
teachers and professors. 

Intended Outcomes 

The goal of the Clinical Schools Project is to more comprehensively prepare teachers for 
effective service in multicultural, multilingual, urban elementary schools. 

Lessons Learned 

Admission of interns in cohorts, team-building and group projects has created a strong, in- 
terdependent group of professionals. The mutual support they give and receive through and 
beyond their training has allowed them to persist in the very difficult early phases of begin- 
ning teaching. 

Working intensively in three socioeconomically and culturally different schools for over 600 
hours has resulted in a disposition toward culturally responsive teaching and a deeper empa- 
thy for children whose primary language is other than English, and for children whose lives 
outside school are beset by social and economic distress. 

Increasing the participation of classroom teachers in teacher training has raised the con- 
sciousness of teachers about their craft and improved their practice. It has also, in some 
cases, created burdens for the teachers whose primary task is teaching children. 

\ 

The teacher educator role is not built into the reward system for teachers. It is an extraordi- 
nary commitment. Care must be taken not to exhaust classroom teachers with this added 
responsibility. It would be desirable for school districts to consider the assumption of teacher 
education responsibilities as a form of professional development and compensate teachers 
accordingly, e.g., with released time. 
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The presence of university faculty liaisons at the school sites has been cited by teachers as 
one of the benefits of participation in the CSP. Increased interaaion among professional 
colleagues in university and school through informal contact and structured reflection ses- 
sions has been of mutual benefit. University course work has been restructured to make the 
theory-practice linkages stronger 

Qonlacl. Pat Gallagher, San Francisco State University, Burk Hall 144, 1600 Holloway Avenue, 
San Francisco, CA94132, Phone 4 15/338- 1 555, Fax 415/338-2292 



Southeastern Louisiana University 

Hammond, Louisiana 

Reading/Mathematics Pedagogy Clinical Restructuring Project 

This project piloted a redesigned field experience component for the reading/mathematics 
pedagogy course for elementary pre-service teachers. This course is first in the sequence of 
planning/teaching experiences in the teacher education program at Southeastern Louisiana 
University. Pre-service elementary and middle school teacher candidates are enrolled in this 
course during the third year of a four-year program 

The field experience in the reading/mathematics pedagogy course at the institution has in- 
volved "borrowing” classes of students for two weeks during the first half of the semester and 
again during the second half of the semester, each being taught at a different grade level. 
During each two-week period, pre-service teachers taught a group of two to six students for 
five consecutive days in reading or mathematics followed by five more days in the other dis- 
cipline. This pilot field exp>erience was changed to meet throughout an entire semester. Work- 
ing in pairs, pre-service teachers met with a classroom teacher every Tuesday and Thursday, 
one day was spent in a reading classroom and the other in mathematics. These classroom 
assignments were made to offer teaching experiences at two different grade levels. This 
practicum included, but was not limited to, teacher observations, individual tutoring, several 
small group instructions, and finally three days of consecutive whole class instruction in each 
discipline. 

Intended Outcomes 

The intended outcome of this project is to improve the structure of the clinical component for 
the elementary reading/mathematics pedagogy course at Southeastern Louisiana University. 
It was designed to lower the stress level for pre-service teachers; more closely align the field 
experience with the real classroom; more authentically assess students; provide fcr individual, 
small group and whole class instruction; and use the expertise of the classroom teacher. 
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Lessons Learned 

The pilot project is currently in its second semester. The new structure is addressing many 
concerns of the previous program. The stress level of the pre-service teachers was greatly 
reduced. Instead of having to plan and implement five consecutive days of instruction as an 
initial classroom experience, the pre-service teachers evolved gradually, becoming immersed 
in the clinical experience by moving from teacher observations to Individual, small-group, 
then whole-class instruction. They gained some knowledge of the students and classroom 
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routines prior to instructing. Professors were able to assess more authentically by observing 
each student for longer periods and in real classroom settings. Finally, classroom teachers 
enhanced student development through modeling and advising. 

The major weakness of the program is the potential weak mentor teacher. A pool of strong 
teachers will be developed through assessment and in-service. Some changes have already 
been implemented. The consecutive instruction changed from three days to five days. Points 
towards an assessment grade by the mentor teachers has been deleted. Efforts to assign only 
one pair of in-service teacher? to a particular class of students in a single discipline are being 
made. 

Qjoniacl. Dolores Simoneaux and Edie Slaton. Southeastern Louisiana University. SLU - 749. 
Hammond. LA 70402. Phone 504/549-3457. Fax 504/549-5075 



Stephen F. Austin State University 

Nacogdoches, Texas 

Field Basing Teacher Education 

The research on teacher preparation from a national prospective, as well as from locally gen- 
erated data, clearly points to earlier and more intensive field experiences being the key to 
effectively trained teachers. With that knowledge base, the University worked collaboratively 
to design a field based program that would result in a teacher of quality. 

The University established a collaborative relationship with five area school districts, a com- 
munity college, a Regional Education Service Center, and the community. The purpose of the 
collaborative is to totally restructure teacher preparation in order to improve the quality of 
teachers, thus increasing student achievement K-12. The teacher preparation program is in 
its third year of operation and beginning Fall. 1995. all students seeking initial certificatio i 
will be in the field based program. The four year program includes general education, aca- 
demic specialization, and field based professional education. Selected prerequisites and foun- 
dations courses are taught on the university campus. With admission to teacher education, 
students begin pedagogy courses taught at a public school site. Each of the field based courses 
has an internship component, interns work with mentor teachers tutoring individuals, shad- 
owing teachers, preparing teaching materials, teaching small groups, working in service ar- 
eas. and participating in staff development. Finally they complete a full semester of student 
teaching. The restructured program has many benefits, including intensive field experiences 
in the real world of public schools. The delivery of pedagogy courses on site creates a higher 
level of relevance as well as intensified sharing of professional knowledge, skills, and con- 
cerns among professors and teachers. 

Intended Outcomes 

The intended outcomes of this reform include a totally restructured program cl teacher prepa- 
ration in a field based model within a technology-rich environment. The ultimate outcome is 
increased achievement by students K-12. 
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Lessons Learned 

There are various barriers to change of this magnitude. Bridges to override the barriers in- 
clude spending more time in collaboration with arts and sciences professors emphasizing 
the need to restructure teacher preparation to prepare a better teacher and riiaintain the 
university's role in teacher preparation; having ongoing training in group decision making 
and teaming; and involving every profe-,sor of pedagogy in some part of the restructuring 
effort. 

While there are many barriers to implementing a restructured program, the positive results 
far outweigh problems encountered. Better prepared teachers and higher student achieve- 
ment are goals worthy of all efforts we expend to reach them. As partners reflect on establish- 
ing a Professional Development Center, certain decisions and actions stand out as critical to 
the success of implementation. Among those are have the strong commitment of university 
leaders to the restructuring of teacher preparation (especially the president, academic vice- 
president, dean of the education unit and chairs of the departments). Public school partners 
must also be committed to restructuring and knowledgeable about the model. Committed 
and energetic leaders at the state and local level are essential. Change of the magnitude 
represented by the restructuring of a total teacher preparation program is not easy, but the 
imperative to educate citizens who can meet the challenges of the 2 1st century demands it. 

Contact-. Patsy Hallman, Stephen F. Austin State University, P. O. Box 6103, SFA Station, 
Nacogdoches, TX 75962, Phone 409/468-2903, Fax 409/468-1577, Internet 
PHALLMAN@sfasu.edu 



Univ *rsity of Maine at Farmington 

Farmington, Maine 
Secondary Education Block 

The clinical dimensions of teacher education constitute the most important piece of any 
teacher education program. Four-year teacher education programs are limited by time con- 
straints, especially in secondary education where students must meet the requirements for a 
content area major as well for education. Since course requirements provide little room for 
enhancing field experiences, it is necessary to maximize the impact available course work will 
have on learning. Students need opportunities for practice, feedback and reflection in apply- 
ing teaching techniques learned in methods courses. Team teaching methods and field expe- 
rience enhance learning by streamlining courses to provide more in-depth focus and rein- 
forcement of theoretical concepts, in addition, the team teaching itself provides an excellent 
model for students in collaborative teaching. 

All secondary education majors are required to complete EDU 202, a field practicum, EDR 
301, a content literacy course, and EDU 311, a curriculum and methods course. All three are 
traditionally taught by separate instructors, working independently. Although a sequence is 
suggested, many students take the courses out of sequence or from different instructors, 
covering different material. This has necessitated some repetition in all courses, and stu- 
dents have had no opportunity to apply concepts learned to real practice. In addition, practicum 
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supervisors were constrained by time from teaching and/or reviewing concepts covered in 
methods courses, causing the field experience to be less valuable than it might be. 

The newly-instituted Secondary Block now requires students to take all three courses concur- 
rently. Instructors met over the summer to identify and assign main concepts taught by each 
course, allowing for more in-depth coverage of each concept. The courses are team-taught 
and include both classroom and field experiences. Students use 7-12 textbooks from classes 
they are working in to develop real courses, units and lesson plans in all methods courses. As 
a final project, students prepare a single integrated portfolio, labeling and classifying infor- 
mation on concepts learned, and including samples of best work, reflective essays, and a 
bibliography of resources. 

Intended Outcomes 

The Secondary Education Block allows pre-service teachers to integrate methods courses 
with field experience through immediate application of course content in real classrooms. 
Students benefit from supportive feedback from their university supervisor, their cooperating 
teacher, and their classroom professors. 

Lessons Learned 

At mid-point of the first semester with the Block, students are better prepared to work in the 
classroom. They are more intelligent observers of methods and techniques and are more 
anxious to jump in and try their own hand at teaching. When they do teach, the students get 
three-way feedback from their cooperating teacher, their college supervisor, and their meth- 
ods instructors. This keeps them open to different perspectives and makes them more critical 
and reflective in their self evaluations. 

Through the ongoing collaboration of the team, individual student needs can be quickly and 
efficiently identified and acted on. Faculty get to know the students much better and can 
address individual problems before students reach their final student teaching experience. 
The evaluation process is strengthened considerably. 

However, since the Block is the students' first introduction to education, it can be overwhelm- 
ing for some students who are not yet professionally mature. It requires a great deal of inde- 
pendent work and significant time in the field. It presents many new concepts at once. This 
problem can be solved by a rearrangement of courses. It would be useful for students to take 
the curriculum and methods course, which provides an introduction to educational theory, as 
a prerequisite to the Block. Courses that are most related to hands-on activities, such as 
Content Literacy and Teaching the Exceptional Child, could then become part of the Block. 
They are more compatible. 

Qx>niaci\ Marie Shields, University of Maine at Farmington, UMF 104 Main Street, Farmington, 
ME 04938. Phone 207/778-7192. Fax 207/778-7192 
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University of ^4ew Orleans 

New Orleans, Louisiana 

Urban Partnerships for Teacher Development 

The Urban Partnerships for Teacher Development project is established in “mentoring sites" 
(for placing small groups of student teachers) and "clinical sites" (for initial socialization, 
observation, and laboratory experiences for students new to teacher education). Partnership 
sites are public schools in the urban parishes (counties) in greater New Orleans. The selec- 
tion of schools, training of their personnel, and design of the experiences for student teach- 
ers build on the professional studies portion of the on-campus teacher education program. 

The Urban Partnerships project prepares veteran teachers to serve as coaches of pre-service 
teachers. The future teachers involved in the Partnerships are students in their last semesters 
of study who are taking part in observations in classrooms, doing "mini-teaching" exercises, 
and completing a semester of student teaching. The classroom teachers with whom these 
students work take graduate credit courses as school teams to study the latest modes of 
mentoring, coaching, supervising and evaluating future teachers. In each school, the team of 
teachers forms a "community of learners" with the students. Teachers work with students, 
discuss students' observations and laboratory teaching projects, and facilitate the movement 
of full-time student teachers from novice aide to teacher-in-charge in a problem-solving frame- 
work that accentuates the interaction of theory and practice. Additionally, teams of teachers 
from the schools form a multi-school collaborative for sharing ideas about fostering new 
teacher teaming, for exchanging professional knowledge, and for channeling advice to the 
college about improving the on-campus portion of the teacher preparation program. Multi- 
school collaboratives are composed of team members from all Partnership sites who come to 
a monthly "Circle of Dialogue," which is integral to the project. 

Intended Outcomes 

The Urban Partnerships for Teacher Development are intended to transform schools that re- 
ceive the college's future teachers into "communities of learning." Four initiatives are central 
to the process: to prepare veteran teachers in those schools to serve as facilitator coaches in 
the clinical learning of student teachers through a problem-solving model (rather than tradi- 
tional supervision): to place the interaction of theory and practice at the center of learning,.to 
create a network of schools with these common purposes in which teachers share their chal- 
lenges and successes: and to capture the advice and counsel of strong classroom teachers for 
the continuous improvement of the teacher education program. 

Lessons Learned 

Veteran classroom teachers returning to the university to study facilitative modes for working 
with future teachers become re-energized about their profession and their work. Establishing 
collaboratives of these teachers provide "veterans" the kinds of networks they need to stay 
vital and renewed in their work: the sources of connection are a common language, a devel- 
opmental philosophy about working with pre-service teachers, and the opportunity to share 
their own challenges and successes with others who are part of the Partnerships project. 



when teachers join each other in the "Circle of Dialogue" to share their general day-to-day 



experiences, when they talk with peers about their facilitative work with pre-service teachers, 
and when they collectively articulate the ways the college can strengthen the on campus 
portion of the curriculum, the Partnership teachers discover.a powerful, but usually dormant, 
professional voice. Treating classroom teachers seriously as clinical extensions of the profes- 
sional faculty gives them a status that enhances even the highest recognition they might 
otherwise receive from their schools and school districts. 

The project plans to bring school principals into a more active involvement with the Partner- 
ships. Principals and teachers will be encouraged to define and design broad-based school 
improvement through the vehicle of the pre-service Partnerships. The potential of the princi- 
pal to act as a participant and facilitative leader among teacher leaders will be explored. 

Contact: Marylou Dantonio, University of New Orleans, Department of Curriculum and 
Instruction. New Orleans. LA 70148, Phone 504/286-6607, Fax 504/286-6065, Internet 
mldci@uno.edu 

The University of North Carolina 

Chapel Hill, North Carolina 
Model Clinical Teaching Network 

The mission of the Model ClinicalTeaching Network (MCTN) is to promote innovative, col- 
laborative clinical approaches to teacher education characterized by diversity and concern for 
equity. The Model Clinical Teaching Network programs are designed to strengthen teacher 
education programs through restructuring clinical experiences and demonstrating innova- 
tive practices that focus on cooperative teacher education. The MCTN provides innovative 
models that are clinically based and integrate research, theory and practice in realistic set- 
tings where trained mentors are in residence to provide supervision. The ultimate goal is to 
improve teaching practice and student learning. 

The MCTN programs are partnerships among 12 colleges/universities and 67 schooi districts 
to strengthen teacher preparation and improve the quality of education for North Carolina's 
teachers. The MCTN programs were established as a result of a report from the Task Force on 
the Preparation of Teachers, submitted to the North Carolina General Assembly in 1987. Each 
of the MCTN programs are collaboratively developed and include supervised clinical prac- 
tices for student teachers; a cadre of clinical faculty within the public schools who have a 
major responsibility for methods courses, student supervision, and professional practice; 
programs which make effective use of summer school in the preparation of teachers; and 
models that provide a strong supervised induction experience for beginning teachers. The 
goals of the MCTN are to determine best practices for Collaborative clinical teacher educa- 
tion. prepare clinical teachers for new leadership roles in the universities and public schools, 
generate and synthesize knowledge on clinical teacher education, promote collaboration with 
all of the stakeholders in the preparation and continuing professional development of teach- 
ers, and advocate for policies and incentives which support collaborative and clinical teacher 
preparation. MCTN is also developing performance-based standards for student teachers. 
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Intended Outcomes 

The purpose of the MCTN is to strengthen teacher education in North Carolina through school/ 
college partnerships that focus on clinical experience and the inclusion of practicing teachers 
in the preparation of future teachers. The MCTN provides collaborative models for the con- 
tinuous professional development of teachers from recruitment to retirement. The intended 
outcomes are that a number of diverse and innovative models for teacher education will be 
developed, implemented and evaluated; successful models will be integrated into the teacher 
preparation program at the host institution; and these models will then be disseminated 
throughout the state for other institutions to adopt or adapt. 

Lessons Learned 

MCTN programs are highly successful in implementing innovative programs to strengthen 
teacher education, as demonstrated by programs receiving the AACTE Distinguished Achieve- 
ment Award, two Christa McAuliffe Awards, three ATE Distinguished Programs in Teacher 
Education, and the NEA Exemplary Program in Teacher Education. 

The program at East Carolina University has demonstrated that a year-iong internship for 
pre-service teachers with specially prepared clinical teachers is more effective that traditional 
teacher education. Analyses of data reflect differences in teachers’ growth and development 
and shows a 97.9 percent post-graduation cla.s:room retention rate. 

The program at North Carolina State University has implemented and disseminated a cur- 
riculum for preparing clinical teachers that is more effective for mentoring, supervision, and 
incrpiises the classroom effectiveness of clinical teachers. 

The programs at University of North Carolina - Chapei Hill, University of North Caroiina- 
Wilmington and Winston Salem State University have established professional development 
school models that provide continuous development from pre-service through in-service edu- 
cation. These programs include stakeholders from the university, public schoois, local com- 
munities and business in the decision-making process. 

The program at Appalachian State University has integrated techniques that demonstrate the 
effective uses of technologies such as interned interactive video, computer-aided instruction, 
and multimedia production in teacher preparation. 

Other MCTN programs have developed and implemented models that focus on reflection in 
the teaching-learning process, integrating special education into regular teacher education, 
usinga case study approach, usinga medical model with interns doing rounds, and integrat- 
ing issues of diversity into teacher preparation. 

A compatible program evaluation and assessment should have been developed prior to the 
development of individual programs. 

CoHlacl. loseph Kretovics, The University of North Caroiina, School of Education, CB#3500, 
UNC-Chapel Hill. Chapel Hill, NC 27599-3500, Phone 919/962-2469, Fax 9 1 9/962- 1 533, 
Internet: iosephk@email.unc.edu 



The University of North Carolina at Charlotte 

Charlotte, North Carolina 
Project Supervisor 

Project Supervisor is designed to prepare practicing master teachers from public school sys- 
tems for roles as university supervisors of student teachers. It is a collaborative effort be- 
tween the university and public school systems to train school-based faculty to serve as clini- 
cal supervisors for pre-service teacher education programs. It spans the K-I2 population, 
including special education and general education classrooms. The public schools provide 
sites for pre-service clinical practice as well as a cadre of outstanding teachers. All teachers 
selected by the school systems to become clinical supervisors participate in a preparation 
institute which encompasses specialized training In the supervision of student teachers. The 
training and support for these clinical supervisors consists of three phases. First, a week-long 
intensive workshop on the roles and responsibilities of university supervisors, including ob- 
servation and conference techniques, is offered. Second, each clinical supervisor is assigned 
a mentor, who is a full-time university-based supervisor of student teachers. The third com- 
ponent of the training and support consists of occasional seminars pertaining to topics which 
enhance their supervisory skills. A total of 1 3 area school systems and 1 1 1 master teachers 
have collaborated with UNC Charlotte on Project Supervisor since its inception in 1988. 

Intended Outcomes 

Project Supervisor is designed to expand and enhance the public schools' role in pre-service 
teacher preparation through specialized training opportunities for classroom teachers to serve 
as university supervisors as they maintain their roles as full-time classroom teachers. This 
col laborative endeavor strives to provide opportunities for student teacher placements to all 
local education agencies served by the university and to expand the role of the classroom 
teacher (Adjunct Clinical Supervisor) in pre-service teacher preparation and in beginning 
teacher induction efforts. 

Lessons Learned 

This program reveals that high-quality placements for student teachers can be consistently 
obtained. With clinical supervisors serving as both the university supervisor and as a partner 
in identifying quality cooperating teachers and schools within their school system, the stu- 
dent teachers have a greater chance of success than those in the regular program whose 
placements are somewhat more random. 

Project Supervisor was the impetus for the de/elopment of a mentor system for new univer- 
sity supervisors, both clinical and universicy-based. The training, support strategies and ma- 
terials have been incorporated into th^ larger program as a means of providing support in a 
pro-active fashion for faculty members who have not been involved in student teaching su- 
pervision at UNC Charlotte. 

The overall program has been very successful in its intent to create more collaboration with 
K-12 schools by creating a cadre of clinical supervisors in an array of diverse school districts. 
The classroom teachers are participating in the pre-service preparation of teachers beyond 
the role of serving as the Cooperating Teacher. Additional ways in which the clinical supervi- 
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sor can be used in pre-service teacher preparation and in beginning teacher induction efforts 
need to be explored.. Possible activities include conducting seminars, serving on the mentor/ 
support teams of former student teachers and other beginning teachers, teaching classes on 
campus, and assisting school systems with recruiting efforts on campus. 

Omtaci. Victoria laus. The University of North Carolina at Charlotte, College of Education and 
Allied Professions, UNC Chariotte, Charlotte, NC 28223, Phone 704/547-4707, Fax 704/547- 
344 1 , Internet VPIAUS@emai 1 UNCC.edu 



University of North Florida 

Jacksonville, Florida 

Alliance for Tomorrow’s Teachers 

The lacksonville AT&T Alliance for Tomorrow's Teachers established three urban professional 
development schools, supported in part by a grant from the AT&T Foundation to encourage 
collaborative efforts to reform urban education and the preparation of teachers for i.rban 
classrooms. The project created a cadre of mentor teachers and restructured roles for both 
university and school-based faculty. Selected K- 1 2 teachers, on alternative assignments, worked 
with education students in pre-internship and internship experiences. In addition, half of 
theirtime was spent assisting theircolleagues in implementing agreed-upon school improve- 
ment plans by enhancing the teaching and learning which was talking place in each class- 
room. University faculty spent at least two days each week at one of the Alliance's profes- 
sional development schools and worked closely with K-12 faculty in designing and imple- 
menting school improvement plans, on-site in urban schools, inter-institutional planning/ 
study teams were established to design, implement and oversee the project. 

The clinical component of the University of North Florida teacher preparation program was 
significantly altered as a result of the AT&T Alliance project. Changes in four specific areas are 
noteworthy. The project provided for pilot-testingof an early field experience and studying it 
in a field-based seminar; it reconceptualized pre-internship experiences by providing struc- 
tured field experiences prior to student teaching; it restructured internship experiences by 
clustering 18 interns each semester at each of the three sites with experienced teachers pro- 
viding on-site supervision; and the project redesigned school-based and university faculty 
roles. 

Intended Outcomes 

The purpose of this project was to restructure the clinical component of the teacher prepara- 
tion program in the College of Education and Human Services at the University of North 
Florida, while simultaneously assisting three urban elementary schools in area county school 
districts, to produce increased achievement in K-6 students and reduce the attrition rate of 
beginning teachers working in urban settings. 

Lessons Learned 

The amount of resources and time needed to collaborate for change and the power of resis- 
tance to systemic change were underestimated. Teacher preparation and K- 1 2 schooling must 
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be restructured as an integrated system, but systemic change requires operating three sys- 
tems concurrently duringthe transitional phase of the reform process: the traditional system, 
the alternative system, and the change system which creates a bridge from the old system to 
the new system and develops the technical skills required for change. Rules and regulations 
are less of a barrier than the hesitancy of bureaucrats to change. The reward structures in K- 
12 and higher education must change to support systemic reform. Reward structure in b^th 
systems continue to favor isolation and independent action while giving lip service to the 
importance of collaboration and change. School-based faculty and university faculty must 
shift their personal belief systems and acquire and use enierging knowledge bases and skills 
in technology, cultural diversity, urban learners, and workplace competencies. This will ne- 
cessitate significant investment in the professional development of university faculty along 
with their colleagues in the K-12 system. Finally, principalsandothersupport personnel must 
be intimately involved in changing the climate, culture and instructional patterns in urban 
schools. The restructuring of the preparation of education leaders and other support person- 
nel becomes as important as restructuring teacher preparation programs. 

Contact: Cheryl Fountain, University of North Florida. P. O. Box 17074, lacksonville. FL 32245- 
7074, Phone 904/646 2455, Fax 904/646-2457, Internet fountain@unflvm 
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University of Northern Iowa 

Cedar Falls, Iowa 

San Antonio Student Teaching Program 

The San Antonio Student Teaching Program is a collaboration between San Antonio indepen- 
dent school districts and the University of Northern Iowa. A cohort group of student teachers 
complete two student teaching assignments of eight weeks each during their semester of 
student teaching. Concurrently, they are enrolled in a three-hour course designed to increase 
awareness and implementation of the principles of multicultural education. During the se- 
mester, they participate in local multicultural events and work with a variety of community 
and school resource persons to expand their perspectives with regard to the issues of urban, 
multicultural education. Toward the end of the semester, students are given interviews for 
teaching positions. Those who begin their teaching in the San Antonio area are given infor- 
mal university support in their first several years of teaching. 

Intended Outcomes 

The San Antonio Student Teaching Program offers field placements and supervision designed 
to prepare beginning teachers for practice in urban, multicultural classrooms, where our na- 
tion needs its most skilled and committed teachers. Intended outcomes are to increase the 
number of graduates who seek and value teaching positions in urban, multicultural environ- 
ments and to lower the attrition rate for them in the first two years of teaching in such set- 
tings. 

Lessons Learned 

The primary learning over the last two years is that teachers trained in the midwest can and 
do teach successfully in urban, multicultural classroom settings. Attitudes of open- 
mindedness, enthusiasm and responsibility have characterized their approach to teaching in 




classrooms very unlike those in which they themselves were schooled. Over half of those 
trained in the program have elected to teach in urban, multicultural schools in Texas, usually 
schools serving lower socioeconomic populations. Moreover, they have elected to remain in 
those positions with commitment, enthusiasm and success. 

Learning about language diversity has been important in this program, and the message 
being sent back to midwest university campuses is to encourage and even require teacher 
candidates to be bilingual. Since the U.S. is the fifth largest native Spanish speaking country 
in the world, and since Spanish is the most frequent language for non-English monolingual 
speakers in the San Antonio area, Spanish is seen as especially important. Aithough teacher 
candidates do not officially need to speak Spanish, it is a great asset for the public school 
students and for many monolingual parents who are typically hesitant to participate in their 
children's school programs. 

It appears that in student teaching so far away from home, students are more open to criti- 
cally form their own opinions from their personal experiences in favor of accepting the as- 
sumptions of the local culture in which they have grown up and been socialized. They have 
appeared to make dramatic movement in their own multicultural development. 

Contact: Christine Canning, University of Northern Iowa, 1830 Bandera, Suite 1416, San 
Antonio, TX 78228, Phone 210/436-1124 



University of Wisconsin^Parkside 

Kenosha, Wisconsin 

The Clinical Dimensions of Teacher Education: Focus on Urban, Multicultural 
Education 

In a survey of new and practicing teachers, it was found that most do not feel comfortable or 
have not been preparedto work with the diverse populations found in the metropolitan areas 
of the country. The purpose of this program is to help non-minority individuals become at 
ease and more familiar with learning and teaching strategies which can work successfully 
with studeiits of color. 

The pre-college program at the University of Wisconsin has many facets, one of which is a 
summer program and another is a group program in the junior and senior high schools through- 
out the year. The Summer STARS ACADEMY is an enrichment program composed of classes 
developed by practicing teachers who want to experiment with a new unit or try new teaching 
strategies in a controlled setting. The students are 125 students of color from the Racine and 
Kenosha area who chose to participate in the three-week, all day program. Teachers have no 
more than 15 students per class and are given the opportunity to take field trips and have 
access to any type of equipment and materials they wish, which is often not the case in their 
schools. Teaching assistants are assigned from the teacher education program and often stu- 
dents adding a new certification use this as a clinical experience. 
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During the year, teacher education students become group leaders and tutors for the Cultural 
Awareness Leadership Councils, which are groups of students in each school interested in 
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increasing their awareness of multicultural and community issues. Students prepare a cur- 
riculum which focuses on academic, personal, social and emotional development of students 
and become role models as well as tutors for the students. The program operates in all junior 
and senior high schools in the Racine and Kenosha area. 

Intended Outcomes 

The inclusion of the precollege program in the School of Education as a clinical dimension of 
Teacher Education is designed to provide the opportunity for pre-service and in-service teachers 
to work with children of color in a safe environment and to provide the opportunity for pre- 
service, in-service teachers and faculty to try new curriculum strategies, new teaching styles, 
and become better acquainted with the cultural dimensions of the learning styles of different 
racial groups. 

Lessons Learned 

The project teaches that the fear of students of color and lack of understanding of their be- 
havior feels real among students who have not been in multicultural settings. But in a setting 
which allows coaching, discussion and tolerance, these attitudes change. If changes in the 
program were made, there would be more time for teachers and teacher assistants to meet 
with a team leader and coach to talk about their daily experiences. Keeping logs does not 
really get at the issues. 

Contact: Barbara |. Shade, University of Wisconsin-Parkside. 900 Wood Road, Box 2000, 
Kenosha, W1 53 14 1 -2000, Phone 4 1 4/595-2569, Fax 4 1 4/595- 2602 



Western Kentucky University 

Bowling Green, Kentucky 

Project TEAM: Preparation of Early Childhood^ School Psychology, Social Work 
and Speech/Communication Disorders Students for Early Intervention 

The culminating experience for Project TEAM is a five-week summer practicum in which stu- 
dents from each of the four disciplines of Interdisciplinary Early Childhood Education, School 
Psychology, Social Work, and Speech/Communication Disorders work as transdisciplinary 
teams with children, birth through five years, both with and without disabilities, and their 
families in an inclusive early childhood setting. The number of teams vary each summer, but 
each team includes at least one student from each of the four disciplines and one faculty 
member from one of those disciplines. This practicum provides students an opportunity to 
apply knowledge and skills that address major trends in early childhood reform efforts (i.e., 
services in inclusive settings, family-centered services, and collaboration among profession- 
als and families). The literature suggests that few programs offer practicum experiences in 
which students work on an ongoing basis with other professionals as team members and that 
few practicum experiences with families are required. Further, graduates in the related ser- 
vices disciplines may obtain public school positions that require them to work in early child- 
hood settings, but typically have few clinical experiences with that age range as part of a pre- 
service program. 
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The primary role of "he faculty member is to facilitate team functioning. Each faculty member 
also provides individual supervision for students in her or his respective discipline. Teams 
are assigned to an infant, toddler or preschool room at Western Kentucky University's Child 
Care/Head Start Center. Each team is assigned to be on-site for five hours per day, five days 
per week. Each student is required to serve as service coordinator for a child and family, plan 
and implement activities with children and families, participate in an arena assessment, and 
complete individua.Iy determined activities. Activities are individualized based on the pro- 
fessional development needs of the students. A self-rating of performance standards is com- 
pleted pre- and post-experience. Each student completes an individual plan and submits a 
portfolio based on the self-rating of performance standards. Seminars during the internship 
period provide a vehicle for students to reflect on team skills and functioning. 

Intended Outcomes 

Project TEAM is a performance-based, interdisciplinary program for the preparation of early 
childhood educators, school psychologists, social workers and speech/communication disor- 
ders specialists to work with children (birth through five years, both with and without dis- 
abilities) and their families in inclusive settings. Through a sequence of interdisciplinary course 
work, seminars and a culminating practicum experience in which students work in an inclu- 
sive early childhood setting as transdisciplinary team members, program participants are 
prepared to work in early childhood settings which are moving toward more family-centered, 
transdisciplinary services. 

Lessons Learned 

Several factors have been essential for the development and effective implementation of this 
practicum. First, it has had administrative support since its inception. With program imple- 
mentation, department heads have allowed for flexible scheduling of the practicum, have 
participated in advisory meetings, and have valued the interdisciplinary activities in faculty 
evaluation. Second, faculty from each discipline who are committed to interdisciplinary ef- 
forts have taken a leadership role in representing their respective programs in planning, imple- 
menting and evaluating the practicum. In this role, faculty members have served as the liai- 
son with their respective administrators. The faculty team also serves as a model for stu- 
dents. Third, an already existing practicum site is available in which staff and administrators 
allowforthe flexibility to implement a team-based, family-centered clinical experience. Fourth, 
students and their future employers are recognizing the importance of the skills which they 
are obtaining and their relationship to real-world settings. Increasingly, employers are seek- 
ing applicants who have experience as a team member. The strong professional support net- 
work that develops among students is also a key ingredient of the program. 

Barriers to interdisciplinary efforts may have to be addressed. Discipline-specific accredita- 
tion requirements may have an impact on practicum design and implementation. Lack of 
human and fiscal resources may have an impact on program implementation. For example, 
an administrator may support the interdisciplinary efforts, but because of faculty load con- 
straints may not be able to accommodate the program scheduling needs. Barriers to faculty 
involvement include the time commitment required for successful implementation of inter- 
disciplinary efforts and differences in professional language and practices across disciplines. 
The faculty team may also be faced with a dilemma if a team member leaves the university 
and a "new" faculty member with a similar philosophy must be recruited from that area. 
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Contact: Vicki D. Stayton, Western Kentucky University, Department of Teacher Education, 104 
Tate Page Hall, Bowling Green, KY 42101 , Phone 502/745-3899, Fax 502/745-2939 



Western Washington University 

Bellingham, Washington 
The Isom School Experience 

The special education department at WWU is committed to assisting students in becoming 
well prepared for internships. The Isom School Experience is a two phase practicum student 
supervision model that has evolved in response to this commitment. 

Phase One was designed to provide consistent practicum experiences and a standard proce- 
dure for providing performance feedback to students. The university supervisor spends two or 
three days each week at Isom School. This allows for collaboration withAraining of cooperat- 
ing teachers and opportunities to observe and give feedback to students often. 

Phase TVo, which began in the fall 1994. consists of providing additional support and input to 
practicum students. In this phase, practicum students are brought together with student in- 
terns (current WWU students), first-year teachers, and intern cooperating teachers in varying 
numbers, configurations and settings. The experiences included interns meeting with practicum 
students to discuss general internship information and tips, as well as to assist with prob- 
lem-solving around a theme (e.g. classroom management); practicum students observing 
interns teaching, along with the university supervisor who identifies key elements for the 
practicum student to observe; first-year teachers meeting with practicum students to share 
their perspective of their practicum experience, their internship and subsequent job search; 
current intern cooperating teachers meeting with practicum students to discuss key elements 
of a successful internship; first year teachers meeting with interns to provide support and 
suggestions; first -year teachers asking for observations and feedback from university supervi- 
sors, and intern cooperating teachers meeting with first-year teachers to obtain suggestions 
for strengthening their skills as intern cooperating teachers. 

Intended Outcomes 

The intended outcome of the Isom School Experience is to increase input to practicum stu- 
dents by providing consistent practicum experiences and structured feedback to students 
prior to their internship (student teaching) and by providing opportunities for peer support, 
peer modeling, peer input and collaboration. 

Lessons Learned 

Observation and informal discussions with activity participants, practicum students and in- 
i^*rn supervisors lead to the conclusion that students are more comfortable receiving feed- 
back when they receive it often and from peers and near-peers; interns and novice teachers 
are often able to provide the kind of feedback which practicum students need; students feel 
more able to take risks when they are receiving the support of other learners rather than only 
comparing themselves to experienced teachers; frequent communication with classroom teach- 
ers is necessary to clarify.expectations, goals, feedback, etc., supervisors report that students 



are better prepared for the internship; interns report they feel well prepared; and interns are 
excellent models and a valuable source of information and ideas for practicum students. 

In designing future programs, it would be wise to provide more structure to interactions, e.g. 
have students prepare questions in advance, design simulations, etc.; experiment with other 
additional configurations, such as interns observing and providing feedback to practicum 
students; and provide opportunities for interns to provide additional information to help 
strengthen specific skills that practicum students find difficult, e.g. writing objectives. 



Contact: Kay Price, Western Washington University, Miller Hall 317, Mail Stop 9090, 
Bellingham, WA 98225-9090, Phone 206/650-3940, Fax 206/650-4845, Internet 
kprice@henson.cc.wwu.edu 
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Appalachian State University 

Boone, North Carolina 

TEAM Computer Skill Development Project 

The TEAM project Is based on the premise that education faculty should model the pedagogy 
expected of classroom teachers. If prospective teachers, do in fact, model the instructional 
methods of methods faculty, then it is imperative that College of Education faculty exhibit 
the best practices in classroom instruction. Thus, the TEAM Project emphasizes professional 
development for teacher educators. 

Higher education collaboration with K-12 and community was chosen as a goal because of 
Appalachian State University's Public School Partnership (ASU/PSP), a collaboration with seven 
school districts and the Northwest Technical Assistance Center (a division of the North Caro- 
lina Department of Public Instruction). The Partnership is designed to enhance teacher prepa- 
ration and continue the professional development of practicing teachers, which are primary 
objectives of TEAM. 

The TEAM Computer Skills Project focuses on computer skills, specifically, skills outlined by 
the North Carolina Department of Public Instruction in the Computer Skills Curriculum. Ac- 
cording to surveys. Partnership teachers feel a need for competency development in data- 
bases, spreadsheets and telecomputing. Consequently, the TEAM Project helps teachers de- 
velop these skills while building computer confidence. 

lust as important as public school emphasis on computer skills, is the imperative that future 
teachers enter the teaching profession with computer literacy. Consequently, Reich College 
of Education faculty are encouraged, through release time and technical support, to develop 
computer skills, to model the integration of technology into classroom instruction and to 
require the same of students as they prepare model lessons/units. 

To accomplish the goals of the project, a team of graduate-level educational technology stu- 
dents and the TEAM Project coordinator provide on-site workshops in the seven-county Part- 
nership region. Besides the development of computer skills, a priority is the appropriate inte- 
gration of computer skills into the curriculum. In addition to workshops and post-workshop 
visits, toll-free access to a help desk located at Appalachian State University is available for 
teachers. Connection to the Appalachian State University computer network allows public 
school teachers and students access to share ideas and for collaborative learning activities. 

Intended Outcomes 

The intended outcomes of the TEAM Computer Skills Project are: ( 1) to prepare the approxi- 
mately 35,000 K-12 students and nearly 2000 teacher education majors in the Appalachian 
State University/Public School Partnership with the requisite skills for employment in the 
workplace of the 21st century; (2) to provide opportunities for economic development by 
attracting business and industry to the state and region by providing a technologically skilled 
workforce; and (3) to provide much needed professional development for the approximate 
2200 teachers in the Appalachian State University/Public School Partnership and methods 
faculty of Appalachian State University with the computer skills which will be required of all 
teachers by 1996. 
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Lessons Learned 

The major lessons learned from the TEAM Project include: (a) the fact that professional de- 
velopment is best accomplished in areas where needs are identified by the participants and 
there is collaborative planning of activities to meet those identified needs; (b) the nature of 
computer skills dictates professional development on-site, on the hardware, using the com- 
puter platform in the participant school and with sufficient follow-up and assistance to allow 
for the transfer of theory to practice; (c) teacher education faculty involvement is critical so 
that the best practices in instruction and integration of the curriculum are modeled for future 
teachers; (d) time to learn, access to hardware/software, and sufficient technical support are 
essential elements for acquiring computer skills and transferring knowledge to real settings 
and (e) integration of technology into the existing curriculum as a tool for instructional sup- 
port is essential. Segmenting the curriculum so that computers become another subject to 
be taught in an already burgeoning instructional day is impractical and an artificial learning 
structure. 

Even with extensive review and experience with professional development, there are some 
areas where future plans and activities will be amended. The project reveals that (a) profes- 
sional development for faculty (public school and university) requires more time than was 
provided. Time to experiment, explore and perfect has to be provided if teachers are to persist 
and use the technology; (b) assistance in making the best choices concerning the appropriate 
technology is extremely important. With so much software available, effective and efficient 
methods for product evaluation are requisite activities and (c) once the technological skills 
are acquired, assistance for helping teachers/faculty integrate the technology is essential. 

Contact: Elizabeth Whitener Long, Appalachian State University, Public School Partnership. 
Boone, NC 28608, Phone 704/ 262-6108, Fax 70^/ 262-2128 



Austin Peay State University 

Clarksville, Tennessee 

21st Century Classroom Project 

Institutions which educate teachers are challenged to train a new kind of professional — one 
who has the knowledge and skills to integrate technology in significant ways to meet the 
emerging needs of school populations In this project, APSU is attempting to (I) develop 
sound programs for training future teachers with modern technology knowledge and skills, 
(2) establish experimental classrooms where new ideas, equipment and strategies are tested 
and (3) integrate technology into all instructional areas. Faculty are expected to model exem- 
plary instruction, creative teaching, and effective use of technology, becoming mentors to 
students as they develop similar skills to use in the K- 1 2 schools. 

Intended Outcomes 

The primary thrust of the 2 1 st Century Classroom Project is to integrate technology and tech- 
nological media into university instruction, assisting students in developing the ability to 
integrate technology into the K-I2 environment. 
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Lessons Learned 

The first lesson learned was that a single laboratory was inadequate. An additional experi- 
mental classroom to complement the current 21st Century Classroom and Developmental 
Supporting Laboratory is being planned. The need for more expertly trained faculty and space 
and equipment was evident. The project has revealed that faculty development is a slower 
process than anticipated. However, faculty development prompts even more expectations; 
once faculty learn, their level of need and participation is enhanced. 

Contact: Carl Stedman, Austin Peay State University, P.O. Box 4545, Clarksville, TN 3‘?044, 
Phone 615/648-7697, Fax 6 15/648-5991, internet stedmanc@apsu02.apsu.edu 



California State University, San Marcos 

San Marcos, Cidifomia 

Middle Level Teacher Education Program 

The Middle Level Teacher Education Program prepares candidates to teach in ethnically and 
linguistically diverse middle grade schools. The program is designed to explicitly model in- 
novative and exemplary practices identified by the middle level, teacher education reform 
movements, and by local school contexts. These practices include interdisciplinary team teach- 
ing (the teaching team consists of five university faculty and a middle school teacher who 
design and enact the program); integrated curriculum (course work is deconstructed and then 
reconstructed around four interdisciplinary units of instruction); and team assignments and 
assessment (jointly planned and assessed projects such as case studies and unit plans). Cul- 
turally and linguistically responsive instruction (teaching and modeling Specially Designed 
Academic Instruction in English, appropriate for English learners) is a part of the program. 
The program encourages service learning (candidates design and assist in community service 
projects for young adolescents) and authentic assessments (candidates create portfolios to 
characterize themselves as learners and teachers; team members conduct one-on-one inter- 
views with candidates regarding the candidates* learning about educational reform). Other 
aspects of the program Include the teacher-as-advisor (team members act as faculty advisors 
to monitor field experiences and general progress of the candidates); peer coaching (pairs of 
candidates coach each other during student teaching); and career-long professional develop- 
ment (team members and candidates attend and present sessions at professional confer- 
ences during the program). 

Intended Outcomes 

The Middle Level Teacher Education Program is designed to prepare candidates to teach in 
culturally and linguistically diverse middle grade settings. The program served as an example 
for other teacher education programs at CSUSM through its explicit modeling of innovative 
practices and close collaboration with partner schools. 

Lessons Learned 

The university has learned a great deal from its efforts to model exemplary practices in middle 
level teacher education, especially in the areas of team teaching and integrated curriculum. 
Through these two practices, knowledge about one's own and others' disciplines was greater 
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than might otherwise have been gained in a traditionally-designed program. The project re- 
quired participants to demonstrate how to integrate theory and practice in individual profes- 
sional lives. Through efforts to build innovative practices into the work, participants have 
experienced the social construction of knowledge explicitly and concretely. In a true appren- 
ticeship model, participants have centered each other on modeling portfolios, case studies, 
etc. Twice yearly, evaluation data from candidates, middle school-based partners, and univer- 
sity faculty is gathered. Data from graduates has begun to be gathered about their practice in 
relation to their preparation in the program. Upon review of these data, curriculum and asso- 
ciated practices are revised every year in the search for more robust themes and practices. 
Most recently, service learning has been added to the curriculum and field experiences. As 
additional exemplary practices in middle level education and teacher education come to our 
attention, the program will continue to evolve. One of our challenges is to resist trying to 
incorporate every innovative practice encountered; rather, focus on the limits of a one-year 
teacher education program and of capacities for expending time and energy on this intensive 
work. 

Contact: lanet E. McDaniel, California State University, San Marcos, College of Education, San 
Marcos, CA 92096-0001, Phone6I9/750-4318, Fax 619/7503237, Internet 
janet_mcdaniel@csusm.edu 



Columbus College 

Columbus, Georgia 

Columbus Regional Mathematics Collaborative (CRMC) at the Center for 
Excellence in Mathematics and Science Education 

Located on the campus of Columbus College, CRMC collaborates with the School of Educa- 
tion, department of mathematics and computer science, area businesses, local educational 
agencieti, and parents to support area teachers and students. CRMCs three guiding prin- 
ciples are: 

• Equity: Every student must have access to an excellent mathematics education. 

• Teacher Professionalism: Teachers need continual upgrading of their skills and knowledge about 
mathematics, mathematics education, and current significant issues in education. 

• Assessmewt: Teachers need opportunities to examine authentic, alternative assessment of 
their students' achievement. 

Since its inception in 1989, CRMC has gradually extended its services to all area mathematics 
teachers as more funding became available. Through Eisenhower and foundation grants and 
contributions from the business community, CRMC serves approximately 1500 mathematics 
teachers in grades K-1 2 in 29 school systems and private schools in West Central Georgia and 
East Central Alabama within a 65-mile radius of Columbus. In addition to offering summer 
workshops that enhance teacher skills, competence and self-esteem, CRMC provides net- 
working opportunities in subject-specific areas and sends out a bi-monthly newsletter of use- 
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ful information. Many of the schools in the Collaborative service area are rural, and teachers 
have little or no opportunity for networking and for enrichment experiences. CRMC also pro- 
vides an extensive resource library consisting of books, videos, software, games and 
manipulatives, as well as the services of three resource teachers (elementary, middle and 
secondary) to help the teachers, either in their respective classrooms or in the Collaborative 
offices. Through its affiliation with the 16-city network of the Urban Mathematics Collaboratives, 
CRMC also provides opportunities for teachers to visit other collaboratives and attend 
UMC-sponsored leadership workshops. One of the primary aims of CRMC isto develop teacher 
leaders in the Collaborative area who will promote the NCTM standards and help colleagues 
to achieve their potential. 

Intended Outcomes 

The Columbus Regional Mathematics Collaborative (CRMC) seeks to improve mathematics 
education by supporting the professional development of teachers through continuing in- 
service programs that address improving student achievement. 

Lessons Learned 

CRMC has learned that teachers cannot do their jobs effectively in isolation. They need op- 
portunities to network with their colleagues, to attend professional meetings, and to have 
access to adequate resources. CRMC makes every effort to provide these kinds of opportuni- 
ties for teachers. The summer camps for students, for example, provide a nonthreatening 
atmosphere in which teachers can examine new styles of teaching and learning mathematics. 
Networking meetings serve as forums for teachers to share their successes, ideas and appre- 
hensions. 

CRMC plans to continue to design programs that respond to teacher needs and improve 
upion successful programs that are in place. The PRIME program for middle grades girls, which 
also has a teacher component, is now in its fifth year, and each year is improved. Since 1989, 
CRMC has sponsored Woodrow Wilson workshops for teachers, and each year makes every 
effort to select topics that are timely. Workshops are created whenever there is a need. For 
example, CRMC hosted its first Elementary Mathematics and Science Workshop in the sum- 
mer of 1994, responding to the needs of area elementary teachers who were integrated into 
the Collaborative in the spring of that year. Such timely topics as assessment, hosting a fam- 
ily math and science night at your school, and the effective use of manipulatives as promul- 
gated by the NCTM standards were all presented and enthusiastically received. 

Contact: Helen P. Purks, Columbus College, Columbus, GA 31907-5645, Phone 706/568-2480, 
Fax same 



Mississippi University for Women 

Columbus, Mississippi 

MUW Mathematics and Science Enrichment Program 
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The MUW Mathematics and Science Enrichment Program, via Mississippi Fibernet 2000, is 
designed to provide intense teacher training in content and instructional techniques to im- 
prove the mathematics and science instruction in grades five through eight. Participants are 



teachers from nine districts which have been divided into three groups based on geographic 
accessibility to the three Fibemet sites: Columbus. West Point and Philadelphia. The super- 
intendent of each district '^^as chosen teachers from the district for training. A total of 49 
teachers will participate in the six workshops scheduled during the school year. The five-hour 
Saturday workshops being conducted over Fibernet, originating at the Columbus site, in- 
clude training in mathematical and scientific concepts and innovative teaching strategies. 
Each of the six workshops offers different information and training focusing on either math- 
ematics or science or an integration of the two disciplines. Computer technology used in 
math and science is also included. Workshops are presented with a variety of delivery tech- 
niques. including the use of elementary students for the MUW Demonstration School. Work- 
shop leaders also provide staff development sessions for individual districts and one-on-one 
instruction for teachers and students as needed. 

A Teacher Resource Center has been established on the university campus and is circulated 
to each Fibernet site on a regular basis. The center houses a variety of mathematics and 
science resources, instructional materials, books, games and manipulatives. Teachers may 
use the center for planning or to check-out materials for use in their classrooms. 

The program has been designed around objectives that include developing "^tive and en- 
thusiastic attitudes towards mathematics and science; increasing the level of confidence in 
teaching mathematics and science; enhancing conceptual learning, reasoning and real-life 
problem-solving skills in mathematics and science; and increasing the knowledge base and 
teaching strategies of teachers in grades five through eight in mathematics and science. 

Intended Outcomes 

The intended outcome of the MUW Mathematics and Science Enrichment Program is to im- 
prove the mathematics and science instruction in grades five through eight in nine school 
districts served by the Mississippi Fibernet 2000. Teacher training in both content and meth- 
odology is provided through Saturday workshops held at three Fibernet sites. Resource mate- 
rials are made available for use by teachers to reinforce concepts and strategies taught in the 
workshops and to help with implementation in the classroom. 

Lessons Learned 

The use of Fibernet 2000 interactive video is an effective strategy for modeling creative teach- 
i ng strategies to teachers in areas too distant to participate in on-campus activities. However, 
the inclusion of facilitators at each site is critical to the success of the pro.gram. Teachers gain 
confidence as they receive immediate feedback regarding their use of hands-on materials and 
creative techniques. 

A different manner for selecting participants would be used if starting the project over. Rather 
than having superintendents choose teachers to participate in the program, a plan of 
pre-program workshops would be developed to help teachers understand the purpose and 
objectives of the program. Materials would be provided for each participant to use rather 
than making materials available only on a check-out basis for classroom use. 

CoHtact: loseph Portera, Mississippi University for Women, Division of Education and Human 
Sciences, P.O. Box W-1637. Columbus, MS 39701, Phone 601/329-7175. Fax 601/329-8518. 
Internet SUNMUWI .MUW.EDU 



Northeast Louisiana University 

Monroe, Louisiana 

Louisiana Collaborative for Excellence in the Preparation of Teachers 

The reform movement supports a collaborative, systemic approach to teacher education in 
tho fields of mathematics and the sciences. The 1 994-95 academic year marks the second year 
that this university has participated in the Louisiana Collaborative for Excellence in the Prepa- 
ration of Teachers (LaCEPT), funded by the National Science Foundation. During 1993-94, 
mathematics faculty at the university were provided in-service training from education fac- 
ulty and from external consultants on teaching methodologies at the university level. Em- 
phases were placed on limiting the lecture style of presentation and increasing the inquiry 
and hands-on (manipulative) styles of teaching. 

During 1994-95, a similar set of workshops will be conducted for physics and biology faculty 
at the university. Consultants from other universities and NLU education professors will con- 
duct the sessions. 

Ten experimental sections of Math 103 & 104 (Algebra and Applications) were established; 
students were taught using the reform methodology of teaching. These students were com- 
pared to a similar number in control sections taught in the traditional manner. An external 
program evaluator has been secured to conduct the data collection and analyses of data. 

Intended Outcomes 

The changes in the curriculum for the preparation of mathematics and science teachers have 
focused on the direct involvement of the respective content area faculty in changing delivery 
systems, co-advising teacher education students, and co-supervising student teachers. The 
intended outcomes are twofold: one, students will be better prepared in both content and 
pedagogy and two, university content area faculty will become more involved in the teacher 
training program. 

Lessons Learned 

University mathematics and science faculty, accustomed to the lecture style of teaching, are 
resistant to changing. They did change after becoming comfortable with the reform style pre- 
sented. 

Education faculty profited by their closer working relationships with content specialists. The 
mutual understanding of the relationship between content and methodology enhanced the 
presentations made by the education faculty. 

Collaborative advising and supervision of student teachers by content area and education 
faculty strengthened the teacher education program as evidenced by feedback from students. 



At this time, it appears the project would change little in its replication. 



Qoniaci. Bob N. Cage, Northeast Louisiana University. 255 Strauss Hall, Monroe. LA 71209- 
0200, Phone 3 18/342- 1 235, Fax 318/342-1240 
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University of New Orleans 

New Orleans, Louisiana 

Science for Atypical Learners (SAL) 

SAL is a computer-retrieval system designed to enable third, fourth, and fifth grade and spe- 
cial education teachers to access science lesson plans prepared specifically for special needs 
students through an on-line, user-friendly electronic bulletin board system. The database, 
accessed directly from a computer through a telephone line, permits teachers to match be- 
havioral indicators with topics in the natural sciences. Teachers may also select natural sci- 
ence topics and find a wide array of teaching strategies associated with specific learning 
characteristics. After selecting the desired lesson, teachers can print the lessons on the printer. 

Learning behaviors addressed are poor reading skills, incomplete individual work, frequent 
off task behavior, frequent movement, poor verbal skills, poor math skills, poor memory for 
instructional information, and poor writing skills. 

Teachers have competing needs of limited time and desire for every student to learn appro- 
priate content. SAL allows teachers to provide lessons that have been created specifically for 
atypical learners with a minimal amount of preparation time. By downloading targeted les- 
sons, teachers can meet the needs of their students within acceptable time frames. 

Intended Outcomes 

SAL is intended to provide teachers with easily accessible elementary science lessons that 
have been modified to meet students* special learning needs. Teachers can electronically 
select lessons targeted to students* specific behavioral indicators, download the lessons, and 
print the lessons. The intended outcome is that at-risk and special needs students will learn 
science in spite of behavioral characteristics that interfere with learning. 

Lessons Learned 

Teachers were initially apprehensive about using the computer, but the apprehension dissi- 
pated with practice and peer support. Teachers were more likely to use SAL lessons with the 
entire class because they and their students liked the "hands-on** nature of the lessons. Teachers 
were more likely to download lessons from home rather than school because of the depend- 
ability of their own equipment. Teachers found their students more engaged in learning sci- 
ence and achieving at higher levels. Fourth and fifth grade teachers used SAL lessons more 
frequently than third grade teachers because science is not a promotional subiect for third 
grade. 

Requiring principals to agree to provide a phone line and maintain their computer, modem 
and printer in good working order is a future goal. The proiect should work with all teachers in 
one school in one year rather than working with one grade level in multiple schools each year. 

CoMtact; Paulette I, Thomas, University of New Orleans, Department of Special Education, 
New Orleans. LA 70148, Phone 504/286-6609, Fax 504/286-5888, Internet P|TSE@uno,edu 
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Ball State University 

Muncie, Indiana 

Delaware County Superintendents’ Coalition 

This reform effort is another phase of collaboration in the long standing relationship between 
the local public schools and Ball State University. Since effective partnerships are reciprocal 
in nature and in action, this endeavor is characterized by shared-decision making, 
community-involvement, and the "teacher-as-expert" model. This collaborative project will 
be the basis for expanded professional development on the implementation of advanced 
educational technologies for improving student learning, expanding curricula, and enhanc- 
ing teaching and learning; thus modeling best practices for pre-service teachers. 

Delaware County area superintendents and the dean of Teachers College, Ball State Univer- 
sity, are exploring ways to adapt the "professional development school" using the following 
planning model. 

The first phase of the project involves a needs assessment to determine the status of (a) avail- 
able technologies, (b) knowledge of and use of technologies among personnel and students, 
(c) written plans (administrative, curriculum, evaluation, etc.) for the integration in all as- 
pects of the operation of the schools, and (d) professional development activities. 

The second phase involves the development of a "coalition strategic plan" detailing where the 
group of schools aspire to be by the year 2000. 

The third phase focuses on cooperative grant writing to seek additional funding to implement 
the strategic plan. At the same time, collaborative professional development activities will be 
undertaken. 

The/ourl(t phase provides for the dissemination of research and development findings from the 
coalition efforts. Through reports, seminars and workshops, knowledge for effective technol- 
ogy integration will be shared with other school corporations. 

The ''finar phase will emphasize a continuing, long-term working relationship intended to con- 
tinually evaluate, review and implement changing technologies and professional develop- 
ment needs and integrate them into the teaching/learning environment. 

Intended Outcomes 

The purpose of this reform effort is to build a county-wide coalition of superintendents with 
the dean of the Teachers College to provide long-range strategic planning and leadership for 
systemic, innovative educational change and technological advancement for nine school cor- 
porations. 

Lessons Learned 

Although the county schools and the university have a history of positive relations, this ini- 
tiative is more structured, reciprocal, and forward-looking than previously shared activities. 
We have learned that commitment, mutual respect, and time of key administrators of both 
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institutions are essential to create the climate for public school teachers and university fac- 
ulty to pursue innovations and change. To date, we are pleased with the direction and out- 
comes of such efforts. 

Contact: Roy A. Weaver, Ball State University, Teachers College, Muncie, IN 47306, Phone 317/ 
285-5251, Fax 317/285-5455, Internet OORAWEAVER@BSU.EDU 



Black Hills State University 

Spearfish, South Dakota 

South Dakota Statewide Systemic Initiative for Science, Mathematics and 
Technology 

This initiative engages teachers and administrators on all levels, elementary through 
postsecondary, in developing curriculum, materials, instructional strategies, and instructional 
models for integrating mathematics, science and technology in grades K- 1 2. The collaboratives 
have included in-services, conferences, teacher activities on-site and through distance learn- 
ing, and actual classroom experiences. 

Black Hills State University's College of Education provides in-service opportunities for its 
partners, including Society, Science, and Technology; Project Wild (supplementary, interdis- 
ciplinary <’-;nvironmental education program); Calculators in K-I2, Derive (mathematics com- 
puter program); Project Tree (interdisciplinary environmental education using trees as a fo- 
cus); and Project Save (studies, awareness and values of the environment). It helps the K-I2 
partners in the development and analysis of assessment activities for students and teachers 
and in the evaluation of results from performance-based testing. 

in establishing K-I2 partnerships, schools were selected that were interested in systemic 
reform. A council of teachers, administrators and stakeholders was formed to develop goals 
and objectives appropriate to a specific school district. The format and requirements were 
determined by the National Science Foundation proposal guidelines, but there was sufficient 
latitude to individualize many requested activities and strategies. The focus of the partner- 
ships was on in-services that produce useful teaching and learning techniques and provide 
pre-service opportunities for the integration of science, mathematics and technology. 

The other major effort of the university and its partners was the formulation of the Soutfi 
Dakota Mathematics and Science Benchmarks, a hands-on approach to the teaching and learning of 
science and mathematics. The Benchmarks venture involved parents, students, communi- 
ties, business, industry, policy makers, and all educational entities. The product is used to 
promote alternative teaching and assessment strategies with realistic applications and em- 
phasis on communication skills. 

Intended Outcomes 

Collaborative partnerships between Black Hills State University and 20 school districts have 
been formed to share resources and exchange information on reforming the teaching of sci- 
ence, mathematics and technology, from kindergarten to postsecondary school. The partner- 
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ships are funded through a National Science Foundation grant to support a statewide sys- 
temic initiative. 

Lessons Learned 

In establishing K-I2 partnerships with universities, it is essential to select schools that are 
committed to systemic reform. Further, it is essentia! to form advisory councils reflective of 
all parties: teachers, administrators, stakeholders. Finally, even when following the format 
and requirements ofa grant-making entity, maintain somedegreeof individualization to meet 
requested activities and strategies. 

Coniacl. lohn Usera, Black Hills State University, College of Education, University Station Box 
9004, Spearfish, SD 57799, Phone 605/642-6550 



Boise State University 

Boise, Idaho 

Assisting Schools in Developing Technology Supported Classrooms 

Educational technology was chosen as a vehicle for reform because of two recent events. In 
1992, the Idaho State Board of Education issued Schools for 2000 and Beyond: An Action 
Plan for Idaho, which was developed from input from hundreds of individuals, business groups 
and agencies. One of the nine goals was the development of "High Tech Schools." Addition- 
ally, the 1994 Idaho Legislature enacted the Idaho Technology Initiative, which provided tech- 
nology funding for selected public schools and for Colleges of Education to assist those schools 
in entering the world of computer technology. 

Though several members of BSU faculty had worked fora number of years to prepare pre-service 
and in-service teachers to use computer technology in their classrooms, progress had been 
slow. The recent attention paid to technology by the State Board of Education and the new 
funding by the 1994 Idaho Legislature made it possible to move educational technology to a 
primary position in our educational reform efforts. 

The goal of the reform is the development of technology-supported classrooms in Idaho pub- 
lic schools. This required several adjustments. Every BSU Teacher Education pre-service teacher 
is required to become competent in the use of basic computer tool software and the integra- 
tion of these tools into the regular school curricula. Their instruction occurs in technology- 
supported classrooms that model the same five-computer configurations being promoted in 
area schools. Similar in-service experiences (through on-site workshops) for teachers/admin- 
istrators are provided by the university. It also assists them to develop their own in-service 
technology training programs. 



BSU provides technical support to area teachers/administrators through on-site visits and a 
telephone hotline service. The university provides a computer host (Merlin) to connect area 
classrooms through a synchronous conferencing, and trains the teachers and children how to 
communicate with students in other classrooms. A -nchronous computer network to con- 
nects first-year teachers with one another and with BSU faculty members. Area classrooms 
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are provided computers through an ongoing computer donation program through which the 
university collects, reconditions and recycles used computers donated by area businesses 
and agencies. 

Intended Outcomes 

The intended outcome of the reform is the development of technology-supported classrooms 
in Idaho public schools. Because funding is not sufficient to cover all the schools in Idaho, 
part of the agenda is to (a) empower school districts to help themselves by training teachers 
to help other teachers, and (b) to provide computers to needy schools through a computer 
donation program. 

Lessons Learned 

Computer technology is very costly, and the cost of purchasing equipment soon becomes a 
small part of the total cost. Installing and maintaining computers, peripherals, software, and 
networks — and keeping them operating — is labor intensive and requires highly skilled tech- 
nicians. 

Providing computers and peripheral equipment is useless without commitment on the part 
of their potential users, and without a good training program. Such a program requires major 
planning, adequate lead time, and adequate time for staff training. These are major chal- 
lenges in developing technology-supported classrooms. 

While many experienced teachers are intimidated by computer technology, many others are 
eager to learn when given the opportunity. Children in the classroom often learn quickly to 
use the equipment, and these students can help teach their teachers. 

Technologically proficient graduate assistants can provide very cost-effective service. Tech- 
nology graduate assistants constitute a highly competent crew that provides much of the 
on-site training and telephone hotline service. The program would be much smaller and less 
effective without these excellent graduate assistants. Recruiting excellent technology gradu- 
ate assistants requires a continual effort to identify and attract the best people available. 
Before being assigned their tasks, the graduate assistants still need intensive orientation and 
training by the program director. 

The major difficulty has been that of over extending the resources. The demand for assistance 
was much more immediate and unending than expected. Thus, the university has had to 
renege on some commitments and limit the number of schools served. 

Contact: Virgil Young, Boise State University, Department of Foundations. Technology, and . 
Secondary Education, 1910 University Drive. Boise, Idaho 83726. Phone 208/385-1964, Fax 
208/385-4365 



California Polytechnic State University (Cal Poly) 

San Luis Obispo, California 
Coalition of Partner Schools 

The reform/renewal process begun at Cal Poly is linked to the values embedded in the 19 
postulates delineated by Sirotnick, Soder and Goodlad. The change agenda embedded in the 
postulates is quite comprehensive and emphasizes the moral dimensions of teacher educa- 
tion in an emergent democracy characterized by extraordinary wealth and pervasive (persis- 
tent) inequality. 

Key elements in the restructuring/renewal process at Cal Poly include developing an inte- 
grated five/six year pre-service teacher education program which revolves around learning 
experiences carried out in a series of partner schools. Future teachers (resident teachers) are 
assigned to a school and community for an entire year, as opposed to one or two separate 
classrooms. Assigning students to whole schools as part of a cohort which allows interaction 
with a school site team led by the school site principal. The program emphasizes the study of 
conversational/pedagogical Spanish and Hispanic (community) culture(s) while at the local 
school. The project also involves the resident teacher cohort in on-going research which is 
led by the school site principal and university facilitator. 

Intended Outcomes 

The goal ofthe coalition, which is aligned with Cal Poly's University Center for Teacher Educa- 
tion and the Colleges of Arts and Sciences, is to create a Center of Pedagogy. This center will 
promote simultaneous renewal at all collaborating institutions, whi^n in turn will create strong 
teacher preparation (and in-service) programs which are constantly improving. 

Lessons Learned 

It is important to leave time to write proposals to seek external support for the project. Fur- 
ther, it is important to provide released time fora university facilitator (who will be the chief 
worrier for a school site for a period of three years). It is effective to link schools across school 
district lines. Project personnel should think in terms of a five-year plan and to keep this plan 
in constant view. That plan should be based on a strong philosophical framework such as the 
one laid out by |ohn Goodlad. Finally, it is important and useful to link the goals of the five- 
year plan to the recruitment of new faculty and the assessment of new and old programs. 

Contact: Susan Roper. California Polytechnic State University, San Luis Obispo. University 
Center for Teacher Education. San Luis Obispo. CA 93407, Phone 805/756-2584, Fax 805/ 
756-5682 

California State University, Fresno 

Fresno, California 

Fresno Family Counseling Center 

The rationale for establishing the Fresno Family Counseling Center was based on the recog- 
nized need for addressing school related problems which are directly tied to conditions within 
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the home. A common goal for public school professionals, family counselors and child wel- 
fare advocates is helping children succeed. Recognizing the need to form a partnership be- 
tween the P-12 schools and the regional university, the Fresno Family Counseling Center was 
established. 

The unique feature of the Fresno Family Counseling Center (FFCC) is that it provides low-cost 
family counseling services to the local community, while also providing an excellent training 
site for students intending to become licensed Marriage. Family and Child Counselors (MFCC). 
This venture exemplifies the university's commitment to regional and inter-professional col- 
laboration. While there are many counseling agencies available in the community, often the 
financial cost is prohibitive for low-income families. In response to the need for a low-cost 
counseling service, the Department of Counseling and Special Education and the Fresno 
Unified School District agreed to cost share the operation of the center. The university agreed 
to provide the faculty members to administer the center and supervise counselor trainees 
while the school district provided the maintenance. The counselors are advanced level MFCC 
graduate students who are enrolled in a practlcum course. They serve one semester providing 
counseling services to district-referred students/families and to the community. Most of the 
client population is comprised of single parent families whose concerns range from behav- 
ioral problems (acting out/oppositional conduct) to mood and anxiety disorders. For nine 
years the Family Counseling Center has provided services to more than 875 individuals at 
very low or no cost. This joint collaborative venture has made the Fresno Family Counseling 
Center a community site base for many families. 

Intended Outcomes 

The intended outcome of the Fresno Family Counseling Center is to provide affordable, qual- 
ity services to children and families within the university's service area. The center is also a 
counselor training facility which prepares graduate students to deal effectively with current 
issues confronting children and their families. The Family Counseling Center provides a full 
range of marriage, family and child counseling services to assist families in clarifying issues 
relate to social, marital and developmental adjustments. 

Lessons Learned 

The Fresno Counseling Center was one of the earliest partnership efforts of the university, the 
community and the local schools. Recently, the university has provided new facilities for the 
School of Education and Human Development, which include a Human Development Center. 
This comprehensive center links the university, schools and community by providing services 
that attend to the needs of children and their families. The Fresno Family Counseling Center, 
while continuing to operate at a commuiiity-based site, is investigating ways in which to 
integrate family counseling with the Early Childhood Education Center, parent resource area, 
and assessment services, all of which support vulnerable children, youth and families. One of 
the challenges currently facing the FFCC is providing more attention, when making referrals, 
to the **pre-counse*:ng phase** and other outreach/educational activities, i.e.. in-service expe- 
riences for teacher/administrators. In the last nine months 88 families and students were 
served. Approximately 50 percent of clients could not pay the standard low rates, thus sug- 
gesting that a definite need for low cost counseling services continues to exist. Many parents 
feel "overburdened" trying to manage children and recognize the need for counseling ser- 
vices. This is the need that FFCC is addressing through collaboration with the school district. 
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Contact: Ronald S. Kiyuna, California State University, Fresno, 5005 N M jj le, Fresno, CA 
93740-0001, Phone 209/497-8929, Fax 209/278-0404, Internet 
ronald_kiyuna@zimmer.csufresno.edu 
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California State University, Fullerton 

Fullerton, Califomisi 
Interprofessional Training Program 

The Interprofessional Training Program is a collaborative effort of California State University. 
Fullerton and the Anaheim Union High School District. Modeled after the concept of a Pro- 
fessional Development School, ITP moves beyond the traditional emphases of preparing pro- 
spective teachers; providing professional growth opportunities for secondary school educa- 
tors and university faculty; and enhancing student learning. To prepare the second genera- 
tion of professionals in careers serving youth and families, three additional components were 
added; The preparation and professional development of prospective social and health ser- 
vice providers in the real context of schools, the enhanced preparation of teachers, and the 
improvement of the integration and delivery of services to youth and their families. 

ITP rests on the assumption that for school-based integrated services to be successful, pro- 
fessionals in collaborating services must develop a common set of beliefs regarding the needs 
of youth and families. Teachers must become aware of the full array of services available to 
help youth and families; service professionals must situate their programs within the context 
of the classroom; and both groups must understand the communities in which they work. To 
achieve these goals, CSUF participants are placed in schools in the Anaheim Union High 
School District. While working as preprofessionals in thei r disciplines, they collaborate across 
disciplines and professions to more effectively address the academic, health and social needs 
of secondary students and their families. 

Intended Outcomes 

This program has been established to provide an interprofessional, interdisciplinary educa- 
tion program for health and social service Interns and secondary teacher candidates at Cali- 
fornia State University, Fullerton. It couples a teachercredentialing program with undergradu- 
ate and graduate programs for future family services professionals. The goals of the program 
are; { 1 ) to provide health and social service interns with meaningful experiences in secondary 
schools; (2) to better prepare pre-service secondary teachers to work within schools using 
integrated services models; and (3) to improve secondary school-based integrated services. 

Lessons Learned 

This program has implications for practice and policy that reach far beyond traditional bound- 
aries of teacher education. First, it was learned that practicing teachers are not currently 
aware of services available to students with special needs, and often feel frustrated as a re- 
sult. Second, although pre-service teachers need this information, it should be present'' ’ *n 
a manner that does not overwhelm them. Instead, they should understand that they can col- 
laborate with health ^nd social service providers. Structures for service providers and 
pre-professionals to work in school settings are not always in place and often must be devel- 
oped and instituted. Finally, skills for interprofessional collaboration must be developed by 
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all involved. As a result of these three findings, the project design was revised to include a 
strong in-service component for teachers and other educators and several activities that al- 
low student teachers and interns to collaborate with each other as well as with master teach- 
ers and agency personnel. One example of the latter is an assignment where participants 
identify, refer and follow-up on a student who is in need of a support service. 

We have also discovered rich opportunities for collaborative projects. Personal and profes- 
sional development have occurred as we collaborate on project planning and developmental 
activities, including the development of a Field Experience Handbook; the presentation of 
joint student teacher and health and social service seminars; the in-servicing of district teachers 
and service providers; and the development of project materials for dissemination. 

Contact: Victoria B. Costa, California State University, Fullerton, Department of Secondary 
Education, 808 N. State College Blvd., Fullerton, CA 92634, Phone 714/773-2744 



Project START (Support and Training to Achieve Retention of Teachers) 

The close relationship between personnel at California State University, Fullerton and the 
Fullerton loint Union High School District is a key to the success of Project START. The univer- 
sity and the district collaborate to integrate the teacher's professional education through a 
joint emphasis on essential teaching skills and a common conceptual framework for defining 
effective teaching skills. This integrated approach to teacher education extends the formal 
process of training from credential course work through the first two years of teaching, and 
enhances the mastery of teaching skills through the use of a consistent focus. 

Project START currently serves 36 beginning teachers in the Fullerton loint Union H igh School 
District and 180 student teachers at California State University, Fullerton. Funding for this 
Beginning Teacher Support and Assessment program is provided through a $217,250 grant 
from the California Department of Education and the Commission on Teacher Credentialing. 

Support activities for beginning teachers in Project START include a graduate class on "Re- 
flective Teaching Practices," training in culturally responsive teaching, monthly discussion 
groups, reflective journals, and peer coaching. Groups of one peer coach and two or three 
beginning teachers work together throughout the year at each of the school sites. During 
scheduled release days, members of the triads observe one another's teaching, conduct teach- 
ing observations with Praxis III: Classroom Performance Assessments, and reflect on teach- 
ing practices. Assessment activities for beginning teachers focus on the use of Praxis III and 
the development of teaching portfolios. 

Support and assessment activities for student teachers in Project START include the use of 
Praxis III domains to frame the study of teaching, the development of teaching portfolios 
around these domains, and the use of Praxis III by trained university supervisors. In addition, 
one trained student teaching coach at each of the six Fullerton comprehensive high schools 
provides additional Praxis III assessments. 
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Intended Outcomes 

The project provides a cohesive and comprehensive system of support for beginning teachers 
and assessment for beginning teachers and student teachers. It is designed to increase the 
retention of teachers and the quality of instruction by extending teacher training through the 
induction years, and by articulating pre-service and in-service teacher education programs. 

Lessons Learned 

Project START was implemented in August of 1994 with the start of the current school year. 
Beginning teachers, experienced teachers, administrators, student teachers, and university 
faculty have responded most positively to the design and implementation of the program. 
Project START is a powerful intervention for beginning teachers and student teachers be- 
cause it encompasses a broad spectrum of support and assessment activities. While both 
beginning teachers and their support providers find the project to be time-consuming, they 
also find that their efforts have already yielded great rewards. Beginning teachers are very 
appreciative of the level of support that has been provided. 

The selection of effective support providers is an essential element of success for beginning 
teacher support and assessment programs. Support providers must be able to model effec- 
tive teaching practices and identify these practices in the performances of tlie beginning teach- 
ers. They must be able to provide a nurturing, supportive and nonjudgmental climate for the 
growth of beginning teachers under their tutelage. The ultimate success of support providers 
is enhanced through intensive training in classroom performance assessments and support 
provider techniques. 

Qoniacl Lynda Randall, California State University, Fullerton, Department of Secondary 
Education. 808 N. State College Blvd., Fullerton, CA 92680, Phone 714/773-2744, Fax 714/ 
773-3314, Internet lrandall@fullerton.edu 



CSUF's Professional Development Schools Project 

The project centers on increasing collaboration between the university and elementary edu- 
cators to improve teacher education. CSUFs Professional Development Schools project is a 
grassroots effort initiated in 1989 by two local districts — Fullerton and Placentia-Yorba Linda — 
that has grown to include sites within three other distrias. Participating elementary sites 
within these districts house large cohorts of pre-service teachers (4-6). They also offer ex- 
panded opportunities for practicing teachers to work with pre-service teachers. These include 
the traditional master teacher role, as well as opportunities to serve as demonstration teach- 
ers, mini-seminar leaders, presenters at university methods course sessions, and informal 
support providers. By Increasing participation for site teachers, the project encourages shared 
ownership for the quality of pre-service teachers' preparation. Personnel at the sites also 
work closely with university faculty to demonstrate the close connection between knowledge 
and excellent practice. The demonstration-application lesson cycle, whereby pre-service teach- 
ers observe site teachers modeling strategies discussed at the university and then prepare 
and teach similar lessons, is a prime example of the close link between knowledge and prac- 
tice. The project offers opportunities for pre-service teachers to serve in professional roles as 
part of the school culture. It also includes university faculty in site efforts to further develop- 
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ment for in-service teachers. Site personnel work closely with university faculty to determine 
jointly the future goals and directions of the project. 

Intended Outcomes 

The aim of CSUFs Professional Development Schools Project is to reshape teacher education 
by expanding the roles and decision-making capacities of K-6 school site personnel and by 
redefining the relationship between the university and school sites. The intended outcome is 
more thoroughly-and more thoughtfully-prepared pre-service and in-service teachers who 
may better educate today' s children. 

Lessons Learned 

Evaluations of the project have revealed that pre-service teachers feel better prepared to 
direct student learning and to serve in the other vital capacities required of classroom teach- 
ers. Administrators hire a large number of PDS graduates because principals feel that they, 
and other site personnel, have nurtured PDS pre-service teachers' development and have 
witnessed the strength of their preparation in a variety of settings. In short, the PDS project 
has allowed pre-service teachers to expect to collaborate with peers and other professionals 
in order to teach well, to become analytical in studying their own teaching, and to develop 
expectations for professional service sometimes lacking in pre-service programs. Addition- 
ally, in-service teachers report increased commitment to the profession of education through 
their participation in teacher education, a sense of empowerment, and a sense of renewal for 
their own growth as teachers. 

Sustained collaboration requires large amounts of energy from participants in both settings, 
the university and the school sites. Close and careful examination of the expectations of the 
participants from different sites, frequent and open communication, and the willingness to 
adapt and change the program are all required to assure the project s continueo health. Fi- 
nally, communication with K-6 practitioners at all levels is critical to the project's success. 
Even grassroots efforts require ongoing support at the district level, and PDS participants at 
the sites and university need to play a role in decisions regarding changes in administration 
to ensure full commitment to the project. 

Contacts-. Andrea M. Guillaume, California State University, Fullerton, Hallie Kay Yopp, 
Department of Elementary and Bilingual Education, Fullerton, CA 92634, Phone 714/ 
773-3411, Fax 714/773-3314, Internet AGUILLAUME@FULLERTON.EDU 



California State University at Los Angeles 

Los Angeles, California 

The Los Angeks Accelerated Schools Partnership 

The Los Angeles Accelerated Schools Partnership is composed of the Los Angeles Acceler- 
ated Schools Center, The Accelerated Charter School, The California State University Charter 
School of Education, and local business and community members. The project has made a 
significant and positive impact in addressing the chronic underachievement in students in 
South Central Los Angeles, as it has for students throughout the country. To sustain and 
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increase these positive results, this type of model must become institutionalized and the 
infrastructure of the public school must change. The partnership establishes a powerful coa- 
lition between private sector and public sector agencies to create a seamless educational 
infrastructure from preschool to higher education. 

The Accelerated Charter School is a K-6 approved state charter school. The Charter Schools 
Act of 1 992 allows 1 0 schools in any district to become academically and fiscally autonomous 
to increase student performance, teacher and administrator accountability, and parental in- 
volvement. The Accelerated Charter School bases its reform effort on the Accelerated Schools 
Model, which views all students as gifted and talented, and is constructed on three guiding 
principles: Unity of Purpose, Building on Strengths, and Empowerment with Responsibility. 
The fundamental set of values underlying the principles focus on establishing integrated cur- 
ricular, instructional and organizational changes. A central value is that the school site is the 
center of expertise. The Accelerated Schools process builds the capacity of school communi- 
ties to reach their unique visions. 

Intended Outcomes 

The purpose of The Los Angeles Accelerated Schools Partnership Is to launch the first Accel- 
erated Charter School in South Central Los Angeles by teaming the School of Education and 
the Los Angeles Accelerated Schools Center with public and private sector agencies to intro- 
duce a bold new mode! for education and training. A primary goal of the partnership is to 
change the infrastructure of the public school as well as the university by operating the Accel- 
erated Charter School as a Professional Development School for the CSLA Charter School of 
Education. 

Lessons Learned 

Change and reform are extremely worthwhile, yei are slow and sometimes painful processes. 
As school communities began working closer with each other, conflict is a natural by-product, 
and must be worked into the model as a healthy outcome, and not a cause for alarm. School 
staffs are not used to working with parents, community members, higher education, and the 
private sector as equal partners, yet these types of partnerships are vitally needed to provide 
the legitimacy that schools now lack. Another lesson is that change, to be truly effective, 
must not be piecemeal, but must ultimately be institutionalized as a true commitment to 
that change or reform. Powerful interventions are often implemented with proven results, but 
little effort is made to expand or permanently establish the intervention. There is a need to 
build on interventions ar.d link resources to maximize their effectiveness. Such has been the 
goal of the current par".nership. This model has been refined to include conflict resolution 
strategies as part of the overall organizational shift. Project leaders also are working to estab- 
lish career ladders for public school teachers for their professional development efforts dur- 
ing the reform. Much more acknowledgment and support must be given to schools in the 
midst of restructuring . 

Cowtflct: 1. Sabrina Mims, California State University at Los Angeles, 5151 State University 
Drive, Los Angeles, California 90032-8142, Phone 213/343-4362, Fax 213/343-4318, Internet 
smims@eis.calstatela.edu 
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California State University, San Bernardino 

San Bernardino, California 

Learning Handicapped Intern Training Project 

As a way of dealing with the extreme shortage of special education teachers in San Bernar- 
dino and Riverside counties, an alternative credentialing program in the specialization area 
of learning handicapped (LH) has been approved by the Commission on Teacher Credentialing 
and implemented since 1991 . The program’s purpose is to provide a quality training program 
in which the intern completes the LH credential while being employed full-time as a teacher 
of pupils with mild and moderate disabilities. Unique features of the program include ongo- 
ing supervision, guidance and support by a university supervisor and district special educa- 
tion support staff; frequent meetings of university and district personnel; participation as 
part of a cohort in course work and seminars; a practical sequence of course work, including 
a pre-employment methods course; contract teaching position in same classroom for two 
years of the program; credit for each of two years toward tenure; and six day per year of 
release time for interns to take course work and/or observe in model classrooms. The pro- 
gram consists of a total of 72 quarter units and most requirements for master’s degree upon 
program completion. There is an emphasis on bilingual special education issues. Tuition and 
fees are provided. 

Intended Outcomes 

The project is an attempt to alleviate the severe shortage of qualified special education teachers 
in our area through a quality preparation program. It is designed to provide a quality on-the-job 
training program in which interns participate in a highly supervised program with ongoing 
guidance and mentoring from university faculty and school district staff. It provide a quality 
on-the-job training program in which there is an ongoing link between what is taught in the 
university classroom and what is practiced in the field, e g. the valuable link between theory 
and practice. Further, it is designed to provide a quality training program in which the district’s 
personnel and the university staff engage In ongoing collaboration to ensure that interns can 
receive the guidance and support needed by beginning teachers. 

Lessons Learned 

Completing course work while being employed full-time in a special education setting has 
the advantage of truly providing that important link between practice and theory. The super- 
visors observe application by interns in ’’real” settings of what is being taught in university 
course work. 

Using a cohort format has been more valuable than expected. The networking and support 
from the peer group has been so important to the success of the program. 



It is important to have one person oversee the program. The interns, the university supervi- 
sors. the school district support staff, and the principals need to have access to the coordina- 
tor. A coordinator who can facilitate collaboration between all parties involved is a necessity. 
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In the future, the program will try to arrange scheduling so that there would be more interac- 
tion between first yeartrainees and second year trainees. Recruitment audiences will be broad- 
ened to attract a more diverse pool of applicants. 

Coniacl. Marjorie McCabe, California State University, San Bernardino, Department of 
Advanced Studies. 5500 University Parkway, San Bernardino, CA 92407, Phone 909/990-5656, 
Fax 909/880-70 10 
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Colton Cluster Project 

Within the first five years of teaching, many teachers drop out. In part, this is due to their 
unexamined expectations of what is involved iii being a teacher and their unfamiliarity with 
the nature of schools and the students they will meet. In addition, once in the school, there is 
little systematic support for the beginning teacher. The Colton Cluster Project combines the 
knowledge and abilities of the university faculty and the school personnel, places teacher 
candidates in a school fora complete academic year, and supports them in their first year. 

The Colton Cluster Project is an on-site, teacher preparation program that provides for the 
integration of theory and practice through public school classroom experience occurring si- 
multaneously with university course work. University faculty, district personnel, principals 
and resident teachers work together to provide a consistent, supportive program for teacher 
candidates during their pre-service and intern years. 

In the first year, candidates learn about children, school programs, curriculum and instruc- 
tional techniques. University courses help direct and focus observations and practice; el- 
ementary schools and classrooms provide opportunities to observe and put learning into 
practice. Students have a "home" school with a designated classroom and visit other schools 
to observe specific programs and work with district coordinators and mentors in specific dis- 
ciplines. This allows them to look beyond their own classroom and introduces them to the 
support system available to teachers. Candidates begin the year as observers and gradually 
increase their responsibility so that by the spring they become the lead teacher in a class- 
room. As intern teachers during the second year, they continue with university seminars and 
a university supervisor observes their classroom, thus continuing the support and learning 
provided In the first year. 

Intended Outcomes 

Asa result of close collaboration between the cooperating schools in the Colton joint Unified 
School District and the cluster faculty from the Department of Elementary/Bilingual Educa- 
tion Department at CSUSB, the program intends to provide teacher candidates with a consis- 
tent, supportive teacher education program. With such a program, teacher candidates will be 
more knowledgeable about their role as teachers as well as more aware oI the structure of 
schools, the nature of students, and the social context in which they will work. They will 
become advocates for children and change agents. 

Lessons Learned 

This is a new program, although the second cluster program for the department. The design 
differs from the first to appeal to a different group of our students and to provide support 
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during the first teaching year. Based on results of the first cluster, there is evidence that the 
candidates are stronger, better prepared teachers; similar results are expected from this pro- 
gram. 

Communication is one of the keys to the success of individuals and of the program. The 
structure of teacher education programs does not provide for consistent communication be- 
tween university faculty and classroom teachers. This is a critical lack. Therefore forums for 
discussion: whole program meetings; school meetings with university faculty, principals and 
teachers; university faculty meetings; and individual meetings with candidates are provided. 
Each of the four university faculty is a liaison to one or more schools to provide a direct 
university link. 

A program such as this is not a "surface" program. Although the teacher education program is 
strong and addresses the state standards, there are areas like interpersonal relationships, 
conflict resolution, and societal, political and economic issues that need to be addressed. 

Contact: Kathryn Z. Weed, California State University, San Bernardino, Department of 
Elementary/Bilingual Education, 5500 University Parkway, San Bernardino, CA 92407, Phone 
909/880-5632, Fax 909/880-5992 



California State University, San Marcos 

Sat^ Marcos, California 
Distinguished Teacher in Residence 

The Distinguished Teacher in Residence Program is a university and public school partner- 
ship that provides a very practical link between university course work and the realities of 
classroom teaching. Distinguished Teachers in Residence are chosen from a consortium of 
participating school districts by a committee of university and public school personnel. They 
spend two years on loan from their school districts as full-time faculty in the College of Edu- 
cation. These teachers perform the complete range of teacher education faculty functions, 
including teaching, supervision, service and research in collaboration with permanent fac- 
ulty. This program is funded jointly by the university and cooperating school districts. Since 
school districts assist with the teachers' salaries, the program actually allows the university 
to make available to the participating school districts equivalent units of assigned time for 
faculty members of the university to assist districts within their areas of expertise. This unique 
aspect of the program demonstrates tangibly the partnership between the university and the 
schools. When Distinguished Teachers in Residence complete their two-year service, there is 
an understanding that they will return to their schools and share their expertise and en- 
hanced skills with the teachers in their district. 




Intended Outcomes 

The intended outcome of the Distinguished Teacher in Residence Program is to provide uni- 
versity students, who are part of the pre-service program, access to exemplary public school 
educators who serve in the role of course instructors and supervisors. This program also 
supports on-golng university and school collaboration as university personnel serve the pub- 
lic schools In consultant and research capacities. 
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Lessons Learned 

While the Distinguished Teacher in Residence Program has been quite successful and has 
received positive evaluations from University and K-8 public school personnel alike, there are 
areas where positive changes have begun. 

The role of the Distinguished Teacher in Residence took some time to define. Initially during 
the first two years ( 1991-93) there was some discussion as to the responsibilities of the teacher 
in residence. Would they only supervise? Which, if any courses should they teach? What would 
be their role in faculty governance? These questions were raised and debated. Certainly the 
first Distinguished Teachers knew of the dissension and experienced feelings of exclusion at 
times. The university faculty eventually saw the responsibilities of the Distinguished Teach- 
ers to be not unlike their own. The second wave of Distinguished Teachers were given full 
opportunities to teach courses in their area of expertise. They were able to vote and partici- 
pate fully in faculty governance. They were even given formal and informal mentors among 
university personnel who invited them to work collaboratively in the area of teaching and/or 
research. 

The area that still needs to be addressed is the role of Distinguished Teachers Emeritus. In 
order to take full advantage of the school and university partnership, a continuing relation- 
ship needs to beestablished. Should these “retired" Distinguished Teachers continue to teach 
as adjunct faculty? Might their classrooms serve as research laboratories? Should they work 
on university committees? These questions haven't been addressed and are dependent on 
the expertise and interest of university faculty and the Distinguished Teachers In Residence. 
However, vehicles need to be put in place that make this type of collegial relationship cus- 
tomary and welcomed. 

Conlacl: David Whitehorse, California State University, San Marcos, College of Education, San 
Marcos, California 92096-0001, Phone 619/752-4288, Facsimile 619/752-4323, Internet 
david_whitehorse@csusm.edu 



California State University, Stanislaus 

Turlock, California 

Educating Homeless Youth: A Collaborative Community •'Based Approach 

An African proverb states "it takes a whole village to raise a child." This concept has also been 
proven true in the development and growth of a School for Homeless Children, the Transi- 
tional Learning Center (TLC). The program demonstrates the importance of university part- 
nership, interagency collaboration and community support in providing multiple services for 
at-risk students. 

The goal of TLC is to provide for the physical, emotional and educational needs of homeless 
children of San loaquin County, and raise community awareness of the plight of homeless 
children. Approximately 15 other community agencies, along with numerous civic, church 
and educational organizations, collaborate to provide an extensive range of educational and 
social services to children and families. These services include an extensive educational pro- 



gram; counseling and psycho-educational testing; medical, dental and vision care; food, cloth- 
ing; and numerous other services. 

The collaborative aspect of the program allows for TLC to provide a wide range of services. 
CSU Stanislaus students develop curriculum and teach at the school for clear credential credit, 
via the course, "Working with At-Risk Students in a Community School," which was developed 
for this purpose. Student teachers can also be placed there for one of their field work assign- 
ments. Psychology and sociology students and interns may do field work at TLC, as well as 
provide counseling under the supervision of the department staff. 

This collaboration enables students to receive valuable instruction and hands-on experience 
in dealing with the multiple needs of students at-risk and also contributes greatly to curricu- 
lum development. The children at TLC receive much more personal attention and individual- 
ized instruction, thus creating a "win-win" situation for all concerned. 

Intended Outcomes 

The project is a partnership with CSU Stanislaus, San loaquin County Office of Education, St. 
Mary's Interfaith Dining Room and numerous community agencies which will provide exten- 
sive services to homeless youth in a credentialed K-6 community school. The purpose is to 
meet the varied educational, emotional and psychological/social needs of homeless chil- 
dren; provide a multicultural training environment for CSU Stanislaus students; and serve as 
an avenue for conducting research on the issues inherent in the education of homeless youth. 

Lessons Learned 

TLC demonstrates the importance of interagency collaboration in providing essential ser- 
vices to homeless youth in times of scarce resources. University students gain valuable expe- 
rience working with at-risk students in a multicultural setting. The school provides an avenue 
for community consciousness-raising, volunteerism, and an opportunity to conduct research 
on the education of homeless youth. It is important to provide for the basic needs of the 
students, including counseling and support services to the parents, as well as intensive indi- 
vidual and small group instruction. 

The program also demonstrates the importance of parent outreach and follow-up services for 
the children after they leave the school. A bi-monthly parent support group and parent skills 
program was started in September. Curriculum related to parenting, money management and 
support services is presented on a rotating basis. Teachers also need to perform monthly 
shelter and motel visits to maintain regular contact with parents. 

Research shows that after the students left TLC, their attendance in public schools was spo- 
radic. CSU Stanislaus student assistants are now being used to accompany the family to the 
new public school, after housing is obtained. The intern follows the student's progress and 
attendance for one month, noting the social/emotional status of the students. Behaviors re- 
corded include class participation, alertness/attention, personal appearance, anxiety and in- 
teraction with peers. Students need ongoing support when they re-enter mainstream schools 
and more effort must be focussed in this area. 



Contact-. Richard D. Conant, California State University, Stanislaus, School of Education, 801 
West Monte Vista Avenue, Turlock, California 95382, Phone 209/667-3145, Fax 209/667-3358 



Castleton State College 

Castleton, Vermont 

Developing a Distance Learning and Regional Telecommunication Network for 
Schools 

The focus of this project Is the establishment of the Rutland County Telecommunication and 
Distance Learning Network, an infrastructure to permit 35 schools, 791 educators, and 10,036 
students to communicate with each other, have access to the Internet, and both produce and 
consume educational television programming. The first phase of this project, already funded 
and designed, will provide a network of computers, interconnected via phone lines with ac- 
cess to the Internet, to provide exciting opportunities for K-12 students to work with each 
other, teachers to network on matters of curriculum, and administrators to collaborate on 
challenges of mutual concern. The second phase, just now being worked on, seeks to estab- 
lish a regional educational television cable network. This will permit courses to be transmit- 
ted from the college to area high schools and from area schools to each other; the re-trans- 
mission of satellite-down linked programming; the sharing of videotape and other instruc- 
tional media resources; and the broadcast of continuing education course work and program- 
ming. The third phase of the project, still a year or more away, will introduce point-to-point 
video conferencing capability. 

Intended Outcomes 

The Network is engaged in an effort to create a data network connecting students and teach- 
ers of the county’s 35 schools with each other and with students and faculty at the college; 
give students and faculty at these 36 institutions access to the Internet; create a regional 
educational television cable network interconnecting the college and six area high schools; 
and, through this cable television network, provide satellite down-linked transmissions, lo- 
cally generated curricular programming, in-service education, the distribution of videotape 
and other instructional media, and regional forums on educational themes. 

Lessons Learned 

Vermont is a poor state and the schoolsofthe region, including this state college, have count- 
less resource needs. The initial intent was to apply for a major grant, but project planners 
realized that the human resources to accomplish that were missing. The individuals on the 
distance learning committee (teachers, principals, superintendents, deans and others) had 
precious little time to devote to these collaborative undertakings and were unable to do the 
research and writing associated with producing a major grant application. After a number of 
false starts, project collaborators applied fora planning grant; the results of that application 
have not been announced. Finally, it was decided to tackle the most manageable project 
which would represent, nevertheless, an important beginning. This orientation permitted staff 
to plan the regional telecommunication network, which was recently funded for the very mod- 
est sum of $28,708. With this success, project planners now feel emboldened to tackle the 

• next phases of the work. 
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Probably the principal thing learned was to not get preoccupied with the need for funds for 
some of the more attractive systems of distance learning. Working with extant resources, 
moderately knowledgeable people who were encouraged by a growing interest among lead- 
ers of area schools decided to collaborate whenever possible and start the network.. 

Contact: loseph T. Mark, Castleton State College, Castleton, VT 05735, Phone 802/468-561 1 , 
Fax 802/468-5237, Internet MARKI@VSCACS.VSC.EDU 



Central Missouri State University 

Warrensburg, Missouri 

CUBE — Creative Union of Business and Education 

In 1991, a partnership dialogue group was formed in Warrensburg, Mo., to promote a 
high-quality educational environment through communication and interaction between edu- 
cators and business persons. 

At each of the two or three meetings a year, business persons. PK- 1 2 educators, and univer- 
sity teacher educators attended, meeting in groups of seven to 10. During the fifth group 
meeting, a decision was made to name the group CUBE (Creative Union of Business and 
Education). 

A mission statement was developed and approved, which states that CUBE seeks to foster 
trust, respect and support among its members and to facilitate their understanding and agree- 
ment on goals for and methods of preparing students to work and learn in a highly intercon- 
nected global environment. 

Our goals are to encourage and provide opportunities for employers. PK- 1 2 educators, and 
university teacher educators to share their perceptions of the educational needs of students; 
to develop a common base of understanding among the members as to these needs; and to 
develop a network of members and contacts for the sharing of expertise and service. CUBE 
also determined to identify and implement specific actions to meet the needs of students; to 
develop a comprehensive action plan to guide CUBE in its mission; to share with the commu- 
nity CUBE'S mission, goals, actions and recommendations; and to encourage the involve- 
ment of new CUBE members from the community. 

Intended Outcomes 

This Creative Union of Business and Education (CUBE) is designed to foster greater aware- 
ness, collaboration and communication among business/professional people. PK-12 educa- 
tors. and university teacher educators so that students will be better prepared for postsecondary 
education and the world of work. 

Lessons Learned 

During the series of CUBE meetings spanning four years, these have been the major items of 
discussion: 



1. What would Warrensburg. Mo., employers expect their employees to know and be able to 
do? 

2. How can entry level skills of postsecondary students and employees be improved? 

3. How can educators and business persons communicate better and support each other 
better? 

4. How can TQM (Total Quality Management) and CPI (Continuous Process Improvement) 
help us? 

Much has been learned about what postsecondary students and entry-level employees should 
know and be able to do. They should be punctual, have common courtesy and a good work 
ethic along with proficiency in mathematical, verbal and written communications, critical 
thinking, decision-making, and follow-through skills. 

Progress has been satisfactory. More meetings per year, rotating leadership, involving re- 
gional communities, and more secretarial/computer support would be helpful. 

Contact: Joe Huber. Central Missouri State University. Lovinger 213. Warrensburg. MO 64093. 
Phone 816/543-4272. Fax 816/543-4167 



Central Washington University 

Ellensburg, Washington 

Evolving Professional Preparation from Teacher Training to Teacher Development 



Central Washington University, in collaboration with one of nine Washington State regional 
Educational Service Districts, a community college and three local school districts, has es- 
tablished a cooperative professional preparation program which provides both pre-service 
and in-service teachers with a seamless educational transition from the early secondary school 
years through the master's degree and beyond. This project demonstrates one model where a 
professional education program is articulated across multiple educational levels. It also re- 
flects a fresh look at how teachers are prepared for life-long teaming. 

There are several components of the collaborative project which can be used in other pro- 
grams within the state and across the U.S. One of these is the creation of a high school 
internship program — similar to a teaching academy — which blends Central Washington 
University's traditional Education Week activities with systematically arranged clinical expe- 
riences as teacher assistants in diverse school settings. These practicum experiences, in con- 
junction with planned seminars and individual training sessions, provide an appropriately 
sequenced early introduction to teaching. High school students successfully completing both 
their practice and the seminars, and subsequently enrolling in the teacher i reparation pro- 
gram at Central Washington University, are not required to re-enroll in an introductory course 
at the collegiate level. This secondary school component alone signals a paradigm shift in 
teacher preparation — a departure from the traditional concepts of upper-division or gradu- 
ate-level teacher education to a different line of thinking which can be described best as 
teacher development. By beginningthe formal preparation of teachers while still in high school, 
the consortium model links the natural, productive growth cycles of late adolescence and 
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young adulthood to the development of attributes believed essential to exemplary teaching. 
By identifying promising students prior to their entry into postsecondary education, it is 
possible to help them prepare for successful college experiences in teacher education. Upon 
occasion, this includes diagnosing any individual weaknesses before they become impedi- 
ments to college admission, and initiating remediation at age-appropriate junctures in their 
development. 

The consortium also sponsors professional development opportunities for in-service teach- 
ers in the North Central Washington region, both as non-credit courses and seminars, and as 
credit courses and graduate-level programs. These in-service educational opportunities fur- 
ther enhance the natural development of teachers in the extended framework of life-long 
learning. They also establish excellent working relationships with local teachers who would 
like to serve as cooperating teachers for future cohorts of undergraduate CWU students. To 
help establish cooperative networks and mentoring systems forteachers at all stages of their 
careers, recently retired master teachers are employed as part-time tutors for future teachers 
at the high school and community college levels. As appropriate, they also serve as substi- 
tutes for full-time teachers needing to be away from their classrooms for professional devel- 
opment activities. These retired teachers strengthen the overall program by contributing 
their considerable talents to the development of both fledgling and mid-career profession- 
als. In so doing, they employ a level of expertise which the teaching profession can ill-afford 
to lose in the overall context of lifelong learning. The six institutions which have collabo- 
rated to establish the North Central Washington Professional Development Center continue 
to work and learn together in a research-rich environment where new knowledge about teach- 
ing has been, and will continue to be, used in actual school settings. 

Intended Outcomes 

The program intends to enhance collaboration in uevelopmental programs for teachers across 
all educational levels from pre-school through graduate school and to promote life-long 
learning. 

Lessons Learned 

This program is in its infancy. Thus far the following things have been learned. Universities 
must be responsive to community and regional professional development needs. PK- 1 2 ap- 
proaches to teacher development are organized somewhat differently than higher education 
approaches, but the goals are nearly identical. Shared leadership in reform initiatives pro- 
duces innovative programs which would not be possible if undertaken by one institution or 
agency in isolation of others. 

At this point, CWU is extremely pleased with its progress. Research and evaluation over the 
next two years will doubtless produce a response to the question: "What would we do differ- 
ently?" 

Contact: Linda B. Murphy, Central Washington University, College of Professional Studies, 
EllensburgWA 98926-74 15. Phone 509/963- 1 4 1 1 , Fax 509/963-1049, Internet 
MURPHYL@CWU.EDU 



Cleveland State University 

Cleveland* Ohio 

The Coiner School Development Program (SDP) 

By definition, the Comer SDP is a collaborative model of interactions among school-based 
teachers (Cleveland Public Schools), parents, university pre-service teachers and faculty (Cleve- 
land State University), and the community (local foundations. Child Guidance Center), it places 
the development, learning and mental health needs of students as the central focus of this 
school reform initiative. 

The Comer SDP, a dynamic model of urban school reform, is based on the premise that all 
children are capable of learning when they have opportunities to develop meaningful per- 
sonal relationships, and when their intellectual, emotional and physical needs are fully met 
by their schools. The three key components are the School Governance Team, the Mental 
Health Team, and Parent/Guardian Involvement. This collaborative program seeks to improve 
the quality of education and the achievement of children in the Cleveland Public Schools and • 
to change the way pre-service teachers are prepared and in-service teachers are educated to 
insure that they effectively teach children in urban school settings and work collaboratively 
with their parents. The teacher education curriculum at Cleveland State University has been 
revised to insure that graduates have the necessary skills and knowledge. Field experience, 
practicum and student teaching placements have focused on Comer schools and school-site 
cooperating teachers have been trained. A series of professional development activities have 
been cooperatively designed around program goals (e.g., strategies for successful parental 
involvement, review and revise curriculum, understanding the mental health needs of chil- 
dren). Community and business groups have become advocates for children and their par- 
ents/guardians. 

Intended Outcomes 

By building a meaningful partnership for sustained educational change, children will be more 
successful in school due to reliable relationships with adults who value education; their hu- 
man as well as academic needs are met and they are held accountable for undertaking the 
effort to learn. The Comer SDP forges and renews relationships among pre-service and in- 
service teachers, parents, local schools and communities to develop ways of giving better 
human resources and encouragement to school children. 

Lessons Learned 

As a result of this program, it can be stated that differences between public schools and 
universities can be a source of stress (e.g., freedom of faculty to have choices regarding their 
time, paid consultation during the school day, and interacting with the broader community). 
Further, businesses have a great deal to contribute to the partnership in terms of consulta- 
tion. The expertise of community agencies contributes significantly to the SDP; this theory- 
driven school reform model provides an empirically based framework for professional devel- 
opment. ideal settings are provided for pre-service teachers to learn not merely to survive in 
challenging urban school settings, but rather to reform and improve their ability to teach for 
change. The project revealed that a university facilitator for each school helps to nurture 
systematic school change by serving asconstructively-critical listeners, collaborative research- 
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ers catalysts and initiators for new ideas and new processes, and conduits of information. 
Professional development activities can be designed for each school site that enables teach- 
ers. parents, community personnel, and university faculty to successfully implement the Comer 

process. 

Given the chance, the following would be done differently in the future: funds for released 
time would be provided for public school personnel which parallels university faculty in addi- 
tion to their paid professional development to insure "perceived parity"; early "team building 
consultation would be offered to enhance collaborative efforts-, opportunities for interactions 
beyond the school day (i.e.. dinners, weekends) would be provided; all new college facu ty 
would be informed about the SDP program; and a member of the Board of Education would 
be taken to New Haven for training. 

Contact: Vincent Melograno. Cleveland State University. College of Education. Rhodes Tower 
1416, 1983 East 24th Street. Cleveland. OH 441 15, Phone 216/687-3737, Fax 216/687-5415 




College of Charleston 

Charleston, South Carolina 



Accelerated Schools Project 

The role of teacher in a restructured school is different than in a traditional school, and there- 
fore universities must change the curriculum accordingly. Teachers are being asked to work 
collaboratively with peers to make decisions, work more closely with parents (often culturally 
different than themselves), and make decisions about what, how and in what context their 
children learn. The curriculum must prepare novice teachers to work effectively, not on y in 
the classroom, but also in the school and in the community. 



The college is using the Accelerated Schools Project (one of the most prominent school re- 
structuring movements in the country) to ensure that it is providing its graduates the skills 
and knowledge necessary to succeed in restructured schools. Further, the project provides 
student teachers an opportunity to learn in schools that are at the forefront of educational 
reform The reform has two components. The first focuses on changing the curriculum in the 
teacher preparation program. The college is adapting the philosophy and process guiding the 
Accelerated Schools Project to create a vision of the ideal novice teacher; take stock of what is 
currently being done to prepare novice teachers; compare the vision and current practice and 
identify areas for change-, and design strategies to reform the curriculum in the direction o 
our vision. As this examination of the curriculum is occurring, student teachers are provided 
an opportunity to work in accelerated schools. This experience not only benefits the student 
teachers, but gives the project staff an opportunity to test some ideas on curricular change. 



Intended Outcomes , • . 

The intended outcome of this reform is to prepare novice teachers to work in restructu e 

schools. The teacher preparation program will better prepare teachers to work in a demo- 
cratically governed school; a culturally diverse setting-, a school with high expectations for all 
children; and a school that encourages creativity, challenge and risk-taking in the classroom. 
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Lessons Learned 

This reform effort began in August 1994, so this is only beginning the curriculum exploration 
process. The ideal novice teacher is a person with a broad array of skills, dispositions and 
knowledge. The reform staff also recognizes (although it has not formally conducted an ex- 
amination of current curriculum) that the curriculum needs to be refocused to better prepare 
novice teachers to work in restructured schools and to work in culturally diverse settings. The 
student teaching component of the project has taught that many of the students have a lim- 
ited understanding of working in culturally diverse settings and of the skills needed to work 
collaboratively with peers to create school change. 

Contact: Christine Finnan, College of Charleston, School of Education, Charleston, SC 29424, 

Phone 803/953-4826, Fax 803/953-1994, Internet finnanc@cofc.edu 



Columbus College 

Columbus, Georgia 

Columbus Child Care Resource and Referral Center 



The Columbus Child Care Resource Referral Center is part of the School of Education, De- 
partment of Curriculum and Instruction, Early Childhood Education at Columbus College in 
Columbus, Ga. The college's commitment is noted through use of their facilities, faculty and 
many existing resources in the early childhood teacher education program and in the depart- 
ment of curriculum and instruction. These resources enhance the collaboration with schools 
and community. The Columbus Child Care Resource and Referral Center seeks to promote 
child care resource and referral as an integral part of the child care delivery system. This 
service enhances the quality and availability of developmentally appropriate care for children 
by providing resources and referrals for families, professional child care providers, school 
districts, students and the local commutiity. The services also are extended to rural counties 
in West Central Georgia. 

In place since October 1992. the Columbus Child Care Resource and Referral Center offers 
unique features that enhance and make a difference in the teacher education program, com- 
munity and school district. Having on-site accessibility to information and resources about 
choosing quality child care, consultation about child care issues, and availability of current 
information and resources through the resource library has had a direct impact on the teacher 
education program. Students benefit by the child care information and materials that they 
can use in their education methods courses and related careers. Faculty members and teach- 
ers in the school district have the same accessibility. Providing the Child Development Asso- 
ciate Credentializing Program and Child Care Training Credits, as defined by the Georgia De- 
partment of Human Resources, also offers teachers and students on-site, specific training in 
early childhood development. The community also has access to workshops on issues of 
quality child care and parent education. Businesses are consulted about how quality child 
care affects them and are provided current resources on quality child care. 

Intended Outcomes 

The intended outcomes of the reform are to have a center that serves the children of the area 
(58,414) by providing a central location where the community, schools, parents, child care 



providers and college students can have questions answered, receive help in finding appro- 
priate child care, and obtain training in specific areas of child care and early childhood devel- 
opment in the nine counties serviced. 

Lessons Learned 

Statistical data o< the Columbus Child Care Resource & Referral Center support the fact that 
the center has played a significant and visible role in serving students, teachers, parents, 
children and the community. This has been accomplished through child care referrals, com- 
munity networking, technical assistance, promoting quality care for children in child care/ 
schools and workshops. The center has also learned that parents will make the best choices 
for their children when given information on quality child care. In addition, it was determined 
that developing and maintaining an adequate supply' of child care is most effectively accom- 
plished through offering respectful, unbiased training and technical assistance to the provid- 
ers. 

Changes to the project would include a larger facility to serve more people, an outreach trans- 
portation program to deliver and pick up resource materials, and increased staff to provide 
more technical assistance. As in every project, awareness is critical. Ways are continually 
being examined and tested to publicize the services of the Columbus Child Care Resource 
and Referral Center. 

Contact: laynie Nesmith, Columbus College, 4225 University Avenue, Columbus, GA 
31907-5645, Phone 706/568-2045, Fax 706/569-3134 



East Stroudsburg University 

East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania 

Partnership for S.U.C.C.E.S.S. 

In a collaborative endeavor, the East Stroudsburg Area School District and the East Stroudsburg 
University co-direct an educational partnership between School and University Collaborating 
Creatively to Educate Successful Students (S.U.C.C.E.S.S.). This partnership provides an in- 
novative program for staff development and curriculum restructuring, teacher preparation 
and research. This project is responsive to the current trends in educational reform (particu- 
larly in the arts, learning and development), innovative models of teacher preparation, and 
community interest and involvement in education. 

The goals of S.U.C.C.E.S.S., in its second year, are to promote and encourage flexibility among 
staff to achieve high expectation; focus on exf>ected student learning outcomes and realistic 
assessment systems; concentrate on instruction strategies to achieve challenging learning 
outcomes; and meet the diverse needs of learners through creative activities. 



This collaboration explores three integrated perspectives. First is the essential component of 
staff development and curriculum reform, which involves both regular staff and student pro- 
fessionals. Workshops have explored the role ard challenge the arts offer to teaching and 
learning and have been jointly sponsored by the university, through on-site graduate courses 
and district initiatives. Second, the university has redesigned the current teacher preparation 
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program to provide students with earlier, more extensive classroom experience. Pre-service 
students participate throughout a semester in planning, teaching and a variety of activities 
which support arts in education, while student professionals (student teachers) complete an 
entire semester at Resica under the joint supervision of two teachers. And third, the imple- 
mentation of a research base and ways to disseminate best practice have begun this year. 

Intended Outcomes 

Partnership for S.U.C.C.E.S.S. focuses on staff development and curriculum restructuring and 
teacher preparation. Through creative collaboration, elementary students are involved in an 
innovative, integrated arts program, complemented by a professional school model of teacher 
preparation and research. 

Lessons Learned 

The success of this partnership has been overwhelming. Through the three initiatives, staff 
development, teacher preparation and research, the project has just begun to explore the 
range of possible benefits and outcomes to both the district and the university. The initial 
priority of staff development related to arts in education helped focus the teacher’s energy 
and create a vision for teaching and learning. Staff at Resica met the challenge through cre- 
ative collaboration with other teachers, support staff, artists-in-residence and university fac- 
ulty. Extensive dialogue continues among these groups relating to exemplary arts models, art 
explorations, research, national art standards, assessment, and technology. The current goal 
is to monitor the variety of artistic explorations which have become integrated into teaching. 

The involvement of pre-service students has benefitted students, teachers and children through 
a flexible system of participation and connection to course work. The student professionals 
have provided the most interesting challenges to date. Time for conferencing with students 
and cooperating teachers has increased due to expanded roles and more elaborate teaching 
demands. Both issues are being addressed by school staff and university faculty. 

Research and dissemination have begun to occur on many levels. Resica staff and student 
professionals are currently participating in a research study that examines response to change 
and beliefs about the arts. 

Presentations about this partnership model at national and regional conferences have begun 
and other dissemination possibilities are being explored including two-way communication 
between university and school classrooms. 

Contact: Patricia Pinciotti, East Stroudsburg University. Department of Early Childhood & 
Elementary Education, East Stroudsburg, PA 18301 , Phone 717/424-3360/3356, Fax 717/ 
424-3777 



Pocono Area Educators^ Technology Forum 

The Pocono Area Educators' Technology Forum (PAETF) was created in May 1990, to promote 
the sharing of ideas, concepts, problems and solutions in the use of technology and comput- 
ers in education. This sharing has led to a closer alliance of teacher competency needs and 
teacher education program goals. Membership is based on an institutional level rather than 
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an individual level. Member institutions may involve as many individuals as they wish to 
have participate, so each employee of all 15-member districts, the university and the 
vocational-technical school is technically a member of PAETF. 

The cornerstone of the forum’s activities is the monthly meeting held during the academic 
year at various member schools. Some meetings are held during the school day while others 
are held in the evenings to accommodate those teachers who cannot be released from class- 
room duties. Meetings are attended by the computer coordinators, administrators and teach- 
ers from the member institutions. Several administrators provide substitute teacher cover- 
age for the day so a teacher can attend a meeting, since the meetings provide valuable infor- 
mation without travel and conference registration expenses. Meetings usually include a busi- 
ness segment and a presentation about some aspect of computer technology that is currently 
in use within the district. To keep individuals abreast of forum activities, PAETF distributes 
0«Li«e, a newsletter for announcements, articles and meeting minutes. In addition, outreach 
programs have been designed by PAETF to provide information about the importance of tech- 
nology in education for parents and the community . 

Intended Outcomes 

Pocono Area Educators' Technology Forum is a multi-level organization founded upon the 
premise that both public and private K-12, vocational and higher education institutions face 
similar problems in implementing computer technology, and that sharing experiences is a 
natural solution for learning from one another’s experiences, it provides a place where tech- 
nology leaders from a rural area can gather to share ideas, concepts, problems and solutions 
for the use of technology and computers in education. 

Lessons Learned 

Membership in a consortium like Pocono Area Educators’ Technology Forum brings together 
a large, diverse community from which new ideas emerge. In turn, the forum provides the 
people-power to carry out new projects. Activities include sponsoring in-service technology 
workshops, computer fairs and student technology-focused contests. The establishment of a 
telecommunications link has provided a national and international link with the larger com- 
munity of educators. PAETF has enjoyed a strong beginning and has become a respected 
organization in a very short period of time. PAETF is recognized for providing professional 
support to all who are involved. 

Being a part of a local group such as PAETF is, in many ways, more valuable than membership 
in larger state or national groups. There is more frequent contact with colleagues and there is 
a higher level of personal participation in the activities. There is an understanding of the 
administrative and school board pressures that influence decision making, since the mem- 
bers of the organization are all part of the same community. The concept of the organization 
is being carried on through the development of similar organizations in other areas. 

The future will require that the organization continue to be responsive to changes in educa- 
tion, and translate those changes into meaningful information that the teachers and admin- 
istrators can apply for the benefit of their students. 

Contact: Terry Giffel, East Stroudsburg University, East Stroudsburg, PA 18301, Phone 717/ 
424-362 1 , Fax 717/424-3777, Internet tgiffel@esu. edu 
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Educational Psychology Field Experience: Tutoring Basic Education Students at 
Academic Risk 



East Stroudsburg University and a number of school systems (K-12) in the immediate geo- 
graphic area of the university have established a meaningful partnership that is helping chil* 
dren with academic needs and providing education majors with early field experiences. 

A significant population of students, grades PreK- 12, attending the public schools of Monroe 
County, Penn., were identified as **at risk" academically. Some form of additional learning 
support was deemed necessary by public school officials. At the same time, university offi- 
cials made a decision that students preparing for the profession of teaching were in need of 
early-on field experiences as part of their formal training program. As a result of a number of 
planning sessions involving representatives from basic education and higher education, a 
tutorial program was developed that marshaled the resources of public school districtsand a 
university student population training to be educators. Because of the outcomes of this part- 
nership, some students who might have "fallen through the cracks" are receiving the extra 
support that may well put them in the position of successful performance toward their high 
school diploma. Additionally, university students were gaining an all Important early field 
experience in the critical task of teaching and motivating children toward the value of learn- 
ing. In effect, a "win-win" program for all involved. 

Intended Outcomes 

Two outcomes were intended. The first outcome was to assist basic education students 
(PreK-12) who have been determined to be at “academic risk" with skills to improve their 
performance. Additionally, the project sought to provide education majors with an early field 
experience/teaching opportunity with emphasis placed upon developing skills in designing 
lesson plans and implementing a variety of teaching strategies. 

Lessons Learned 

Participating university students have provided feedback (via a survey) of the value of the 
program in theirtraining. Additionally, professionals from the participating schools have com- 
pleted surveys associated with their views of prog am effectiveness. These surveys indicated 
that 98 percent of the students saw the experience as valuable in their preparation program; 
95 percent of the students stated that the experience helped them develop a greater appre- 
ciation for the rigors of effective teaching: and a number of students continued tutoring dur- 
ing the semester that followed this field experi ince. 

Surveys conducted with the public school teachers participating in the program rated the 
program very high and encouraged its continuation. All public/private schools that partici- 
pated in the program during the 1993-94 academic year will do so in the 1994-95 academic 
year. The above surveys also caused project leaders to do several aspects of the program 
differently. These changes include ensuring that student tutors are provided with opportuni- 
ties to meet with basic education teachers that have referred students for tutoring. This has 
helped tutors assess the impact their tutoring is having on students when they return to the 
regular classroom. Also, meeting with referral teachers has helped provide initial background 
information on students that was not part of the original plan. 
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More emphasis upon planning/evaluation techniques is to be provided by university profes- 
sors at the start of each semester. These skills are expected of the tutors, but the original plan 
didn't place sufficient emphasis timely to the field experience. 

Contact: Cummings A. Piatt, East Stroudsburg University. East Stroudburg, PA 18301. Phone 
717/424-3353. Fax 717/424-3777 



East Texas State University 

Commerce, Texas 

Northeast Texas Center for Professional Development and Technology 

The Northeast Texas Center for Professional Development and Technology (NET CPDT) is a 
collaborative of East Texas State Universities, public schools, businesses and Education Ser- 
vice Centers dedicated to redesigning pre-service and in-service teacher education in a field- 
based setting. Innovative teaching and assessment practices are integrated with technology 
to improve the learning and achievement of students in a pluralistic society. The integration 
of theory with practical classroom applications occurs under the guidance of Instruction Lead- 
ership Teams (ILT) who practice site-based decision-making, who are life-long learners, and 
who value professional growth opportunities that encourage reflective thinking. The program 
involves pre-service teachers in two semesters of "hands on" experiences in public schools 
while integrating the required university course work content. The ITL consists of volunteer 
mentor teachers, interns and/or residents, and a university faculty member. While the ILT's 
primary focus remains on K-12 learners, the mentor teachers share their expertise with in- 
terns and residents as they work together. Interns and residents have extended opportunities 
to practice what mentor teachers model and to develop their own teaching styles. ILT mem- 
bers provide continuous feedback while encouraging interns and residents to develop self- 
evaluation and reflective inquiry skills. 

Intended Outcomes 

The NET CPDT is collaboratively redesigning pre-service teacher education as a comprehen- 
sive field-based program. The collaboration is improving the quality and relevance of staff 
development and maximizing K-12 student learning by addressing the needs of a culturally 
diverse population. 

Lessons Learned 

True collaboration involves continually bringing all the partners together for problem solving 
and vision building. Additionally, having all partners represented fosters program ownership 
at ail levels. Ownership is the key element that motivates the participants to remain commit- 
ted to the program. 

Both collaboration and ownership depend on communication. More effective avenues of com- 
munication across this partnership has been a continual challenge. Electronic mail is avail- 
able only at some sites. A newsletter will be produced to share successes and to update 
scheduled events. However, facilitating communication will continue to be a priority, espe- 
cially as the program grows larger. 
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Integrating the content of the university course work with assignments suited to the student*s 
time in public schools is being continually refined. Seeking effective ways to bridge theory 
and practice with interns and residents as they practice what they learn has been an impor- 
tant task for mentors and university liaisons. Self reflection is encouraged and has proved to 
be a major factor that facilitates professional growth. 

The interaction of university and public school personnel on a regular basis has been valu- 
able. however, it changes the roles previously played by both groups. Therefore, administra- 
tors must take a closer look at what is valued and find appropriate ways to support and re- 
ward these new approaches. 

Contaa: Chris Kanouse, East Texas State University, Center for Professional Development 
and Technology. P. O. Box 3035, East Texas Station, Commerce, TX 75429, Phone 903/886- 
5671. Fax 903/886-5156 



Eastern Illinois University 

Charleston, Illinois 
Collaborative Teaching Project 

Each semester, a team of teachers from Charleston lunior and Senior High Schools and a 
team of Eastern Illinois University education faculty collaborate in the delivery of team-taught 
secondary education methods and educational psychology classes. This program provides 
increased opportunities for professional development for pre-service teacher education stu- 
dents, In-service teachers and university faculty. 



The course instructors and university team members meet regularly with the classroom teacher 
team to plan the course syllabi and assign instructional responsibilities. Throughout the se- 
mester, the college classes meet at the junior and senior high schools. University faculty and 
classroom teachers teach a variety of topics and involve pre-service teacher education stu- 
dents In related activities in the public schwl classrooms. As a result, pre-service teachers 
are introduced to '‘real" teaching and the daily life of schools early in their career. Public 
school faculty teach future teachers and work as mentors for the pre-service teachers. Univer- 
sity faculty work with public school teachers and in some cases, once again, are introduced to 
"teaching in today's schools." 



Intended Outcomes 

The Collaborative Teaching Project is a public school-university partnership in the pre-ser- 
vice training of teacher certification students. The ultimate goal is to improve the educational 
opportunities and to increase learning for the children attending public schools through im- 
proved teacher preparation programs, enlightened staff development activities, and mean- 
ingful collaborative inquiry. 



Lessons Learned 

Teacher certification students benefit from this collaboration as they learn pedagogical knowl- 
edge and develop skills within the contexts of real schools, being taught by public school 
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faculty and university faculty, and experiencing increased exposure to diverse students through 
a total immersion in the teaching of 7-12 grade students. Classroom teachers benefit from 
the program through a change in role to a leader of an instructional team, learning new roles 
and skills, facilitating the learning of more students, and participating in the education and 
induction of future teachers. The junior high and high school students benefit from being 
taught by an instructional team, increased use of integrated units, problem solving and re- 
sources via internet, and the inclusion of all learners. 

Contact: Ronald M. Leathers, Eastern Illinois University, College of Education and 
Professional Studies, Charleston, 1L61920, Phone 217/581-2200, Fax 217/581-2518, Internet 
cfrml@eiu.edu 



Emporia State University 

Emporia, Kansas 

Professional Development Schools 

University teacher education administration/faculty and school administration/faculty from a 
suburban district (USD 233 Olathe) engaged in the collaborative design, implementation, 
and evaluation of a senior year 100 percent field-based clinical school experience, in the fall 
of 1993, two cohorts of elementary teacher education majors (10 students in each cohort) 
began one year of “immersed" training in designated elementary school classrooms in USD 
233. The teacher trainees (interns) were assigned to a mentor teacher (MT). Throughout the 
majority of the school day, interns observed their MT, observed students, and participated in 
hands-on instructional opportunities to interact with children. Mentor teachers received train- 
ing in supervision and feedback techniques and facilitated intern growth through conferencing 
on a daily basis. A university faculty member assigned full-time to the PDS facilitated daily 
and weekly seminar sessions on selected topics assisting interns to link theory to practice. 
Seminars were presented by mentor teachers, district personnel and ESU teacher education 
faculty. Additional seminars involved team teaching with university faculty and mentor teachers 
working together. At the end of the year, university and school personnel formally evaluated 
intern outcomes and outcomes for the Professional Development School primarily through 
use of authentic assessment procedures (portfolios, videotapes jured by "blind reviewers," 
journals, etc). Published quantitative and qualitative measures were used to compare the 
knowledge and skill acquisition of interns vs. the performance of students completing a more 
traditional campus-based pre-service teacher education model. 

Intended Outcomes 

The primary outcome of the Professional Development School project was to engage PreK-6 
practitioners in the collaborative design, implementation and evaluation of a 100 percent 
field-based undergraduate pre-service teacher preparation program. 




Lessons Learned 

The project illuminated several points. Collaboration is hard but rewarding work! And PDS 
models are very expensive in comparison to the traditional model. But they are worth the 
effort and money. PreK-6 practitioners have valuable insights which can benefit — and im- 
prove — teacher education. PDSs provide learning opportunities for uni''ersity pre-service stu- 
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dents, K-I2 practitioners, and university faculty. lust as important, children attending school 
where the PDSs are located have directly benefited from increased attention in classrooms. 
The university faculty have increased opportunities to model effective teaching strategies 
with PreK-6 children. The PDSs have provided teacher trainers with an opportunity to rethink 
"why we do what we do." 

University faculty have increased opportunities to engage in research efforts with practitio- 
ners in a clinical setting. Traditional and authentic assessments suggest that the PDS model 
is a viable alternative to a more traditional approach. The clinical skills and confidence of 
PDS students are superior to those of students from a traditional preparation model. 

Experience recommends a full year of collaborative planning prior to implementation. 

Qoniacl. lack Skillett, Emporia State University, The Teachers College, Box 4036, 1200 
Commercial, Emporia, KS 66801-5087, Phone 316/341-5367, Fax 316/341-5785 



Better Schools Project 

In 1994, the lones Institute for Educational Excellence launched a project, funded by Bank IV 
Kansas, to recognize on-going successful school improvement programs throughout Kansas. 
By developing a bi-annual symposium for the Kansas Better Schools Project, the institute 
would provide a platform for outstanding school improvement efforts to celebrate their ac- 
complishments, affirm the Teachers College's commitment to the schools, focus dialogue on 
school improvement programs, and establish a process which could accelerate change and 
increase the probability of success. 

Nomination forms were sent to all public and private schools in Kansas. Nominees from 
across the state were asked to complete an application form documenting the selection crite- 
ria: sustained commitment (at least three years); broad ownership in planning, implementa- 
tion, and assessment by principals, teachers, parents and others; an impact on students' 
learning; a clear sense of results that persons inside the school and beyond can identify and 
appreciate; broad applicability for other K-12 settings in Kansas and the nation; and a firm 
grounding in current developments in educational theory and research. 

Intended Outcomes 

The Bank IV Kansas Better Schools Project was developed to recognize school improvement 
programs throughout the state, and provide a platform for those schools to share their suc- 
cessful projects with educators. 

Lessons Learned 

Most exciting and encouraging, this project revealed a wide diversity among the nominated 
programs in content and design, and broad applicability from each project nominated re- 
gardless of whether the representative school district was rural, urban or suburban. With one 
exception, all the nominated schools were eager to share their accomplishments either as a 
featured finalist in a formal presentation, or as a nominee with information on display for 
attendees to view casually at a designated time during the symposium. 
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The formal presentations made by representatives from the five final projects, and the enthu- 
siasm from staff and patrons of each nominated school distria were equally exciting and 
impressive. One urban high school brought its entire staff to the symposium. 

Though received well by those in attendance, participation was not as high as expected de- 
spite the information provided through mass mailings and other forms of publicity. Plans for 
future Better Schools Projects include expanding the symposiums to include an educational 
fair with greater focus on increased and varied opportunities to share these accomplishments 
with districts throughout the state. Mass mailings will be expanded to include KNEA building 
representatives, and will feature a more detailed description of the formal presentations as 
well as a listing of the schools and projects that will contribute to the educational fair. 

Contact: Leo W. Pauls. Emporia State University, The Teachers College, Box 4036, 1200 
Commercial, Emporia. KS 66801. Phone 316/341-5372. Fax 316/341-5785 , Internet Paulsleo 
at ESUVM. Emporia. Edu 



Fort Lewis College 

Durango, Colorado 

Induction Program: Collaboration Between Fort Lewis and San Juan Board of 
Cooperative Services 

The Department of Teacher Education and the San luan Board of Cooperative Services (BOCS) 
have collaborated in the effort to design an Induction Program. 

The Induction Program includes all professional personnel (teachers, administrators and spe- 
cial service providers) who are new in the five districts served by-San luan Board of Coopera- 
tive Services. The program goals are to orient the inductee to ''how things are done" in the 
districts, to socialize the inductee into the new role, to provide planned technical skill devel- 
opments during "on the job" performance, and to provide continuous formative assessment. 
These goals are further modified to "fit" teacher inductees specifically. 

Mentors are chosen (based on pre-set criteria) by the building principal and/or superinten- 
dent. The mentors/inductee pair develop performance criteria which are "negotiated" with 
the director of the program from Fort Lewis College. Monthly meetings are conducted by the 
director to assure on-going support is given to the inductee and to monitor progress on the 
performance criteria. The performance criteria are developed based on the program goals 
and the priority of the appropriate content of support. 

This partners in this collaboration share the cost of the project (2/3 from BOCS and 1/3 come 
from FLC). The director of the project is the chair of Fort Lewis College Teacher Education 
Department: and the goals were jointly developed by the director of the project and the direc- 
tor of the BOCS. 



Intended Outcomes 

The program was designed to provide induction for all professional personnel who are new in 
the districts served by the San luan Board of Cooperative Services 
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Lessons Learned 

When working with an "umbrella" agency which serves more than one district, it isvery impor- 
tant to get thaiVagency to have the districts agree on the same (or equivalent) compensation 
for mentors. There was some dissatisfaction among the mentors when they learned that one 
district paid more than another. 

Induction provides technical support but the affective nature of the program is very impor- 
tant. 

The project would benefit from early identification of a pool of mentors at the conclusion of 
the school year so that they may be "trained" separately and prior to the onset of the school 
year. (Research has shown that the days prior to and the first day of school can be the deter- 
miners of success or failure of new teachers.) 

Virginia Engman, Fort Lewis College, 1 1 1 Hesperus Hall, Durango, Colorado 81301, 
Phone 303/247-7290, Fax 303/247-7623 




Frostburg State University 

Frostburg, Maryland 

Higher Education Collaboration with K-12 and Community 

This collaborative effort seeks to share the resources and professional expertise among the 
university and surrounding school systems. 

Throughout the year. FSU students, in pairs, develop thematic units, under the direction of 
the FSU education faculty and the guidance of professional educators in one of the tri-state 
area school systems. During a three-week field experience, FSU students implement these 
thematic units in a classroom setting. Edited copies are then evaluated and presented to the 
cooperating teachers. More than 150 units are on file in the FSU library to serve as a profes- 
sional resource for area teachers. 

A two-week summer pre-kindergarten practicum, jointly developed and implemented by FSU 
students and Hampshire County, W. Va., teachers, was initiated in 1994, to enrich the poten- 
tial success of high-risk kindergarten students. 

In an effort to expand the literary repertoire of area students, an experimental program was 
developed to introduce Reader's Theater and to promote its value in promoting language 
proficiency to third grade students. The same students participate in a pen-pal exchange with 
FSU education students This experience provides an authentic writing experience for the 
elementary students and demonstrates the developmental stages of writing to the university 
students. 

Intended Outcomes 

The project intends to develop an understanding of the differing roles in education, to pro- 
vide prospective teachers with professional development opportunities, and to develop and 
assist practicing professionals 
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Lessons Learned 

Collaboration takes time, effort and requires flexibility of both parties. A vast resource of 
opportunities exist. In the future, a program such as this should be initiated earlier 

Contact: Marcia B. Cushall, Frostburg State University, Education Professions, Frostburg, MD 
21532, Phone 301/689-4365, Fax 301/689-7032, Internet: D2xxxx@FRAOO,FSU,UMD.EDU 



George Mason University 

Fairfax, Virginia 

Professional Development Schools 

Since 1989, the GMU Graduate School of Education (GSE) faculty has restructured its teacher 
preparation programs for early childhood and middle education in collaboration with offi- 
cials, principals and teachers from three Northern Virginia school divisions. Course work and 
schedules have been modified to support a full calendar year of graduate study and super- 
vised internship in selected public schools. Teachers trained as GSE clinical faculty assume 
greater responsibility for teaming, supervising and evaluating interns. Teachers and princi- 
pals also serve on admissions panels and search committees, and serve as course instructors 
and curriculum consultants. University faculty work with teachers to design both course work 
and clinical experience. Costs are shared by the university and school districts. Interns re- 
ceive $500 stipends for their service as instructional assistants and substitute teachers in the 
PDSs. 

Intended Outcomes 

The intended outcome of this Professional Development School initiative is the simultaneous 
improvement of teacher education and practice in the schools. 

Lessons Learned 

Collaboration with K-I2 educators through the PDS model has greatly strengthened the 
university’s Early Childhood and Middle Education Programs, As a result, the university is 
piloting a different PDS model for Secondary Education and has submitted a grant proposal 
to begun planning for a field based program. 

The program also revealed that collaboration is difficult and time consuming, requiring nego- 
tiation, compromise and change in old ways of knowing and doing. In addition, the need for 
articulation and validation of the revised roles and higher responsibilities for PDS partici- 
pants — particularly through the rewards systems in K-12 and higher education — is evident. 
After five years, the university will be moving from the current PDSs to new sites, doing many 
things similarly. However, interns will be clustered in fewer PDSs, the sites will be more care- 
fully selected, and collaborative inquiry will be incorporated from the outset. 

Contact: Mary Anne lecos. George Mason University, Graduate School of Education, Robinson 
A307, Fairfax. VA 22030, Phone 703/993-2080. Fax 703/993-2082. Internet mlecos@gmu.edu 



Goveraorii State University 

University Park, Illinois 
Field Based Methods Courses 

The College of Education has successfully developed school sites with multicultural settings 
to provide methods course instruction as well as pre-student teaching experiences for under- 
graduates in an elementary education program. Students enrolled in the program meet with 
college professors at designated school sites for methods course instruction as well as clini- 
cal experiences. Classroom teachers assist with instruction as well as assessment of under- 
graduates. Professors exemplify practices by teaching various grade levels under the observa- 
tion of pre-service student*^.. Classroom teachers provide some instruction for undergradu- 
ates during course meetings. 

Intended Outcomes 

The program is designed to provide collaboration with practicing professionals and higher 
education professors in educating elementary teachers. Additionally, it seeks to include profes- 
sors and practitioners in exemplifying "real-world" practices for pre-service students. Profes- 
sors teach methods courses for the elementary education program in schools and use the 
classroom professional to enrich methods through classroom experiences. Classroom teach- 
ers provide instruction of pre-service students as well as classroom experience prior to stu- 
dent teaching. 

Lessons Learned 

Reflections on the project revealed that experienced classroom teachers learn new methods 
from association with professors and pre-service students. Pre-service students gain invalu- 
able experiences prior to student teaching about teaching, learning and schools, and have 
opportunities to demonstrate teaching abilities. Small group instruction by pre-service teachers 
is an invaluable experience in the preparation of future teachers. Materials needed by schools 
and pre-service teachers can be provided through collaboration with the university. 

Some areas of change in future projects include the early professional development of all 
teachers involved to better understand field site education of pre-service students. Payment, 
in the form of materials, equipment and professional development, from the university to 
collaborating schools should be outlined at the start of the program in the future. 

Contact: George Garrett. Governors State University, Division of Education, University Park, IL 
60466. Phone 708/534-4368, Fax 708/534-8451 



Harris'Stowe State College 

St. Louis, Missouri 

Metropolitan St. Louis Consortium for Educational Renewal 

Six education institutions in the metropolitan St. Louis area have joined to form an educa 
tional renewal project which will benefit public schools and teacher training programs simul 
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taneously. The Metropolitan St. Louis Consortium for Educational Renewal involves two 
teacher training institutions; one which serves a predominantly urban, minority population 
and one which serves a predominantly suburban, traditional population. The public schools 
are diverse in students and locations and range from an early childhood center to a high 
school. Faculty from all of these institutions formed an inclusive, urban consortium to im- 
prove educational programs at all levels of schooling from pre-kindergarten through gradu- 
ate education. It is believed that in active partnerships framed by the postulates of lohn 
Goodlad simultaneous renewal of schooling and teacher education is addressed most effec- 
tively. The postulates provide theoretical guidance to the members of the consortium while 
the practical “howto” information is developed together, based upon institutional and pro- 
fessional needs. Specific activities are planned which engage future teachers in site-based 
practice and which inform classroom teachers of contemporary research and theory. Addi- 
tionally, the consortium provides the opportunity for educators at all levels to come together 
to share ideas in a reflective manner. The collaboration of this diverse group of educators is 
also a means for all participants to grow in understanding multicultural education. 

Intended Outcomes 

Six educational institutions have joined to simultaneously improve teacher education to make 
it “fit" better with what contemporary schools are like and to improve schools to “fit" what we 
know about effective teaching and learning. 

Lessons Learned 

The participants of this consortium have learned the basic principles of collaboration and 
how to come together with discussion and compromise to work toward a common goal. At all 
levels of education, the purpose is to improve the learning of students. Providers of educa- 
tion need to become renewed and re-inspired, and to have regular opportunities to talk to 
each other. The interaction with other professionals does not occur on a regular basis be- 
cause teachers are busy professionals who work largely in isolation. Therefore, the opportu- 
nities to visit and observe in other classrooms at a variety of grade levels has been beneficial. 
Perhaps most important, participants have gained a deeper understanding of and apprecia- 
tion for different cultures and the diversity of cultures represented in contemporary class- 
rooms. Educational reform cannot occur in a vacuum, but is best approached through inclu- 
sive effort of hard work by educators at all levels. 

In retrospect, the work may have been facilitated in the beginning by holding more day-long 
retreats and providing more time for members to get acquainted to work better together. The 
participants have worked through mariy unanticipated issues; it is possible that cultural sen- 
sitivity training would have been helpful. Finally tours of the schools would have been very 
helpful at the beginning of our program. 

CoMlflcl: Nancy W. Gammon, Harris-Stowe State College, 3026 Laclede Avenue, St. Louis, MO 
63103, Phone 314/340-3662, Fax 314/340-3322 



Idaho State University 

Pocatello, Idaho 
Project: Education 2000 

The primary mission of the Bureau of Educational Research and Services (BERS) is to provide 
staff development, research and consultation services to public and private agencies in south- 
east Idaho. Organized under the College of Education ai Idaho State University, BERS also 
contributes to the broad goals and mission of the college through its planning and evalua- 
tion, writing grant proposals (local, state, federal), educational facilities planning, and edu- 
cational policy development. 

In concert with the BERS mission, the college organized an educational summit meeting Aug. 
18-20, 1994; involved were key educational stakeholders (public and private school teachers, 
principals, superintendents, local area business men and women, state Department of Edu- 
cation staff, state Board of Education members, state legislators, and colleagues from the 
Colleges of Arts and Science, Applied Technology and Health Related Professions. As a re- 
sult, eight collaborative teams were formed to identify current College of Education para- 
digms and create new vision, mission and action plans. To date, the teams continue to meet 
weekly working on paradigm changes. 

Intended Outcomes 

The goal is to improve the quality of rural education K-12 in collaboration with 54 school 
districts in southeast Idaho with regional consortiums, reduced fees for staff development, 
and research and service through a Bureau of Educational Research and Service. The project 
also seeks to publish synthesis or applied research on restructuring schools and train teach- 
ers and administrators in the use of the research for classroom reform. 

Lessons Learned 

Results from the 1993-1994 efforts included 300 staff development sessions, program evalu- 
ations, a development project, research assistance and packets delivered to school districts 
and private, non-profit agencies. 

The project held some lessons for participants. Collaboration is absolutely essential for rural 
school districts to provide quality education to the youth they serve. There is a need for 
collaboration by College of Education to continually "reinvent" itself. There is major restruc- 
turing of the college currently under way to meet this need. A year-long project, with school 
district involvement, will result in a revised vision, mission, and program delivery system 
using sophisticated technology delivery systems. The college must be committed to collabo- 
rating with its stakeholders to ensure success. Regular face-to-face interaction between col- 
lege professors and school personnel is a critical component of reform. 

CoHldCl: lames L. DePaese, Idaho State University, College of Education.Campus Box 8059, 
Pocatello, ID 83209-8059. Phone 208/236-2783, Fax 208/236-4697, Internet 
depajame@fx.isu.edu 
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Indb.na State University 

Tene Haute, Indiana 

Professional Development Schools Program 

Indiana State University’s Professional Development Schools (PDS) partnership is a collabo- 
rative and comprehensive program among the university and four area school districts. Cur- 
rently operating in 10 public schools (five elementary, one middle, and four high schools), 
PDS links reform and improvement in the public schools to the preparation of educators. 

This partnership is based on three assumptions: ( I ) Local Education Agencies (LEAs) want to 
provide exemplary learning environments for the children and youth they teach; (2) Institu- 
tions of Higher Education (IHEs) want to provide exemplary learning environments for 
pre-service and professional development educators; and (3) both institutions will enhance 
the probability of achieving their goal if they form a partnership designed to establish a learn- 
ing community grades K through graduate school. This collaborative partnership can then 
impact all other categories of reform. 

As an important feature of the program, ideas for reform, change and rest ruc^ , ring are devel- 
oped in a cooperative effort between public school teachers and the university's faculty. In 
addition to the benefits these efforts bring to the public schools, Indiana State education 
students are provided with the opportunity to gain invaluable multiple field experiences from 
teachers who work with the schools, the university, families and their community. In this 
method, learning is enhanced to ail audiences and participants of the PDS program. 

To encourage continuation of growth and development among the public schools, the univer- 
sity provides fee waivers for teachers, program development support, and funds for collabo- 
rative inquiry. Sites participating in the PDS program are diverse and include both urban and 
rural settings with high percentages of students from each site facing impoverished socio- 
economic conditions. All schools in the program are Indiana 2000 schools. 

Intended Outcomes 

The Professional Development Schools program is designed to link reform in schools to re- 
form in educator preparation. Using the “simultaneous renewal" concept, the partnership is 
implementing programs designed to impact the learning of children and youth and those 
who teach them (i.e., pre-service, induction and professional development stages of educator 
development). 

Lessons Learned 

Collaborative work in the initial stages requires the discovery of mutual need, clarity of pur- 
pose, and especially the building of trust. Once established a partnership is a powerful ve- 
hicle to implement change and reform from personal change of an individual to broad pro- 
grammatic concerns. 

Because partnerships between LEAs and IHEs require the blending of two distinct cultures, 
the process is more often than not “messy,” defying linear progression and requiring indi- 
viduals to abandon traditional boundaries and roles. 



while it may not be the most expedient procedure, this experience taught that all parties 
must be a part of the process from the beginning. Far more energy must be expended con- 
vincing a group to join an effort than opening the process to them from the on-set. 

Contact: Robert 0, Williams, Indiana State University, School of Education, Terre Haute, IN 
47809, Phone 812/237-2862, Fax 812/237-4348 

Jacksonville State University 

Jacksonville, Alabama 

Technology Scholarship Program for Alabama Teachers (TSPAT) 

Increased demands for technological literacy learning through public school education 
prompted the establishment of the Technology Scholarship Program for Alabama Teachers 
(TSPAT) TSPAT is a new state-funded program providing tuition and fee scholarships to certi- 
fied, employed Alabama public school teachers for technology skills training in the curricu- 
lum, Teachers pursuing or who already have master's degrees may apply for awards, lackson- 
ville State University was named a site after meeting all state criteria, including installation of 
a Multimedia Instructional Laboratory (MIL), housed in the College of Education, 

Multimedia is a form of communication that allows the inclusion of visual, sound, motion 
and interactivity into a learning situation, Multimedia allows forthe presentation of informa- 
tion using various user-chosen formats that augment text and graphics with full-motion video 
and stereo sound. 

Teachers enrolled in the TSPAT program are required to take three technology courses to- 
wards state certification: 1 ) Computer-Based Instructional Technologies; 2) Current and Emerg- 
ing Instructional Technologies; and 3) Curriculum Integration of Technology, Teachers, after 
completing all course work, agree to teach in the Alabama public schools for three years after 
completing a master's degree funded by TSPAT, Teachers holding a master's degree prior to 
being granted a TSPAT award are not required to teach three years in Alabama and may apply 
a 'TSPAT award toward only the three mandated technology courses. 

Intended Outcomes 

The Technology Scholarship Program for Alabama Teachers (TSPAT) is a new state-funded 
program providing tuition and fee scholarships to certified, employed Alabama public school 
teachers for technology skills training and education. Teachers' technology training will trans- 
late into an improved K-I2 technology curriculum in Alabama's public schools. 

Lessons Learned 

Technological education is highly appealing to teachers. Instructors encounter abundant in- 
formation that relates the benefits and applicability of multimedia technology to the class- 
room, Three areas are focused on: the use of computers to do classroom record keeping, the 
use of software for nonlinear teaching, and its use to meet the learning styles of a diverse 
group of learners. Teachers, therefore, perceive that multimedia is essential to instruction in 
todays's classroom. 




The laboratory is open to teachers seven days a week including four nights. Instructors or 
laboratory assistants are available to answer technical questions or suggest how to maximize 
the potential of the software. Teachers would rather have the equipment at their schools. 
Some PTAs and PTOs are raising money to help purchase equipment. Several of the teachers 
are in the process of writing grants to further increase funding for hardware. The local, support 
for technology is remarkabk in that It draws together parents, teachers, administrators and 
students in a common objective. 

Experience with the program has revealed several components crucial to success. First, it is 
necessary to purchase upgradable technology. It is also necessary have ongoing funding to 
keep the technology current. It is essential to maintain room for physical expansion and to 
make provisions for staffing and instructors as the program grows. 

Contact: Franklin L. King, lacksonville State University. 700 Pelham Rd. N.. lacksonville AL 
36265-9982, Phone 205/782-5616, Fax 205/782-5169. Internet FKing@|succ.|su.edu 



Lamar University 

Beaumont, Texas 

Spindletop Center for Excellence in Teaching and Technology 

Collaboration with two independent school districts, a Regional Education Service Center, 
business partners, and the university has provided the foundation on which this new model 
has been developed. The collaboration involved approximately 5,000 public school students 
on seven campuses. 

Pre-service teachers enroll in a junior-level internship which places them with experienced 
practitioners and university faculty on a school campus for three days a week for two semes- 
ters. Courses are taught at the site campuses by an interdisciplinary team made up of peda- 
gogy faculty, arts and sciences faculty, and practitioners. To experience different grade levels 
and mentor styles, interns complete four eight-week rotations. 

The technology includes laptop computers for interns and mentor teachers and three com- 
puters per classroom. On site the university students learn to use laser discs, CD-ROM, scan- 
ners, digital cameras, video editing equipment, and telecommunications. A software preview 
library is available to the interns, mentors, public school teachers, university faculty, and 
administrators. The university also has an interactive classroom connected to a rural school 
through fiber optics. Emphasis is placed on the integration of technology into existing cur- 
riculum. Students will graduate with skills on the two major technology platforms and a thor- 
ough knowledge of current technology used in education. 

Through early field-based experiences, multicultural experiences, collaboration between the 
university and public schools, and the integration of technology into all aspects of teacher 
preparation, the center is significantly restructuring teacher education. 
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Intended Outcomes 

Based on current research on effective teaching, the Spindletop Center is involved in restruc- 
turing teacher educator preparation and providing professional development for practicing 
educators. Through university and K- 1 2 collaboration, field-based delivery integration of tech- 
nology. and an emphasis on multicultural experiences, the center is providing a new mode! 
for teacher education. 

Lessons Learned 

The reform process emphasized the importance of creating a true community of stakeholders 
that had active input into all facets of the program. Further, the importance of maintaining 
and expanding collaborative relationships between university faculty, mentor teachers, and 
school administrators was underscored. True restructuring through collaboration is a time- 
intensive process. Although the process is slow, the results are well worth the effort. The 
project supports the view that a field-based program providing opportunities for interaction 
with practitioners and K-12 students is an exemplary model for preparing teachers for the 
21st century. The best use of educational technology is as an integrated part of all classroom 
curriculum. 

Contact: Paula Nichols, Lamar University, P. O. Box 10034, Beaumont, Texas 77710, Phone 
409/880-1847, Fax 409/880- 1897, Internet 1CPEMBER@TENET.EDU 
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Montana State University-Billings 

Billings, Montana 

Professional Development Schools 

The College of Education and Human Services and area schools wanted to forge new and 
better relationships. The result was the Professional Development Schools project. This part- 
nership began in the fall of 1991 with 16 professors committed to spending the equivalent of 
a day a week in school classrooms. Each site established general goals to work toward in the 
inaugural year, which primarily consisted of getting acquainted with each other and each 
other's programs. Professors carried out mini-research activities, conducted demonstration 
lessons, and brought preservice students to work at the site. Classroom teachers designed 
preservice teacher activities, worked at projects on campus with professors, and assisted with 
grant writing, curriculum changes, and in research activities in the partner school. By the fall 
of 1992, six schools were involved with 18 professors. The PDS effort has continued during the 
1993/94 and 1994/95 academic years. Four elementary schools, one middle school, and one 
high school have remained committed to this partnership with the university. 

Intended Outcomes 

The Professional Development Schools (PDS) project is based on the idea that professionals 
across education must work together in a common setting to deal with issues facing teacher 
preparation programs for the good of all programs. 

Lessons Learned 

The most difficult and time-consuming part of a school-university partnership is building 
rapport between faculty of the two institutions. Without respect among participants, any co- 
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operative activity remains superficial. All involved need to be patient with the initial relation- 
ship building process. 

The second difficulty seems to be overload! ng PDS sites with field experience students. Schools 
and their personnel are sometimes inundated with university students and their supervisors. 

Contact: Mary Susan E. Fishbaugh, Montana State University-Billings, College of Education 
and Human Services Educ 105, 1500 No. 30th St.. Billings. MT 59101. Phone 406/657-2336, 
Fax 406/657-2807. Internet SPED^FlSH@VlNO.EMCMT.EDU 



Montclair State University 

Upper Montclair, New lersey 

New Jersey Network for Educational Renewal 

The New lersey Network for Educational Renewal is a school-university partnership involving 
Montclair State University and 13 neighboring school districts. As part of lohn Goodlad's 
National Network for Educational Renewal, the network is dedicated to the simultaneous 
renewal of teacher education and the schools. The network is governed by an executive com- 
mittee consisting of teachers (many of whom are network district coordinators) and univer- 
sity representatives. 

Teachers in member districts are eligible for appointment at the university as clinical adjunct 
faculty, who serve as mentors and on-site supervisors for student teachers in the schools, and 
may co-teach student teaching seminars with university faculty. University faculty may spend 
one-quarter of their time working in network schools to promote teaching for critical think- 
ing, improve the clinical experience for student teachers, and help with school renewal. 

The network provides a summer institute for clinical adjunct faculty, an annual workshop 
series co-taught by university and school faculty, teacher study groups, and a newsletter- 
journal written by teachers. Within the network, there is a model professional development 
schools. 

Intended Outcomes 

The New lersey Network for Educational Renewal is a school-university partnership that is 
dedicated to the simultaneous renewal of teacher education and the schools. In pursuit of 
this overarching goal, the network works to improve the clinical dimensions of teacher educa- 
tion, provide professional development opportunities for teachers in member schools (espe- 
cially around teaching for critical thinking) and to create expanded roles and opportunities 
for school faculty in pre-service teacher education and expanded roles and opportunities for 
university faculty in schools. 

Lessons Learned 

School and teacher education renewal is difficult, complex work; constant refocusing on the 
mission and goal is necessary. A retreat for the Executive and Operations Committees and 
university faculty involved in teacher education was held to define and describe a renewing 
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school and teacher education program, delineate what must be done to achieve those vi- 
sions, and set benchmarks for the next two years to measure success. Events such as this 
retreat serve to reinvigorate and energize the work and they should be regular features of 
such collaborative endeavors. 

The collaborative partnership has learned that sch^^ol and university people have a great deal 
to learn from one another, and that true collegia! efforts, such as co-teaching workshops and 
seminars are extremely rewarding and professionally renewing. As a result of the professional 
development activities, many teachers and principals have adopted and adapted "teaching 
for critical thinking" as the theme of the teacher education program. In addition, work on 
Goodlad themes such as enculturation into a social and political democracy, and steward- 
ship of best practice, has stimulated and invigorated professional conversation at the univer- 
sity and in the schools. 

At Harold Wilson, the professional development school, this project proves how compatible 
and productive the interweaving of pre-service teacher education can be. More institutions 
must work to establish more true professional development schools if the mission of simul- 
taneous renewal is achieved.. 

Contact: Nicholas Michelli, Montclair State University, Valley Road, Upper Montclair, New 
lersey 07043, Phone 201/655-5167, Fax 201/655-7638, Internet 
MICHELLl@SATURN.MONTCLAIR.EDU 
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Northeastern Illinois University 

Chicago, Illinois 

Professional Development Program: A SchoolAJniversity Partnership 

The Professional Development Program (PDP), at Northeastern Illinois University's Chicago 
Teachers' Center, was established in 1989 to improve teacher education in Northeastern's 
College of Education and to promote a professional culture for teaching in Chicago inner-city 
schools. The program has built relationships between Chicago teachers and teacher educa- 
tion faculty and studentsthrough a special program. Commitment to Urban Education (CUE), 
which provides pre-service teachers interested in urban schools with mentors among out- 
standing Chicago teachers. Students observe and teach in city schools, especially in two Pro- 
fessional Development Schools (PDSs) initiated by the program. A second link is that for the 
past four years, pre-service courses have been co-taught in partnership with teachers from 
one of the PDSs. The teachers provide examples to support the professor's presentations and 
often give their own presentations that link theory with practice. The program also arranges 
for city teachers to be guest speakers in classes across the pre-service curriculum. The final 
link are teams of professors who provide hands-on, in-classroom assistance to teachers and 
pre-service students in the PDSs, developing and supporting innovations such as use of the- 
matic units, alternative assessment, and hands-on science and math. Pre-service students 
are also involved, learning about collaboration — the benefits and the skills involved. 

Since its beginning, PDP has been a catalyst for this collaboration, helping to b-’^^ge the 
"culturegap"thatexistsbetween the academic world and the everyday life of the ur^ ' ‘lool 
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Intended Outcomes 

The Professional Development Program (PDP) seeks to establish reciprocal professional rela- 
tionships between College of Education faculty and teachers in several inner-city schools 
that have become Professional Development Schools with the program's assistance. With 
this work as a building block, PDP has also initiated a Commitment to Urban Education pro- 
gram for pre-service students at the college. The intended outcome of that program is for pre- 
service students to have the opportunity to be exposed to high quality urban schools and 
classrooms, and to be mentored by teachers in these schools as they prepare for careers in 
urban education. 

Lessons Learned 

Problems in implementation of the PDP's reforms have arisen from the cultural differences 
between schools and universities in terms of reward structures, degrees of autonomy of pro- 
fessionals, and role expectations. These differences led to difficulties in communication and 
trust-building between teachers and professors. In retrospect, PDP would try to address these 
differences earlier in the program, through team building activities involving professors and 
teachers working together to rethink the pre-service program. 

There were also substantial barriers to collaboration within both schools and the university. 
The most serious of these is limited time, especially in schools. PDP has supported revisions 
in school schedules that give teachers a weekly time period to meet and plan with each other, 
with their student teachers, and with outside consultants. In future projects PDP intends to 
build in the more substantial provisions for teacher release time necessary for productive 
collaborative planning. 

The project also revealed a lack of familiarity with and fear of urban schools on the part of 
many teacher educators and pre-service students. Because of the "bad press" about urban 
schools and the high degree of racial segregation in this city, many pre-service teachers and 
some teacher educators are reluctant to work in city schools. A program like this needs to do 
more to recruit city residents — especially members of minorities — into teaching and into 
positions as teacher educators, as well as to expose suburban-oriented teacher candidates to 
successful urban schools. 

Contact: Wendy Stack, Northeastern Illinois University, Chicago Teachers' Center, 770 North 
Halsted, Suite 420, Chicago, IL 60622, Phone 312/733-7330, Fax 312/733-8188, Internet 
uwstack@uxa.ecn.bgu.edu 



Northeastern State University 

Tahlequah, Oklahoma 
Great Expectations 

The Great Expectations program was launched by the Great Expectations Foundation in 1990, 
providing funding for Marva Collins of Westside Preparatory School in Chicago to work closely 
with key educators from 23 pilot elementary schools in Oklahoma. Her involvement was for 
eight months. To reinforce the initial training and provide permanency, Northeastern State 
University was selected as the site for the initial and the subsequent annual summer insti- 
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tutes. During this intense two-week periods, teachers, support staff and principals are en- 
gaged in such classes as methodology, classics, fables, science, math, mythology, introduc- 
tion to foreign Irnguages, and Stephen Cove/s book. Seven Habits of Highly Effective People. These 
classes are taui'ht by a blend of professors, teachers and visiting instructors who have special 
skills in specific areas. More than 800 people have participated in these special sessions. 

The Great Expectations Foundation Board of Directors is comprised of business, professional 
and educational leaders. The business and professional members are well recognized as suc- 
cessful in their careers and known as state leaders. The educators include a representative 
from the chancellor’s office, a university administrator, a superintendent, an administrator, 
two principals and a teacher. 

Northeastern has assigned three mentor teachers to travel the state and work on site with 
public school teachers. A distinguished educator, who holds an endowed chair in education, 
serves as spokesman for the program throughout the state. 

Intended Outcomes 

The program is a unique partnership of the Great Expectations Foundation, public education 
and higher education. The intended result was to retrain teachers who are in the public schools 
and influence future teachers as they are being instructed at the university level. 

Lessons learned 

The program has provided a rebirth for countless educators. The combination of a positive 
attitude and high expectations will literally reform a school. Given the right environment, 
direction and expectation level, principals, teachers, support staff and students accomplish 
previously-thought unattainable goals. The dedicated teacher will commit unselfishly and 
totally to meaningful learning experiences and will generously share with peers. Once the cap 
on expectations is removed, students will excel at levels never experienced by their teachers 
and their parents. The teachers will also rise to another level of effectiveness. The constant 
message of a sense of urgency about reaching the student must permeate the project on a 
daily basis. University leadership and faculty must be totally informed of the program intent, 
invited to participate, and encouraged to be in the classrooms and at training sessions. To 
legitimize the program, the evaluation process of tracking test scores, obtaining anecdotal 
documentation, and doing in-depth research for the entire program must be expanded. This 
is critical in convincing educators and financial supporters that the program is truly trans- 
forming teachers and principals. 

Contact: Charles E, Hollar, Northeastern State University. Office of the President, Tahlequah, 
OK 74464, Phone 9 1 8/456-55 1 1 , Fax 9 1 8/458-20 1 5 

Northwe.st Missouri State University 

Maryville, Missouri 

School University Partnership 

The school-university partnership is by definition a collaborative effort bridging a portion of 
the K-12 community (middle school) and higher education. 
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Early in 1992 a group of faculty from the two schools began a series of informal meetings to 
explore the benefits which would potentially accrue from a partnership. This resulted in a 
planning retreat featuring students, staff, faculty and administrators from the two institu- 
tions. 

In lune of 1993, the boards of the two institutions approved a Memorandum of Commitment 
to Cooperate; it was signed by the respective chief executive officers. By this commitment, 
the institutions agreed to provide a program of shared teacher in-service, pursue curriculum 
development at the middle school using teacher preparation students in methods courses; 
plan faculty and/or material exchanges for one class period or as long as applicable with 
appropriate administrative approval; share access to library resources through the (univer- 
sity) Library On-Line Public Access Catalog (OPAC) and knowledge of other available resources, 
teach portions of related education courses in the middle school, and seek state, federal or 
private grant funding for teacher preparation laboratory opportunities at the middle level 
grades. 

f 

Intended Outcomes 

The program is designed to create a seamless planning model to promote the better meeting 
of the respective institutional missions. The agreement is between Washi ngton Middle School 
(a National Blue Ribbon School) and the Education Unit of Northwest Missouri State Univer- 
sity. It is believed that decisions made and programs developed with this enhanced participa- 
tion will result in greater success for both institutions. 

Lessons Learned 

Once a group of p>eople begin serious discussion of substantive issues which are shared, a 
great deal of enthusiasm, creativity and momentum result. The following partiai list of results 
bears this out. University faculty served on the school district's blue ribbon (strategic plan- 
ning) committee (one served as co-chair). A university faculty member co-chaired the middle 
school bond issue steering committee. A joint in-service workshop on Total Quality Manage- 
ment was provided. A joint task force on middle level certification resulted in the develop- 
ment of a new program to certify middle level teachers. The university planned extension of 
computing service to new middle school. The partnership sponsored a (university) bus to 
provide a community tour of Pittsburgh Middle School in Pittsburgh. Kan., (funded primarily 
by a university institutional grant). A School/University/ Community Team attended the State 
Middle Level Conference. Partnered faculty presented joint workshops for Plattsburg Middle 
School. Smithville Middle School, and Savannah Middle School. The middle school principal 
teaches the Middle School and Middle School Curricul um. both courses offered i n the middle 
school program of the university. 

A change being made for next year is to plan for regular meetings each semester for informa- 
tion updates and sharing of plans from various sectors. The momentum seems to be further 
enhanced and sustained as individuals and clusters of individuals learn what other "partners" 
are accomplishing. 

Contact-. Max Ruhl, Northwest Missouri State University, 238 Brown Hall, Maryville, MO 
64468, Phone 816/562-1231, Fax 816/562-1992, Internet 
0100416@NORTHWEST.MISSOURI.EDU 





The Pennsylvania State University 

University Park, Pennsylvania 

The Establishment of a Commission on Teacher Education Policy and Programs 
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On the basis of its mission, visions and goals statements, Penn State's College of Education 
acknowledged the importance of collaborative initiatives which include, in addition to edu- 
cation faculty, colleagues in disciplines administratively housed in other Penn State aca- 
demic units, and in the K- 1 2 education enterprise. Colleagues across campus, at various Penn 
State colleges, contribute to the preparation of teachers and therefore need to be partici- 
pants in the policy discussions about enhancement of teacher education programs. Likewise, 
colleagues in the K-12 education settings contribute to the teacher education enterprise by 
opening their classrooms to various early, mid-program and culminating field experiences 
sponsored by the college. In addition, they are also potential, future employers of the univer- 
sity graduates. Consequently, all of the above are important stakeholders in the teacher edu- 
cation process, hence the following organizational reform step. 

A Commission on Teacher Education Policy and Programs (CTEPP) was established to en- 
hance the centrality of teacher education within the university and to stimulate program de- 
velopment. The commission is responsible for recommending teacher education program 
changes; monitoring state and national developments within teacher education and their 
p«'obable Impact for Penn State programs; assessing advisability of mounting new or experi- 
mental programs; specifying and reviewing indicators of teacher education program effec- 
tiveness-, encouraging cross-and inter-disciplinary involvement In the teacher education pro- 
grams; and collaborating with the College's Professional Certification Coordinating Council. 

Membership on CTEPP includes associate deans from four of Penn State's nine academic 
colleges, faculty from four colleges, two elementary school teachers, two secondary school 
teachers, two school superintendents, two multicultural representatives, two department 
heads, and the dean of education. 

Monthly meetings during the academic year focus on current policy issues in teacher educa- 
tion and on topics explored by four subcommittees focusing, respectively, on alternative teacher 
education programs, organizational structure, professional development schools and tech- 
nology. 

Intended Outcomes 

The intended outcome is to broaden the visibility of, and ownership in, teacher education 
within the university and among colleagues at the K-12 settings. 

Lessons learned 

As the involvement of interested stakeholders from the various constituencies increased, 
there has been a commensurate increase of sensitivity to issues in teacher education in Penn- 
sylvania and nationally. Consequently, a larger university input to the current Pennsylvania 
process of teacher education revisions was observed. Similarly, because of an enhanced un- 
derstanding of current teacher education issues, a document defining 10 components of Penn 
State teacher education programs has been developed by this commission. Further, the 




college's network of Schools for SUCCESS (School, University. Community Collaboratives for 
Educational Salience and Success) continues to flourish due, in part, to the endorsement of 
CTEPP members. Finally, a new Urban Early and Middle Childhood Education baccalaureate 
degree program was designed and has cleared the university curricular process promptly, due 
to the effective groundwork of CTEPP members. This URBED program is designed to prepare 
teachers for infant education through grade 6 in schools of large metropolitan communities. 
The mission of the program is to give an understanding of the unique realities that the urban 
individual, family, and community face. It collaborates with urban schools in the greater Phila- 
delphia area, integrating traditional education theory with an innovative and prartical class- 
room approach. A unique aspert of the program is its highly intensive, field-based focus. 
Beginning in the junior year, pre-service teachers observe classes and participate in the day- 
to-day experience of urban school and community activities. 

In hindsight, the project might have started earlier with this very effective organizational re- 
form which led to the formation of the Commission on Teacher Education Policy and Pro- 
grams. It has now been truly operational for about two years. While mechanisms for the de- 
sired interaction now occurring existed before CTEPP. those vehicles lacked the broad repre- 
sentation around one table that now occurs. Also, when first constituted, CTEPP did not have 
all six representatives from K- 12 education, This number was expanded only a year ago and it 
was found that this also would have served the project well from the very outset. 

Contact: Rodney 1. Reed. Horst von Dorpowski, The Pennsylvania State University. 278 
Chambers Building. University Park, PA 16802-3206, Phone 814/865-2524, Fax 814/865-0555, 
Intenet hxvl@oas.psu.edu. 



Purdue University 

West Lafayette, Indiana 
Professional Development Schools 

Purdue University is currently in the third year of reform in the Professional Development 
Schools (PDS) Initiative. The first year was designed to build communications and establish 
trust among school-based and university educators. This objective was acco: nplished through 
hosting a series of town meetings, guided by a mutually construrted vision statement. By the 
end of this first year, a PDS Selertion Advisory Board (composed of school and university 
professionals) designed and implemented an application process to establish partner schools. 
Three school sites were selerted: a rural elemer.tary school, a suburban elementary school, 
and a city-wide school district with key sites at three elementary schools and a high school. A 
steering committee made up of representatives from each site and from the university (fac- 
ulty, administrators, and teacher education students) was also put in place. In the second 
year, PDS committees at each site were formed, including teachers, administrators and uni- 
versity faculty members. These teams met design action plans that would guide PDS activi- 
ties at the site. Presently in the third year, site-based teams have begun to implement the 
action plans. Activities include offering a foreign language methods course at a local high 
school in collaboration with the foreign language teachers in the building; examining the 
possibilities for curricular integration in the areas of science and social studies within both 
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an elementary school and the teacher preparation program; and redesigning a developmen- 
tal sequence of field experience for elementary education majors in collaboration with el- 
ementary teachers in one building. 

Intended Outcomes 

The reform is aimed at establishing partner K- 1 2 schools that will collaborate with the School 
of Education in three areas: teacher preparation, the continuing education of all educators, 
and inquiry into teaching and learning. 

Lessons Learned 

Over the past three years, the project has taught several things about the process of collabo- 
ration. First and foremost, it demonstrated that building trust and communication is a pre- 
requisite for collaboration. This process is not easy or clear cut, but vital for success. Further- 
more, it is necessary to repeat this process over and over again as new participants join the 
reform initiative. Since beliefs about school/ university partnership are individually constructed 
over time, old conceptions have to be broken to facilitate the building of new visions about 
collaboration. The relationships established with colleagues define this collaboration; those 
relationships must be nurtured. Establishing effective avenues of communication within and 
across all levels of the PDS initiative is critical. Finally, the reward system does not always 
encourage collaboration in either the schools or the university. Ways must be found to link 
PDS activities and accomplishments to the rewards system, so that participants are valued 
for their contributions. This also necessitates finding creative ways to use the limited re- 
sources (such as having graduate studenu serve as substitutes to release teachers for plan- 
ning sessions) to facilitate the process. These lessons provide direction for the future. 

Contact: Sandra K. Abell, Purdue University. LAEB. West Lafayette. IN 47907, Phone 317/ 
494-2358, Fax 317/496-1622, Internet.abell@vm.cc.purdue.edu 



Rhode Island College 

Providence, Rhode Island 
Teaching/Leaming 

The Grove Avenue School, located in East Providence. R.I., is a grade 1-6 elementary school 
with a large bilingual population. The school possesses the essential characteristics of an 
urban environment. In 1990. the Grove Avenue School applied and received the Governor's 
School Award which provided support to initiate efforts of restructuring and reform. A central 
condition of the Governor's School legislation was the mandate for implementation of site- 
based management. School-based decisions of policy and planning are the foundation sup- 
porting the school's mission. The Governor's School restructuring required the faculty and 
staff to address: cultural and linguistic diversity; pupil self-esteem; relationships with fami- 
lies; and association with social service agencies that offer support to children and families. 
The concerns of Grove Avenue School faculty and staff are the issues the coliege is consider- 
ing to better understand the relationship of education and the family. The school and the 
college initiated the collaboration in 1990 through informal discussions over the shared be- 
lief that they could learn from and with one another. As a result, the college and the school 
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are now planping and developing a Professional Development School for implementation. 
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The partnership evolved over the past five years from informai discussions between school 
and college faculty to provide tutoring opportunities for college students in their first educa- 
tion courses to strategic planning and professional development activities in 1994. Today 
there are numerous programs which involve the various educational constituencies. There 
are now four identified categories of partnership activity: teacher preparation and course- 
related activities: Grove Avenue School and RIC professional development; Grove Avenue 
School and RIC student programs; and action research and dissemination. 

The first category, teacher education, includes classroom observations, tutoring, practicum 
and student teaching experiences and other school/college interactions that comprise the 
elementary teacher education program. The second group. Grove Avenue School and RIC 
development, includes a developmental plan to impL-ment a Professional Development School 
involving RlC-Grove faculty, staff and the community. The school and the college collaborate 
on projects such as the School-Based Management Council, social work and teacher educa- 
tion by providing opportunities for faculties in the public schools and faculties in the School 
of Education and Human Development towork mutually. The third area. Grove Avenue School 
and RIC student programs, are those that provide school and college experiences for faculty, 
meet with parents, and work with community agencies in the design of long-term staff devel- 
opment which is relevant to all. The last category and newest area of collaboration is that of 
the dissemination of action research. In the past two years. Grove Avenue-RIC faculty and 
administrators have developed and presented topics related to the school-college partner- 
ship at state, regional and national meetings. By adding and reorganizing the collection of 
knowledge about teaching and learning, the partnership is improving the quality of the school 
and better preparing elementary teachers. 

Intended Outcomes 

The Rhode Island College and Grove Avenue Elementary School Teaching and Learning Com- 
munity collaborative provides a clinical setting for classroom teachers, college faculty, school 
administrators, family members, and community leaders for pre-service teacher education. 
This environment expands the learning opportunities for elementary children served by the 
school and establishes a professional development center for school practitioners and col- 
lege faculty. 

The collaborative also provides a setting for school practitioners and college faculty which 
examines issues of curriculum development such as integrated instruction, portfolio assess- 
ment and inclusion of special needs students. Finally, the collaborative provides an environ- 
ment for teachers and college faculty to extend their professional development by strength- 
ening the relationship between schools and the broader political, social and economic com- 
munities in which they reside. 

Lessons Learned 

This initiative supports teacher education programs by enriching the professional lives of 
teachers — essential in the development of a Professional Development School. The process 
of data collection, initiated in fall K i. reinforces the commitment for the partnership. The 
evaluation process is ongoing; data are being collected on audio tape, video tape and in 
journals. A series of interviews was conducted to collect data, examine results, and Identify 
outcomes related to the nature of partnerships. 
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The study concluded that the RlC-Grove Avenue School partnership and the Grove Avenue 
Governor's School are indistinguishable. The role of the principal is critical in the establish- 
ment and growth of the partnership as well as an essential ingredient in the restructuring 
effort. The study further revealed that while the partnership needs to be further clarified and 
strengthened, it 's perceived in a positive manner by virtually all constituents. The character- 
istics of a successful partnership may be identified, but data suggests improvement is ongo- 
ing. Finally, resource procurement and financial development is critical to a school-based 
partnership — a school-based collaborative is expensive. 

Contact: Patricia Lyons, Rhode Island College, Providence, RI 02908, Phone 401/456-8840, Fax 
401/456-8590, Internet facplyons@ric.edu 



Saginaw Valley State University 

University Center, Michigan 

Unified Elementary Pilot Program: A University/School Partnership 

The Unified Elementary Pilot is an outgrowth of a partnership between SVSU's College of 
Education and Bangor Central Elementary School in Bangor Township Schools. The goal of 
the pilot is to provide preparation for new teachers that will address the expanding diversity 
of the elementary classroom and the changing role of the classroom teacher. The focus of the 
pilot is clearly intended for those who wish to teach in the elementary classroom. 

SVSU's College of Education/Teacher Education members and Bangor Central Elementary 
School (Bangor Township Schools) have organized a pilot "unified" elementary teacher train- 
ing program as part of the partnership. The purpose of this pilot is to provide realistic prepa- 
ration of new teachers for the changing K-8 classroom. The program is "unified" in several 
ways. The College of Education and Teacher Education is unified with Bangor Township Schools 
in a partnership that permits and supports the pilot. Faculty from special education, elemen- 
tary and from Bangor Central are unified into an instructional team to direct the pilot pro- 
gram. The subject methodology traditionally taught in separate courses is unified into se- 
mester large instructional blocks and taught in an integrated fashion around thematic units. 
Finally, teacher preparation curriculum designed uniquely for elementary and special educa- 
tion teachers has been unified into a single course of study. A cohort of 25 students, who have 
applied and been admitted to the College of Education for winter 1995, will be prepared to 
orchestrate an integrated curriculum In a fully inclusive elementary school. The intent of this 
pilot is to prepare teachers for elementary classrooms. Students who successfully complete 
the two- vear program will be dually certified in elementary education and special education 
(learning disabilities). 

Intended Outcomes 

The goal of the University/School Partnership is to jointly prepare classroom teachers with 
the skills, knowledge and attitudes necessary to successfully meet the expanding diversity in 
current K-8 classrooms. 
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Lessons Learned 

The University/School Partnership is a dynamic, evolving process still in its beginning stages. 
Teaming together to problem solve and respond to the changing learning environment brought 
about by an influx of extremely diverse learners is a challenging, time-intensive, and growth- 
producing activity for all involved. Saginaw Valley State University is the only University in 
Michigan presently piloting such a reform effort. 

Comet: Ellen Curtis-Pierces or Stephen Barbus, Saginaw Vailey State University. Coilege of 
Education, 7400 Bay Road, University Center, Ml 48710-0001 , Phone 517/790-5648, Fax 517/ 
790-4385 

Salem State College 

Salem, Massachusetts 

The New School at the Saltonstall 

This reform effort began with the first /^SCU Teach America Conference in 1992, when Salem 
State College paired with the Salem Public Schools to effect meaningful educational change. 
A year later, these two entities began to redefine education in the city by planning for a new 
"break the mold” elementary school. A committee was assembled, comprised of teachers, 
professors and parents. In August of 1994, a director was named for the project. 

Scheduled to open in September of 1995, the new Saltonstall School will be remarkably dif- 
ferent. A great deal of thought has gone into the marriage of best instructional practice, a 
thoughtful curriculum and the affective side of teaching and learning. The school will operate 
on an extended-day, extended-year schedule to enhance accomplishments and to better uti- 
lize time. Creative use of the latest in educational technology will be emphasized. 

The school will be an "incubator" for ideas from college staff through the New School Col- 
laborative. The collaborative will serve as a conduct for information and expertise and be the 
catalyst for action research projects. Ctudent teachers and interns from Criminal justice. Nurs- 
ing. and the School of Social Work will also receive on-site experience at the school. 

Intended Outcomes 

Salem State College and the Salem Public School System collaborativeiy joined to initiate 
the planning and actual opening of a true "break the mold" school - the New School at the 
Saltonstall. The outcome of this joint effort is to provide a model of a humanistic, 
student-centered community of learners in which teaching and learning are the province of 
all the school's members and in which assessment is continual and effective in informing 
practice. In addition to providing examples of what can happen when a group of individuals 
follows the research, shares expertise, and dares to dream, the school will be a site for under- 
graduate field experiences and practica, graduate level field experiences and clinical experi- 
ences, graduate student and faculty research, and a scholar-in-residence program for Salem 
State faculty members and other academicians. 
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Lessons Learned 

Probably the single most important kernel of knowledge that was gleaned from this project 
was the wisdom of enlisting the aid of many individuals. In addition to the main committee 
responsible for providing the initial vision for the new school, sub-committees comprised of 
full committee members and other interested individuals were established to broaden the 
input base. Additional individuals also joined the project as independent, ad hoc consult- 
ants interested in furthering the cause in a single domain. Beyond these groups, an advisory 
panel of nationally-known experts in education reform, leadership, curriculum and policy was 
assembled. 

Custodians, food service workers, maintenance workers and many others were also consulted, 
especially in the area of building renovation. All had contributions to make and needed to be 
heard. True reform can occur, it would appear, when the barriers that speak to territoriality are 
broken and dialogue is free-flowing. 

More planning time would been worthwhile. 

Contact: Kathy Klebs, Salem State College, Collins Middle School, 29 Highland Avenue, 
Salem, MA 01970, Phone 508/740-1297, Fax 508/740-1 152 



Salisbury State University 

Salisbury, Maryland 

Center for Technology in Education 

This effort was initiated by the business community through an area community improve- 
ment organization; it was then expanded to involve all of the higher education institutions, 
the community colleges, the public school districts and the private elementary and second- 
ary schools. The project is devoted to enhancing elementary and secondary student learning 
through collaborative teacher development. 

The Center for Technology in Education provides pre-service enhancements in the teacher 
education programs of Salisbury State University through enhanced courses and seminars as 
well as support for faculty in using technology in regular courses. Its activities in in-service 
teacher education have been its most active programs, providing seminars and training ses- 
sions for teachers and other school personnel across the Eastern Shore of Maryland. In doing 
so, the center serves as a clearinghouse of resources (technological and professional) used 
for training. Personnel and computer labs throughout the area are used. It is planning a state 
of the art lab for exploring application software and the installation of a routing center to 
make the various networks readily available to all parties. 

During the first 12 months of operation there have been 97 events (conferences, training, 
presentations, etc.) serving 3,958 participants. The CTE is governed by a steering committee 
of representatives from each of the major stakeholders — public and private schools, busi- 
ness community, community colleges, and four-year institutions. 
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Intended Outcomes 

The project is designed to provide enhanced technology education for the elementary and 
secordary students of the Eastern Shore of Maryland; a total of nine counties. This to be 
done through the expansion of pre-service and in-service education of teachers. 

Lessons learned 

Many lessons have been learned in the conceptualization and implementation of this center. 
Among them are that the support and involvement of the business community has a signifi- 
cant effect on gaining support from the schools and the universities. The schools involved 
have been particularly interested and committed to the services of the center. They are keenly 
desirous of better technology in and for education. 

There are significant financial implications for all concerned; technology hardware and soft- 
ware are expensive. A broad sense of ownership in the center is crucial An operation like this 
demands a special kind of person as director — one who is technologically and educationally 
skillful and who is willing to work very hard. 

Many lessons are yet to be learned as the center matures and expands its functions. 

Contact: Wanda Scanlon Wagner, Salisbury State University, CH 126, Salisbury, MD 21801, 
Phone 410/548-4501, Fax 410/548-2593, Internet DECHR1STENSE@SAE.SSU.UMD.EDU 



San Diego State University 

San Diego, California 

SDSU/Kennedy Elementary Demonstration Laboratory Program 

This program is a true and extensive collaboration between SDSU‘s School of Teacher Educa- 
tion and San Diego City Schools* Kennedy Elementary School. This collaboration includes a 
school-based teacher preparation program, a master's degree program for in-service teach- 
ers, a college-awareness program for students in fourth and sixth grades (which includes 
^00|(.|QPg 3nnual field trips to SDSU), a before-school mathematics enrichment program for 
students in grade two through six, and family involvement activities. University professors 
and Kennedy School master teachers team-teach courses for student teachers and for chil- 
dren and activities for families throughout the year. For example, master teachers and stu- 
dent teachers teach before-school mathematics enrichment sessions for 66 hours each year. 
With the guidance of university faculty and master teachers, student teachers plan and con- 
duct Family Math Fairs and an Invention Convention. Teachers, university faculty and student 
teachers plan annual field trips to visit SDSU and learn about college life. University faculty, 
student teachers, master teachers, children and parents participate in all facets of this col- 
laboration. 

Intended Outcomes 

This program improves teacher education and K-I2 education through the collaboration of 
SDSUs School of Teacher Education and San Diego City Schools* Kennedy Elementary School. 
SDSU faculty and student teachers and Kennedy Elementary School's teachers, children and 
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parents work together to help student teachers and In-service teachers learn about teaching 
in a diverse society and help children prepare for college and careers in the 21st century. 

Lessons Learned 

Collaboration is vital to the success of teacher preparation programs and also increases the 
effectiveness of K- 1 2 teaching. This collaboration has increased student teachers’ understand- 
ing and ability to teach effectively and include parents and the community in children’s edu- 
cation. Project participants are working together to continually improve and enhance the 
collaboration. For example, opportunities for undergraduate students (before entering the 
teaching credential program) to observe and interact with teachers, children and student 
teachers in program should be expanded.. The project intends to electronically link all groups 
in this collaboration, in order to improve communication and increase the possibilities for 
interaction. 

Contact: Nadine Bezuk, San Diego State University, School of Teacher Education, San Diego. 
CA92I82-1 153, Phone 619/594-1370. Fax 619/594-7828, Internet nbezuk@ucsvax.sdsu.edu 



Model Education Center 

The Model Education Center (MEC) is a collaboration of the San Diego State University with 
K- 1 2 and the community. University professors and teachers employed by the partner school 
district design a carefully planned experience for pre-service teachers delivered entirely in 
two elementary schools. 

The MEC is housed in a school district serving 18,000 students, 30 percent of whom are non- 
Anglo and 10 percent of whom are English language learners. Now in its ninth year, the MEC 
resulted from 12 months of planning for the implementation of change, and the careful ad- 
dressing of the educational needs of each of the partners. Goals for three-year cycles are 
established to move the partnership forward. Current goals include.- implementing a think- 
ing/meaning centered curriculum to improve achievement of elementary students and create 
a more positive school climate; enhancing the professional growth of classroom teachers 
through opportunities to teach at the MEC or to participate in staff development activities; 
providing collaborative on-site preparation and supervision of SDSU student teachers based 
on effective teaching-learning strategies; offering opportunities where exemplary classroom 
and supervisor^' practices could be observed: and creating close university, district, parent 
and business cooperation in shaping teacher training and curriculum coordination at the 
MEC. 

Each academic year a cohort block of 30 student teachers participate in the program at the 
MEC. Although originally based at one school site, two years ago. when the district built a 
new school, a handsome university facility was incorporated into the structure. Students now 
spend time at both sites for instruction and supervision 

New teacher support is also a major activity of the partners, in addition to an emphasis on 
the professional development of veteran teachers. Further, a master's degree program has 
been developed for teachers in the district and is delivered at the MEC. 



Intended Outcomes 

The San Diego State University-Cajon Valley School District Model Education Center is an 
educational partnership that was formed for the purposes of developing a field-based train- 
ing center where the educational expertise of each of the partners could respond to the pro- 
fessional needs of pre-service, first-year and veteran teachers. 

Lessons Learned: 

A teacher education partnership requires great amounts of time and effort. The trust and 
commitment that develops enables partners to relinquish certain amounts of control and 
allows for greater willingness to take risks. The leadership is drawn from individuals involved 
in the formation of the partnership vision; those individuals who participate in vision build- 
ing express enthusiastic support for the program they have shaped. 

The unexpected is truly the expected in a collaborative change action. The bonds established 
during the development of the collaboration have served the partners well whenever prob- 
lems or setbacks have occurred. These bonds also have helped move the venture forward 
when resistance has been encountered. Persistence, patience and a willingness to work to- 
ward keeping the best and changing the rest have become the earmarks of the partnership. 
Three-year strategic plans, mid-course evaluations and built in process for change have been 
essential ingredients of the program's success. 

In retrospect, the recent introduction of a second model school site has caused tension in the 
partnership, especially among the teaching staff of the two elementary schools. The original 
partner school staff has had to adjust to the involvement of the new facility and this process 
has caused some friction. 

Contact: Marlowe Berq, San Diego State University, School of Teacher Education, San Diego, 
CA 92182, Phone 619/594-1378, Fax 619/594-7828 



San Francisco State University 

San Francisco, California 

Bay Area School Development Program 

The Bay Area School Development Program is a multi-faceted institutional reform initiative 
which addresses the chronic failure and under performance experienced by so many children 
in urban schools. This initiative was designed and is being implemented by a collaborative 
institutional partnership between San Francisco State University. Oakland Unified School 
District, Ravenswood City School District in East Palo Alto, and San Francisco Unified School 
District. 

The partnership is currently implementing lames Comer's School Development Program in 
10 participating schools (two elementary schools, one middle school and one high school in 
Oakland, two elementary schools in Ravenswood. and four elementary schools in San Fran- 
cisco). University administrators and faculty, and school district administrators, staff and fac- 
ulty are working collaboratively to implement the Comer Model and to provide strategies for 
strengthening university professional preparation programs. 



University and district partners support participating Bay Area schools by providing resources 
and staff/family development opportunities to implement the School Development Program 
(SDP). They use the talents and interests of parents, families and school staffs as collabora- 
tive decision makers to develop policies, procedures and instructional activities that attend 
to each child's intellectual, social, physical, cultural and emotional well-being, to lay the 
foundation of learning, and to positively affect the academic and social climate of each school. 

Among the partnership's goals are to build upon the principles of the Comer Process, tailor 
and enhance the SDP model to meet the needs and circumstances of schools in the Bay Area, 
particularly regarding the cultural and linguistic diversity of students and families; support 
implementation of the enhanced SDP model at 10 school sites; promote and support quality 
instructional programs and services which improve student learning and performance; pro- 
mote coordination and Integration of services to children and their families; develop and 
implement effective training programs for pre-service professionals who are/will be working 
in schools using the SDP model or involved in other restructuring, school improvement or 
integrated children's services environments; and establish a Regional Training Center for the 
School Development Program at San Francisco State University to disseminate an enhanced 
model of SDP to other schools, districts and universities seeking to implement this or similar 
school improvement and restructuring programs at their institutions. 

Intended Outcomes 

The purpose is to implement Comer's School Development Program (SDP) in 10 participating 
schools to promote the well being and achievement of urban children from diverse social and 
cultural backgrounds by engaging families, school personnel and the community as well as 
students in a process through which healthy child growth and development become the guid- 
ing focus and goals of the entire school community. 

The project is also intended to bring together academic, political, economic and social ser- 
vices communities to assure that all students in participating schools will receive a compre- 
hensive approach to their education, which is completely driven by a child-development frame- 
work, focusing on academic achievement in a school climate that fosters the overall develop- 
ment of students. 

Lessons Learned 

The partnership, now in its third year, has been effective in providing opportunities for dis- 
trict and university personnel to work coliaboratively in implementing the Comer Process, 
addressing similar problems and developing solutions that have been applied across dis- 
tricts. 

The collaborative has required that education and social service professionals, parents and 
community members not only learn about each others' disciplines and perspectives, but also 
learn how to work together when coming from many different linguistic and cultural back- 
grounds. 

It is important to introduce the Comer Process to principals first, allowing the principals to 
process the orientation before introducing the School Development Program to other school 
staff. Sufficient time must be devoted to the school site orientation phase before proceeding 
to the implementation phase. 
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A major difficulty in implementation has occurred as a result of changes in personnel at the 
school sites. Principals and staff have been reassigned or retired and have been replaced by 
other personnel unfamiliar with the Comer Process. The training of two on-site facilitators 
(teachers, resource personnel) has been incorporated to address this issue. 

The complexity of working collaboratively with 10 schools in three districts has been com- 
pounded by having key participants geographically separated and also having conflicting sched- 
ules. Maintaining adequate communication has required significant amounts of time and 
energy and we continue to work on this. 

The participation of university administrators and faculty in this partnership has resulted in 
changes in the pre-service curriculum of school administrators, regular and special educa- 
tors. and social service professionals. 

Contact: Vera Lane, San Francisco State University. College of Education. 1600 Holloway 
Avenue. San Francisco, CA94132, Phone 415/338-1031, Fax 4 15/338-7019 



Shippensburg University 

Shippensburg, Pennsylvania 

Establishing a Reading Recovery Teacher Leader Training Site 

The Reading Recovery Network operates in schools where specially trained teachers work 
with children. These district teachers are trained by teacher leaders in the theory and practice 
of the program. Teacher leaders are trained at university sites. The university instructor of 
teacher leaders, works with children, trains these teachers, and maintains a regional training 
center. 

The uniqueness of Reading Recovery at Shippensburg University is the total collaborative 
effort required to establish the university as a regional training site for teacher leader train- 
ing. The Pennsylvania Department of Education, National Diffusion Network, the Pennsylva- 
nia Reading Recovery State Interest Group, and the Ohio State University worked together 
with Shippensburg to develop the site. The university teacher education faculty supported 
the efforts by releasing a faculty position for an instructor of teacher leaders. The establish- 
ment of this state training site provides an opportunity for districts in Pennsylvania to send 
teachers to a state training site rather than a more costly out-of-state center. The site location 
provides a way for teacher leaders in training to implement the Reading Recovery Program 
with children in their home school districts during their training year. 

Intended Outcomes 

Two of the most important outcomes of Reading Recovery are to enable at-risk children and 
families to develop successful reading and writing skills and to assist classroom teachers and 
university professors in looking at the development of literacy through a child's strengths 
rather than weaknesses. To accomplish these goals, higher education teacher preparation 
programs work closely with basic education through continuing contact as Reading Recovery 
teachers and teacher leaders are trained. 
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Lessons Learned 

After two years of planning for the establishment of a Reading Recovery site and beginning a 
first class of teacher leaders in training, numerous lessons have been learned. Among them 
are that any time a higher education institution works collaboratively with basic education, 
both establishments are afforded the opportunity to understand the politics of education 
from diverse perspectives. This understanding provides a basic foundation for future partner- 
ships. All ideas are respected and considered. 

If a project such as Reading Recovery is important and meaningful to its supporters, the 
project will succeed. Insurmountable obstacles are removed when all believe that children 
are helped to succeed. However, if secondary factors such as money, personalities and time 
overtake the primary purpose of the project, then the project may not develop its full poten- 
tial. Whatever the project is. the concept must become primary to all participants. 

In rethinking this project, more time could have been spent related to team building before 
the first classes began. More dialogue could have occurred regarding the changing roles of 
personnel in previously established school district sites in Pennsylvania. 

Qoniacl. Peggy Hockersmith. Shippensburg University. 1871 Old Main Drive, Shippensburg, 

PA 17257, Phone 717/532-1487, Fax 717/530-4012 



Slippery Rock University of Pennsylvania 

Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania 
Thematic Teaching 

The thematic and collaborative teaching program at Slippery Rock University includes, but is 
not limited to. the development of curriculum handbooks on specific topics. The final prod- 
uct then becomes a valuable resource for teachers in local school districts. Thematic units 
have included Columbus & the Age of Discovery (1991); Mini-Dragons, East Asian Economic 
growth (1993); The Congo Expedition (1994); Instructional Resources for Ken Burns’ BASE- 
BALL (1994); Teaching (Maya Angelou’s) ”On the Pulseof Morning" (1993); and Our Changing 
World: New Nations Emerge After the Soviet Union (1992). The handbooks include informa- 
tive articles produced by professors and students on the theme, but from a variety of disci- 
plines. Local teachers work with university faculty to produce learning activities to match the 
articles, as well as edit the articles for readability and usefulness in the classroom (depend- 
ing on the grade-level being targeted). The process involved in producing the handbook is as 
valuable as the final product. Collaboration between public school teachers, faculty and stu- 
dents provides a dynamic environment of interaction. The result is a truly interdisciplinary 
treatment of current topics that can be used by the classroom teacher easily and effectively. 

Intended Outcomes 

Through thematic teaching projects developed by the university, teachers in Western Penn- 
sylvania are able to incorporate new curriculum (methods and content) materials into their 
classrooms, interact with professionals in higher education (methods and content areas) in 
producing the materials, as well as access and utilize the wealth of resources a university can 
bring to curriculum development. The projects themselves provide a regular forum for dia- 



logue between K-12 and higher education professionals, thus furthering the common goal of 
providing an excellent education for all of our students. 

Lessons Learned 

Collaboration createsa highly productive working environment. An interdisciplinary approach 
to education, in which information is imparted in new ways, is a critical part of teacher educa^ 
tion. 

Contact: Carolyn V. Prorok, Slippery Rock University of Pennsylvania, Department of 
Geography and Environmental Studies, Slippery Rock, PA 16057-1326, Phone 412/738-2384, 
Fax 412/738-2 188, Internet CVP@SRUVM.SRU.EDU 



Sonoma State University 

Rohnert Park, California 
Educator in Residence 

The School of Education at Sonoma State University announced a new position, Educator in 
Residence, to all districts in the service area. The Educator in Residence (EIR) is an experi- 
enced, highly qualified classroom teacher or K-12 administrator who remains employed by 
the district but is assigned full time to the university for one to two years. At the university, 
the ElR teaches classes, supervises student teachers, conducts action research, and serves 
on faculty committees. The first EIR was selected from among 40 applicants and is bringing a 
most important array of skills and experiences to students: The EIR is replaced in the school 
by a recent graduate of SSU's program, selected by the school in con juncti :>n with the univer- 
sity. The replacement educator is an employee of the university, assigned full time to the 
school. This novice educator receives an opportunity to teach full-time at the prevailing sal- 
ary and the school receives an opportunity to **try out" a beginning educator. The EIR returns 
to the district having experienced the renewal associated with her/his service at the university 
as an EIR. 

The Educator In Residence program has improved the university's working relationship with 
its K-12 colleagues. The program promises to restructure this relationship to the point where 
K-12 educators and university educators will serve as true partners in the preparation of teach- 
ers. 

Intended Outcomes 

The Educator in Residence program seeks to improve the quality of instruction for students 
in the basic credential program and restructure the collaborative relationship with K-12 edu- 
cators. 

Lessons Learned 

The project has revealed that the first semester transition is difficult, and to some extent, the 
teaching load of the EIR should be initially limited. A two-year term of service, if possible, 
seems to be best at this time. This program has been most beneficial to students, the EIR, the 
replacement (novice) teacher and the program The program is cost effective because the 
university gets the services of a veteran teacher for the cost of a beginning teacher. 
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Contact: lames Fouche, Sonoma State University, School of Education, 1801 East Cotati 
Avenue, Rohnert Park, CA 94928, Phone 707/664-2132, Fax 707/664-4200, Internet 
lames.Fouche@sonoma.edu 



Southern Illinois University at Edwards ville 

Edwardsville, Illinois 

BEST (Beginning Educator Support Team) 

The BEST program is an induction program for new teachers sponsored by Southern Illinois 
University at Edwardsville. It begins with a university solicitation of districts to nominate 
their new staff members for this program prior to the start of the school year. The program, 
while entirely voluntary, has grown from 30 teachers in 1986 to over 275 in 1994. The local 
districts are required to identify an appropriate mentor for the new teachers. Additional team 
members include the local principal and. in limited cases, university faculty. Monthly semi- 
nars are provided for all BEST teachers, giving the new teachers the opportunity for struc- 
tured interaction with peers, extended discussion of issues of special relevance to new teach- 
ers, and provision for reflective inquiry into events occurring during the past month in the 
inductee’s life. Funds are provided for released time for BEST teachers to visit classrooms of 
area master teachers and to attend additional professional development activities. 

The BEST program is supported by regular state allocations at a level of approximately $20,000 
each year. Additionally, tuition waivers are provided to the BEST teachers and their mentors, 
which further stimulates ongoing professional development. 

Intended Outcomes 

The BEST program is a teacher induction program designed to provide both school-based 
and university-based support to insure the successful introduction of new teachers into the 
teaching profession. 

Lessons Learned 

The 10 years of existence of the BEST program have primarily demonstrated the need for and 
the support of an induction program for new teachers by area school leaders. The growth of 
the program to over 275 new teachers attests to this support. Additionally, a number of area 
districts with large numbers of new teachers have adopted the program for their internal use 
and sponsor their own "BEST” program for their riew teachers. 

The project demonstrates that the opportunity for new teachers to interact professionally 
with other new or experienced teachers is limited. The time spent in this interaction at each 
monthly seminar is well spent and must be protected from the temptation to always be talk- 
ing at new teachers. New teachers, while better prepared then ever before, still learn more in 
the first days of teaching than they did in years of teacher preparation programs. For example, 
discussion of management techniques takes on an new reality after a teacher faces his/her 
own classroom. This suggests that graduate study in education should be combined with or 
follow, rather than precede, induction into the profession. 
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Several things need to be done differently in this program which could make it more success- 
ful. For the program to have a greater impact on the university community, greater effort is 
needed to involve faculty from all over campus in serving as university mentors. To do this, 
increased time is needed to coordinate this program. This effort will be made in the 1995- 
1996 school year. 

Contact: Donald I. Baden, Southern Illinois University at Edwardsville, School of Education, 
Edwardsville. IL 62026-3359, Phone 618/692-2328, Fax 618/692-3359 

Project CARING (Children at Risk: Initiating New Gateways) 

Project CARING is a multifaceted, university-based effort to restructure the educational pro- 
cess in one of America's most troubled school districts. East St. Louis, Illinois. The combina- 
tion of diminishing resources, low achievement, low attendance, and low morale have cre- 
ated a school district which offers little hope to its students for an adequate education. Re- 
cently, the State Board of Education has taken over financial control of the district. To ad- 
dress this dismal situation. Project CARiNG is atterr ting to marshal the resources of the 
university, the community, and area leaders to create a new vision for the school in the dis- 
trict. The results of this intervention, while not dramatic, have been promising. Included in 
this effort are the building of a team approach to decision making within the school invoivi ng 
teachers and parents in this process; providing increased social service support to the stu- 
dents and their families and coordinating this effort with existing social service agencies in 
the community; laying the groundwork for a conversion of the school from a traditional junior 
high into a middle school; partnering university faculty with local teachers to encourage meth- 
ods which better meet students needs; coordinating health efforts within the community to 
address the health needs of the school population; and actively involving parents and other 
community persons in school activities. 

Intended Outcomes 

I'-roject CARING is a partnership between Southern Illinois University at Edwardsville and 
School District #189 of East St. Louis, HI.. It is intended to restructure education within that 
school district, to increase student achievement and attendance, and to improve student 
attitude toward school and learning. 

Lessons Learned 

The most significant learning to this point is that restructuring is difficult and slow. A school 
district that is daily struggling for survival has a difficult time looking to the future with any 
sense of vision. The development of that vision is a major task. 

The major accomplishment, to thii point, has been the establishment of more positive cli- 
mate in one of the most difficult schools in the community. Achievement is improving and 
the retention rate of students has grown dramatically. What was once perceived as the worst 
junior high in the community is now seen as one of the best. However, attendance is still 
poor, instruction is still rarely focused on thinking skills, and discipline problems are wide- 
spread. 
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One area which would be approached differently is obtaining a high level of local district 
commitment to the project. This cooperation has been hampered by the district having four 
superintendents in the past three years. Having to rebuild support with each new administra- 
tion has been difficult. Additionally, one should never underestimate the depth of mistrust 
and resentment urban communities feel toward the universities in their midst. To dispel the 
belief that higher education institutions are in urban communities only to use them for re- 
search purposes and to get grant money, takes much time and never completely occurs. To be 
viewed with hostility because you are an outsider, a professor and white is a very hLtmbling, 
educational experience. 

All in all. however, the good far outweighs the bad and the rewards of a university in partner- 
ship with an urban school system are significant. 

Contact: Donald 1. Baden. Southern Illinois University at Edwardsville, School of Education. 
Edwardsville, IL 62026, Telephone 618/692-2328, Facsimile 618/692-3359 

Southwest Texas State University 

San Marcos, Texas 

Center for Professional Development and Technology 

The Southwest Texas Center for Professional Development and Technology (SWT-CPDT) is a 
school/university/community partnership that focuses on restructuring teacher preparation 
in Professional Development Schools in the Central Texas area. Since 1992-93, 11 Profes- 
sional Development Schools have been established through the SWT-CPDT. Extensive tech- 
nology, including two fully interactive classrooms linked via the fiber optic telecommunica- 
tions cable, has been introduced and integrated into the educational programs at these vari- 
ous sites. 

At the PDS sites, university professors and public school educators jointly plan and deliver 
teacher preparation programs. Professional teacher preparation courses are taught in blocks 
which enable students to spend half and full days at school sites. Instructors teaching in the 
block program are better able to prepare students to deal with the holistic nature of teaching 
than was tho case previously when education courses were delivered on the university cam- 
pus. Student teaching blocks have also been implemented. At the PDS sites, teachers, ad- 
ministrators, professors and parents participate in professional development activities that 
focus on enhancing personal and professional capacity to create inclusive learning commu- 
nities. 

Families also have opportunities to learn technology together in PDS computer labs; parents 
participate in thematic learning activities in their children's classrooms. The SWT-CPDT also 
coordinates activities with the districts* parent volunteer, adopt-a-school. and parent educa- 
tion programs. 

Intended Outcomes 

The SWT-CPDT is a school/university/community partnership formed to better prepare teach- 
ers to meet the div .rse needs of all students and to prepare them to live productively in the 







21st century. University faculty and public school teachers work together to design and de- 
liver the teacher preparation programs in public school settings and to promote the profes- 
sional development of all educators at these sites. 

Lessons Learned 

Field-based teacher preparation is a more viable way to acquaint teacher candidates with the 
complexities and realities of teaching in today's school. At the same time, the potential for 
implementation problems is also great. The experience has demonstrated that these prob- 
lems primarily relate to the faculty’s ability to work with public school counterparts, to inte- 
grate course work, and to become assimilated into the school site. Other key problems relate 
to program costs, faculty workload, and balancing the requirements for promotion and ten- 
ure with the demands of working in the field. 

Change can be both a rewarding and painful process that is incredibly time consuming and 
labor intensive. The up-front time spent in team building and learning to collaborate saves 
time in the long run. The transition period between the old program and the new program is 
both necessary and frustrating. Changes and adj ustments were made at every step of the way; 
this has been difficult for those who are uncomfortable with ambiguity. 

The amount of planning that has occurred at the various sites prior to beginning a field-based 
blocked experience has varied from site to site, in hindsight, a full planning semester should 
be structured prior to moving into a new site. 

Nonetheless, as teacher preparation programs move off the university campus and into pub- 
lic schools, the stakeholders must work together as equal partners to resolve the many issues 
related to program and resources. Each role group has both added value to the total en- 
deavor and has benefitted from their involvement with the other players. It is a true win-win- 
win collaboration that has generated positive outcomes related to teacher preparation, teacher 
development and effective instruction for children. 

Contact: lohn Beck, Southwest Texas State University, School of Education, San Marcos, TX 
78666. Phone 512/245-2150, Fax 5 1 2/245-8345 

State University of New York at Oswego 

Oswego, New York 

Partners in Education: Teacher Preparation 

The reform initiative involves the partnering of the education faculty of SUNY Oswego, the 
Syracuse City School System and Onondaga Community College. The constituencies meat to 
develop strategies for attracting candidates of under-represented populations to teaching in 
urban areas at the high school, community college and four-year college level; design curricu- 
lum that is relevant to the future needs of these candidates; prepare support systems to 
assist candidates as they move through the SUNY Oswego program; and discuss ever-rising 
issues in a collaborative manner. 
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The three-pronged initiative involves partnering with a large suburban school to prepare pro- 
visionally-certified teachers for the future, to provide faculty development for a large popula- 
'tion of tenured teachers, and to encourage applicable research. The faculty of the school 
serve as mentors to education students as they move through the program, assisting with 
student teacher placement. The college offers graduate level courses on site for in-servicing 
the school faculty. In addition, the college faculty as well as graduate students are available 
to assist and encourage the public school professionals in designing and executing pertinent 
research. 

I 

Intended Outcomes 

The curriculum and instruction department has begun two significant initiatives for the pur- 
poses of partnering with professionals in the field and with colleagues at a community col- 
lege to prepare elementary and secondary teachers. One initiative is designed to increase the 
number of teachers from under-represented populations with a focus on teaching in urban 
settings. The second has a three-pronged goal; the preparation of provisionally-certified teach- 
ers, the development of public school faculty, and the development of more research initia- 
tives relevant to the needs of regional schools. 



Lessons Learned 

Partnerships take much time and effort to develop and can be gratifying and frustrating, at 
the same time. There must be trust between all constituencies. 



A department or School of Education cannot wait for all faculty to be in agreement about the 
need for partnerships. There is a need for working in concert with other professionals. The 
interested parties must move forward. 

Many resources are needed. Grants or outside funding must be sought. Application for out- 
side resources must begin immediately. 

The meaning of partnership should have been defined earlier. All constituencies should be- 
gin work at the same time. Assign one person the responsibility of coordinating all partner- 
ships, i.e. being aware of implications of each partnership on previously developed alliances 
and established programs. The partners should meet on a frequent and regular basis. 

Coniacl. Ernest Middleton, SUNY Oswego, 200 Poucher Hall, Oswego. NY 13126, Phone 315/ 
341-2102, Fax 315/341-5407 



Tarleton State University 

Stephenville, Texas 

The Effective Schools Project (ESP) 

Tarleton State University has a long tradition of working side-by-side with area school dis- 
tricts. The university is located in Stephenville, Texas, a rural area in the central part of the 
state. As such, the university is surrounded by many small, rural districts. (There are approxi- 
mately 200 districts in a 125 mile radius of the campus.) The Effective Schools Project (ESP) 



was initiated at the request of progressive schools in the area who were interested in working 
together and with the support of the university to systematically reform their school, apply- 
ing research-based practices to achieve improvement in learning opportunities for their stu- 
dents. 

ESP campuses apply for membership in the network, with admission contingent primarily 
upon their development of a specific improvement plan addressing priority learning needs of 
their students. Campus leadership teams, comprised of the principal and at least two teach- 
ers, are established at each participating school. The leadership teams must participate in ail 
ESP activities. New members attend a day-long orientation, focusing on effective schools 
research and providing an overview of project operations. During the school year, leadership 
teams attend six seminars held on the university campus. These seminars feature important 
national speakers addressing the correlates of effective schools. Specific topics and speakers 
are identified by a Project Advisory Board. Each seminar also includes opportunities for par- 
ticipation in study group sessions; each session addresses practical school improvement 
issues. These study groups are facilitated by TSU faculty mentors. TSU faculty members also 
act as facilitators for each campus leadership team during their first two years of participa- 
tion in the project, working with the team to "flesh out" the campus plan and acting as a 
consultant to support implementation. Finally, campus teams participate in annual planning 
retreats, as well as professional field trips to visit benchmark schools across the nation. 

Intended Outcomes 

Tarleton's Effective Schools Project is a collaborative school improvement partnership be- 
tween the university and over 50 rural schools in the TSU service area. It is intended to pro- 
mote awareness of the research on effective schools, to provide professional development to 
support planning and implementation of campus-based improvements, and to provide a net- 
work of school-university practitioners to facilitate continuous quality improvements in par- 
ticipating schools. 

Lessons Learned 

In its eight-year history, the project has worked with over 1 50 rural schools, assisting each in 
designingand implementing its own school improvement initiatives. From its first-year mem- 
bership of 15 school districts, the project has grown to include over 50 schools and five edu- 
cational service centers. Many of these schools have been recognized by the state for their 
academic achievements, and several have been designated as Mentor schools or Partnership 
schools. Fourteen TSU faculty members voluntarily participate in the project, working side- 
by-side with participating districts to guide the improvements at the school site. In 1993, the 
Effective Schools Project was awarded the "Showcase of Excellence" award by the National 
Council of States on In-Service Education, designating it as one of the nation's exemplary 
school-university collaboratives. 

The project has demonstrated that the work of reforming smaller, rural schools is perhaps 
more complex and challengingthen in many larger school systems. There are, however, many 
dedicated teachers and administrators committed to making such improvements for their 
students. Working with these committed professionals is both inspirational and instructive 
to the university mentors who voluntarily serve in the project. The work of ESP has truly been 
a labor of love for all involved, and has demonstrated tangible improvements for all partici- 
pants. 



QjonlacU Ronnie Sheppard, Tarleton State University, BoxT-0210Tarleton Station, 
Stephenville, Texas 76402, Phone 817/968-9089, Fax 817/968-9525 




Towson State University 

Towson, Maryland 

Towson State University/Baltimore County Public Schools Prekindergart^n 
Collaborative Project 

In this partnership project, cost, design, development, implementation, supervision and as- 
sessment are intended to be achieved through collaboration between the Early Childhood 
Education Department in the College of Education at Towson State University and the office 
of Children and Families and selected schools in the Baltimore County public school system. 

T\wo major components of the Baltimore County Public Schools (BCPS)/Towson State Univer- 
sity (TSU) Prekindergarten Partnership Project are induction-year mentoring and pre-service 
clinical experience. Six first-year teachers (project teachers), hired as contractual employees 
of TSU. conduct prekindergarten classes in the public schools. Following the existing BCPS 
prekindergarten curriculum, project teachers function as reg»!*:.r faculty members in their 
respective schools. An induction-year mentoring prograr.j tor this cohort is provided jointly 
by BCPS and TSU. While the TSU project director serves as the primary mentor, project teach- 
ers receive additional services through BCPS staff development and TSU monthly support 
sessions with on-site supervision provided jointly by BCPS and TSU. The project classrooms 
serve as clinical sites for TSU pre-service teachers. These pre-service teachers, enrolled in 
their first field experience course taught by the TSU project director, spend one half day per 
week in their assigned prekindergarten classes. The project teachers receive guidance for 
their role as clinical teachers during the TSU monthly support sessions. On-site supervision 
is provided concurrently for the pre-service and project teachers by the project director. Con- 
tinuous assessments using journals, videos and portfolios is conducted throughout the project. 

Intended Outcomes 

The intended outcomes of this teacher education reform include the development and imple- 
mentation of an induction-year mentoring program for first-year teachers and the use of the 
first year teachers* prekindergarten classrooms as clinical sites for early childhood education 
pre-service teachers. These intended outcomes will be achieved through the collaborative 
efforts of the Baltimore County public schools and Towson State University. 

Lessons Learned 

This collaborative project is currently in its second year of funding. The significance of a strong 
mentoring component in the induction year was validated by the success of the 1993-1994 
project teachers and their subsequent hiring by BCPS as full-time teachers in the school 
where each began as a BCPS/TSU project teacher. They are assuming leadership roles in their 
schools and the school system. While it is not common practice to place pre-service teachers 
in clinical settings with non-tenured teachers, the project staff learned that a triad of first- 
year teacher, beginning level pre-service teacher, and course instructor/project director can 
form an effective teacher education team. In this clinical setting, the first-year teacher had to 
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reflect and verbalize for the benefit of the pre-service teacher with communication facilitated 
by the project director. With a first-year teacher as a model, the pre-service teacher felt the 
goal of becoming a successful teacher was attainable. Changes and additions made as a 
result of first-year findings and recommendations include monthly videotaping of project 
teachers for viewing at cohort support sessions, continuing involvement of 1993-94 project 
teachers as resource persons, and development of clearly defined outcomes for clinical expe- 
riences. A major change to be implemented in the coming semester involves rescheduling 
the field experience course to allow class sessions to be held at the project sites. 

Contact: Patricia Waters, Towson State University, Hawkins Hall 301, Osier Drive, Towson, MD 
21204-7097, Phone 410/830-3464, Fax 410/830-2733 

Owings Mills Professional Development School (PDS) 

This partnership has resulted in the creation of a PDS at Owings Mills Elementary School 
(OMES) in Baltimore County, Md. As a center for best educational practice, outstanding edu- 
cators from throughout the school system have transferred to OMES to improve teaching and 
learning for the entire school community. There has been a commitment to simultaneous 
reform reflected in a fundamental restructuring of teacher education and its movement from 
the university to the school site, shared decision making, and action research to generate 
best instructional practices for students. 

In fall 1994, Towson State University and the Baltimore County public schools embarked upon 
a collaborative relationship designed to improve elementary instruction through a restruc- 
turing of pre-service and in-service education. The Owings Mills Elementary / Towson State 
University Professional Development School engaged in participatory decision making by 
allowing teams of teachers, parents and TSU collaborators to drive the instructional program. 
Major components include faculty in-service on site-based management and collaboration, 
OMES faculty involvement in pre-service training of TSU students, integration of campus- 
based and field-based curriculum units in a two-year extended internship with courses taught 
on site by TSU professors working closely with school faculty to link theory to practice through 
an integrated and interdisciplinary approach to professional education courses, and a com- 
mitment to research and improved instruction through a continual assessment process. OMES 
teachers serve as adjunct faculty for undergraduate courses and work with interns and stu- 
dent teachers. TSU faculty provide opportunities for professional development and support 
community and parent activities. TSU students benefit from increased classroom experiences. 
A school culture changes as pre-service and in-service teachers and college faculty work to 
develop a common vision which includes continual refinement of skills and strategies to 
improve teaching and learning for the school community. 

Intended Outcomes 

Within the context of the national reform movement in teacher education, and specifically in 
the conceptual framework of the current Maryland Higher Education Commission (MHEC) - 
Maryland State Department of Education (MSDE) initiative to reform teacher education in 
Maryland, Professional Development Schools (PDS) are envisioned as a desirable, clinically- 
based theory and practical program vehicle Through a collaborative effort between Towson 
State University (TSU) and Baltimore County Public Schools (BCPS), students, pre-service 



and in-service teachers, and OMES and TSU faculty have coalesced to form a critical mass in 
a collegial environment so that cooperative learning among all groups can facilitate a re- 
structured teacher education program and exemplary clinical experiences in a setting where 
‘'best" instructional practice is common. 

Lessons Learned 

Early and ongoing planning is essential. The time needed to plan and initiate school/univer- 
sity partnerships is enormous for both institutions. Time for joint discussion, planning, and 
goal setting is only one kind of time needed. Both institutions must also have time to work 
within their own frameworks to develop an understanding of and support for these restructur- 
ing efforts. While this was factored into the initial planning, there is never enough time. Re- 
structuring involves many resources including TSU and OMES faculty time, duplicatior , pub- 
lic relations, travel costs, speakers, graduate courses and substitutes. Secretarial support is 
needed for research and dissemination projects. Resources should be allocated by both in- 
stitutions and responsibilities clarified early in the process. A research plan should be an 
early consideration, including an independent research coordinator or external evaluator to 
maintain objectivity. A very extensive documentation and research plan was developed 
collaboratively with teachers at OMES. Facu- :v lewards will need to be redefined as scholar- 
ship, service and teaching move from campus to public school sites. Communication with 
faculty and administration at the campus institution is essential to keep all parties informed 
of the changing roles and work patterns required of faculty involved in project activities. 

Contact: Teresa Field, Towson State University, Hawkins Hall 301, Osier Drive, Towson. MD 
2 1 204-7097. Phone 4 1 0/830-26 1 1 . Fax 4 1 0/830-2733 



The University of Akron 

Akron, Ohio 

Decker Family Development Center 

The Decker Family Development Center is a collaborative project of Barberton City Schools, 
Children's Hospital Medical Center of Akron, and The University of Akron with the coopera- 
tive efforts of the Summit County Department of Human Services and the Akron-Summit 
Community Action Agency. It clearly exemplifies higher education collaboration with K-12 
and the community. 

Through a collaborative effort. The Decker Family Development Center offers a multitude of 
services to low-income, multiple-risk families in a single site, hollst approach which provides 
access to medical health, educational and social support services. Services include child care 
(ages birth to five years), parent education programs (e.g.. Parents As Teachers — PAT), nurtur- 
ing programs, parent/child education classes, family literacy (Adult Basic and Literacy Educa- 
tion) classes, shadowing programs, pre-employment training, New Visions displaced home- 
maker programs, family health care, nutrition education, mental health care (including crisis 
counseling, therapy, stress management and adult emotional growth and management), case 
management services, home visitor and outreach services, public assistance eligibility evalu- 
ations, and computer commuter literacy services. 



Services for preschool children include the learning center program (six months to three years), 
infant enrichment programs (six weeks to 16 months), toddler enrichment programs ( 16 months 
to 30 months), preschool enrichment/wrap-around child care programs, gross and fine motor 
development programming, special needs preschool, developmental kindergarten. Head Start, 
speech and hearing assessment and intervention, pediatric health care, occupational and 
physical therapy, mental health care (including child emotional growth and management), 
food services, foster grandparenting, and a toy lending library. 

Intended Outcomes 

The Decker Center provides comprehensive medical, educational, social and mental health 
support services to low-income families at a single location. It is designed to help families 
develop a readiness to learn in their children (birth to age five), prevent future school drop- 
outs and assist adults as they strive to become self-sufficient. 

Lessons Learned 

For a program like this to succeed, true collaboration must occur. A relationship of trust and 
collegiality must be developed among participating agencies. There is no room for "turf" is- 
sues. The community in which the program resides must believe in the value of the program, 
and the relationship with participants must be built slowly and with care so as not to become 
an imposition. The needs and interests of the participants must be basic to any program- 
ming. it is best to start with several large collaborating agencies and gradually add services as 
the need and opportunity arise. Building a basis of support from a variety of sources will 
provide stability and keep the center from being dependent on any one. 

This program has grown slowly and deliberately and has avoided any major problems. Those 
changes that have been mandated are those of staffing and program content. These types of 
changes will probably have to be made in any developing program. 

Contact: Mary Ellen Atwood, ludy Noble. The University of Akron, College of Education, Zook 
Hall, Room 210, Akron, OH 44325-4201, Phone 216/972-7765, Fax 216/972-5636 



University of Arkansas at Little Rock 

Little Rock, Arkansas 

Break the Mold Teacher Education 

Successful reform in teacher education requires simultaneous, coordinated change at all ar- 
eas and levels of education. All segments of the educational system, and particularly higher 
education units for teacher education and K-12 teachers, must cooperate in planning and 
implementing the system-wide reform. 

UALR is Arkansas' only metropolitan university. The North Little Rock School District is one 
of the largest urban districts in the state. Urban school personnel need special preparation 
and ongoing education to meet the demands and needs of inner-city learners. Simultaneous 
reform, as defined through this program, involves all areas of urban higher education and 
public schools in basic change. 
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Reform activities included: assess priorities for professional growth (UALR and NLRSD); re- 
viewand revise teacher education curriculum; design learning activities; evaluate professional 
development activities; maintain programs that work; recruit and retain minority teachers; 
stimulate research on teaching and learning; and disseminate models of exemplary educa- 
tional practice. 

Each of the activities adheres to the following process: reaching a mutual understanding of 
the roles of e^ch stakeholder; designing collaborative administrative and operational struc- 
tures for each activity; building team relationships that recognize all participants as full part- 
ners; determining priorities for professional growth both at the pre-service and in-service 
levels; designing learning activities tailored to participants* needs; evaluating professional 
development activities for continued growth; building a professional culture; and developing 
strategies to encourage nontraditional and minority students to enter the teaching profes- 
sion. 

Activities are conducted under the direction and guidance of a planning team. The planning 
team is broadly representative of the university, the school district and the community. 

Intended Outcomes 

UALR*s College of Education, College of Science and Engineering Technology, and Coliege of 
Arts, Humanities and Social Sciences cooperate with North Little Rock Public School faculty 
and administrators, parents, community leaders, and health and human services providers to 
design and provide programs that prepare school personnel for effective teaching and leader- 
ship in a metropolitan setting. 

Lessons Learned 

During the first year of implementation, participants in this program have learned that break- 
ing the mold sometimes requires taking strong stands. Participant's may have disagreements 
and tender feelings on issues from earlier experiences tha' are no longer important. There are 
old preconceived views that need expressing and altering. Absolute candor is extremely im- 
portant in inducing change, particularly when that change involves forming partnerships with 
somewhat disparate groups. The first part of the mold to break must be on the campus. 

Time has been a major problem in that coordinating work schedules and institutional calen- 
dars has sometimes been impossible. After identifying stakeholders, carving out time for 
meetings should without delay become the next task. 

CoHtflct: Thomas A. Teeter, University of Arkansas at Little Rock, College of Education. 2801 
S. University Avenue, Little Rock, AR 72204, Phone 501/569-3434, Fax 501/569-8694, Internet 
TATeeter@UALR.edu 



Early Literacy SmalLGroup Instruction: A Project for Best Practices in Literacy 
Education 

In an effort to meet the National Education Goals 2000, UALR recognizes the importance of 
forming active partnerships with public schools, educational agencies and community orga- 
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nizations. The goals of the university are to provide excellent teacher education programs 
and establish relationships between the university and public schools and to raise '.he profile 
of UALR programs and faculty members. The university also recommends that faculty mem- 
bers disseminete results of applied research to the community. In meeting these goals, the 
Early Literacy (EL) Project has empowered teachers and school districts to become active, 
participatory developers of true and authentic educational reform. The university faculty and 
staff have facilitated and guided this on-going process. The university and public schools 
collaborate on data collection and analysis of the effectiveness of the EL Project. This model 
has implications for intermediate and secondary literacy programs. 

The EL Project is a cooperative project between the university, seven regional education co- 
operatives, and 48 school districts which provides instruction, demonstration classroom sites, 
extended staff development, and research in the field of early literacy success. The university 
provides two courses in Early Literacy strategies, which are taught at the UALR campus, and 
eight satellite sites by Reading Recovery personnel. These courses are clinical in nature and 
practical in application. Case studies of high-risk children, colleague visits, and video-taped 
segments of teacher interaction are requi red for the school-based component of these courses. 
Demonstration classrooms are available at eight locations and an informal mentoring net- 
work is established for participants. Rigorous monitoring of children's progress and achieve- 
ment are required as indicators of teaching success. 

Non-credit staff development opportunities are offered by the university to scaffold the con- 
tinuing efforts in the implementation of the model. Full-day work sessions are offered to 
support practitioners implementing the literacy model in various instructional settings. Ad- 
ditional full-day seminars are held for administrators and course instructors who are inter- 
ested in establishing the project within a compensatory framework. 

Intended Outcomes 

The UALR Early Literacy (EL) Project has been developed to provide education, monitored 
training, application and research for intervention services arresting the failure rate of early 
learners by providing experience with best practices of early literacy teaching in each school. 
The university is seeking to extend its role beyond course provider to dissemination and 
implementation support, so that research-based strategies are implemented in school pro- 
grams. 

Lessons Learned 

Research studies have been completed for the first three years of this project which support 
the success of this model in addressing the literacy needs of high-risk children. Three thou • 
sand children in Arkansas have been served through the Early Literacy Project. Educators 
throughout the United States have indicated an interest in this model and have visited the 
UALR training center and participating school districts. One evidence of the success of this 
project is the number of independent projects that have resulted from this initiative, includ- 
ing grants written for expanded early literacy projects, parent involvement, and building-level 
staff development provided by the teachers trained in early literacy courses. 

In retrospect, due to the positive response to the development of and research findings from 
the EL Project in central Arkansas, and in order to effect the expanding results across the 
state, UARL should provide more intensive and extensive training to the EL instructors in the 



educational agencies. A training component should be provided to be a part of the on-going 
statewide early childhood initiative. 

Contact: Gene V. Campbell, University of Arkansas at Little Rock, College of Education, 
University of Arkansas at Little Rock, 2801 Sou'^h University, Little Rock, AR 72204, Phone 
501/569-31 1 3, Fax 501/569-8694 

University of Central Florida 

Orlando, Florida 

The Martin Marietta/UCF Academy (or Mathematics and Science 

The Martin Marietta/UCF Academy for Mathematics and Science is a collaborative effort of 
industry, university and ppblic school systems begun in 1992 to improve the teaching and 
learning of mathematics and science. The academy involves a selected group of teachers who 
engage in intensive study of their personal classroom practices. A cohort group of teachers is 
selected for a master’s degree program based on their keen interest in teaching mathematics 
and science, their past record of professional development activities, their willingness to 
mentor colleagues and UCF interns, and their potential for leadership. These teachers choose 
to enter the program to systematically examine their classroom practices and make a com- 
mitment to continued researtht service and leadership in their professional lives. They are 
continually challenged to reflect on the effects of their own practices through journal writing 
related to university course activities, informal learning activities, and involvement with UCF 
interns. Classroom activities and professional activities are documented through portfolios. 
New knowledge and classroom successes are shared with colleagues through woikshops. 
They begin to accept responsibility for leadership by mentoring colleagues and UCF interns. 
As a culminating activity, all engage in action research related to their own classroom prac- 
tices. They learn to use research as a life-long tool to promote reforr mathematics and 
science teaching and learning. 

Intended Outcomes 

The Martin Marietta/UCF Academy for Mathematics and Science is dedicated to systemic 
reform of mathematics and science teaching and learning in K-8 schools of Central Florida. 
The academy design is consistent with national curriculum, instruction, assessment and 
teacher preparation standards. Moreover, the academy is committed to the creation of a net- 
work of school-based leadership in mathematics and science education as well as to the 
support of all teachers in their efforts to enhance the quality of mathematics and science 
education. 

Lessons Learned 

At the inception of the academy, the goal was to place one teacher in each elementary and 
middle school. These teachers would become leaders in mathematics and science reform for 
their respective schools. This was an attempt to have an impact on all 200 schools in the 
targeted three-county area of Central Florida in four years. However, the application pattern 
for the program forced the academy to consider selecting more than one teacher from some 
schools. The project staff relented and accepted more than one teacher when applications 
indicated outstanding credentials. 
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As the success of teachers was monitored in their early local reform efforts an important 
discovery was made. Teachers who were alone in their schools were not as successful in con- 
vincing administrators to make policy changes that promoted reform, had fewer opportuni- 
ties to provide staff development activities, and were less likely to have mentored colic jgues. 
On the other hand, when teachers had a cohort in the same building, more dramatic effects 
were occurring. These teachers were more likely to have an immediate and profound effect on 
the school mathematics and science programs . 

Because of this discovery, the academy has altered its policies related to recruitment and 
admission to the program. It now recruits teams of at least two teachers from each school. In 
the elementary schools, the ideal team has a primary and an intermediate teacher, while the 
middle school teams are most often content-based. In the earlier target schools, colleagues 
who complement the existing teacher leader are being sought. 

Contact: Michael C. Hynes, University of Central Florida, ED 146, College of Education, 4000 
University Boulevard, Orlando, FL 32816-1250, Phone 407/823-6076, Fax 407/823-0052, 
Internet hynes@pegasus.ccucf.edu 



University of Houston^Clear Lake 

Houston, Texas 

V 

GATER^ — Galveston Area Teacher Education Recruitment and Retention 

For the unique island community of Galveston, collaboration among higher education, K-12 
education md the community is crucial for the success of its students and future teachers. As 
the population of minority students in the Galveston public schools is more than two thirds, 
and the population of minority teachers is less than one third, there is a great need for minor- 
ity teachers in the Galveston Independent School District. Also, in this community, where the 
public school system is the third largest employer, there is a need to train Galveston youth for 
careers in education, providing them the opportunity to be gainfully employed and contrib- 
ute to the Galveston community. Collaboration was the answer. 

GATER^ is the Galveston Area Teacher Education Recruitment and Retention program, a col- 
laborative effort among three institutions — Galveston Independent School District, Galveston 
College, and University of Houston-Clear Lake — with the goal of training Galveston students 
to become Galveston teachers, with special emphasis on recruiting minorities. GATER’ guides 
students on a seamless educational track from high school through upper-level university, 
culminating in a college degree and teacher certification. During this time, they enjoy oppor- 
tunities for networking with fellow GATER’ students, mentoring by college and university 
faculty, and experiential training and employment in the Galveston schools, ultimately re- 
turning to the Galveston public school system as well qualified teachers, serving as local, 
minority role models in their schools and community 

Intended Outcomes 

Intended outcomes for the GATER’ program include an increase in the number of Galveston 
area students, especially minority students, who are pursuing and completing the teacher 



preparation program at University of Houston-Clear Lake; and a subsequent increase in the 
number of these students, especially minorities, employed as teachers In the Galveston Inde- 
pendent School District. 

Lessons Learned 

Since its inception in the spring of 1991, GATER^ has identified 150 Galveston-area students 
who are pursuing teacher certification with hopes of teaching in the Galveston public schools. 
Of this group, 64 percent are either African American or Hispanic, and the majority are at- 
tending Galveston College. Beginning this fall, the first GATER^ graduate began her career as 
a teacher in the elementary special education classroom. Galveston I.S.D. looks forward to 
hiring at least four more GATER^ teachers by fall of 1995. 

In the last three years, a great deal has been learned about how a small amount of funding, 
and the collaborative support of three institutions, can mean the difference in the lives of 
students for whom higher education and a career in teaching might not have been a reality 
without the GATER^ program. When students have a network of institutions working together 
as partners for their future In teaching, they feel supported, encouraged and motivated to 
succeed. 

But while the collaboration itself has made a difference for many students, for other stu- 
dents. encouragement and support are not enough. These students need assistance with 
tuition, child care and transportation, all of which require funding. As services continue to be 
provided to students, staff will begin more efforts toward the procurement of funds, knowing 
that financial support will allow expansion of efforts and ensure the continued and future 
success of the GATER^ program. 

Qoniaci: Dennis W. Spuck, University of Houston-Clear Lake, School of Education, 2700 Bay 
Area Blvd.. Houston. TX 77058. Phone 713/283-3501, Fax 713/293-3509, Internet 
SPUCK@CU.CL.UH.EDU 



The University of Memphis 

Memphis, Tennessee 

College of Education Restructuring for the Simultaneous Renewal of Teacher 
Education and P^12 Schools 



If significant and meaningful changes are to o^.^*ir in the improvement of the education of 
American citizens, education must be viewed as a birth to death process. The nation can no 
longer afford to view education as fragmented, unrelated parts, with all programs, preschool, 
K- 12 and higher education, seeking funding and support in competition with the others. Higher 
education programs must join with P-12 schools. Professional Development Schools (PDS). 
which can be characterized by the terms collaborative, teacher-empowered and site-based, 
are positive efforts to joint education agencies/institutions. The operation of MSU’s PDS has 
demonstrated the value of these elements and descriptions showing that these changes re- 
ally do improve the practice teaching experience as well as provide benefits for teachers and 
PK-12 students in PDS. 
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The College of Education h iS been involved in major restructuring which included the imple- 
mentation of simultaneous renewal of P- 1 2 schools and the teacher education programs 
through Professional Development Schools. 

Selection of schools and supervising faculty was developed around a five-year plan as fol- 
lows: Year One— commitment from schools/systems, pilot and planning; Year T\vo — imple- 
ment six sites; Year Three — increase to 10 sites; Yeat Four — 12-15 sites; and Year Five — 15-20 
sites. The university, in its third year, is meeting this time line. With 20 PDS sites, ail student 
teachers at The University of Memphis could be placed in exemplary schools. Included in the 
present partnership are five different school districts, 1 1 schools with 400 teachers with an 
estimated enrollment of 6,700 children. The list is dominated by Memphis City Schools, in- 
cluding four elementary and one middle school as well as one university/privately funded 
preschool, two public county elementary schools and one private high school. 

In the University of Memphis collaborative, the university is not in the business of "fixing the 
schools" nor is it perceived as remaining in its ivory tower while teachers struggle to make the 
transfer of theory into practice. The schools are valued as the learning laboratories of the 
university where theory and practice merge into application and daily problem solving. P-12 
teachers are viewed as equal partners and professionals with expertise in training pre-service 
teachers. The results are exciting. More university faculty are involved in schools; P-12 teach- 
ers are feeling empowered and renewed while choosing to remain in classrooms. Cooperative 
research is happening; planned and sequenced staff development is happening in the schools 
and at the university. University and P-12 teachers are beginning to help new teachers com- 
plete a licensure program and fee! empowered, professionally capable, and prepared to really 
make a difference. 

Intended Outcomes 

The intended outcomes of the reform are to promote simultaneous renewal of the University 
of Memphis Teacher Education Program and instructional programs in P-12 schools through 
a collaborative. The specific outcomes for the Professional Development Schools are to sup- 
port student learning through the increased exemplary programs in P-12 schools; to include 
the professional staff of the school in pre-professional education of teachers; and to support 
inquiry and applied research in the schools. 

Lessons Learned 

Developing a true collaborative where neither partner is perceived as the one with the power, 
the expertise, or status, is difficult Some important lessons have been learned over the two 
years of the PDS partnership. 

Schools and universities must work together to devise creative and feasible ways to set aside 
time during the work day that's required for reform to flourish — time for collaboration and 
time to build trust and rapport. Change is slow, it takes time. Experience indicates that with 
persistence and patience, coupled with mutual respect between school and university per- 
sonnel, the activities of the partnership will result in improvement in teaching and learning. 

For schools which have not been clinical sites prior to becoming a PDS, early training in 
practice teacher supervision, evaluation, coaching and reflective mentoring may enable the 
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cooperating teachers to gain confidence in taking the lead in the supervision/evaluation pro- 
cess. 

Action research, whether individual, collaborative or school-wide, has the potential for im- 
proving the practice and health of a school. P- 1 2 teachers and administrators may need train- 



their schools. 

P-12 schools in a university partnership may have a common vision and goals that provide a 
framework for the work of the entire partnership. However, each school site is unique, with 
different students, teachers and communities that have different needs. These differences 
will be reflected in the school improvement plan that guides the work of each school. 

The relationship between the university representative and the principal sets the tone for the 
facilitative role with classroom teachers and support staff. It is important that they clearly 
understand and respect one another's role in the partnership. The university representative 
should also keep in mind that the work of the PDS takes place on the principal's turf. 

Contact: Cindi Chance, the University of Memhis, Undergraduate Curriculum, Ball 200, 
Memphis, TN 38152, Phone 901/678-4177, Fax 901/78-4778, internet 
chance.cindi@coe.memphis.edu 

University of Nebraska at Omaha 

Omaha» Nebraska 

Career Advancement and Development for Recruits 
and Experienced Teachers (CADRE Project) 

This project is a collaborative effort between higher education and K-I2 practitioners. The 
Metropolitan Omaha Educational Consortium (MOEC). comprised of seven metropolitan 
Omaha public school districts, coordinates this project. This project is a true collaborative 
effort involving public school superintendents, university administrators and faculty ano staff 
from both entitles. 

The CADRE Project is a year-long teaching experience for newly certified teachers who are 
also completing a specially designed master's degree program. The structured first-year teach- 
ing experience includes a broad variety of professional learning experiences designed to as- 
sist CADRE teachers in reaching a level of professional skill and judgment that characterizes 
a well-qualified teacher. This experience provides practical teaching techniques and strate- 
gies with feedback of applicaton through the extensive use of mentoring, as well as graduate 
work focusing on the synthesis of various learning theories. The professional competency of 
the CADRE teachers is raised toward a level distinctly above that of the beginning teacher 
holding a bachelor's degree. Successful completion of the CADRE Project gives participants 
priority consideration for employment in the participating school districts. 



ing and support in order to use it as a powerful tool for improving teaching and learning in 
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The CADRE teachers are mentored by CADRE associates who are master teachers selected by 
their districts. The CADRE associates are released from classroom responsibilities to e in- 
volved in clinical support roles, district designated roles, and university-related assignments. 

The program includes an exchange of funds so there is no additional cost for either the dis- 
tricts or the university. 



Intended Outcomes 

The CADRE Project is designed to assist newly certified teachers with challenges unique to 
entry into the profession. CADRE teachers wail have an opportunity to complete a "taster s 
degree through a sequence of coursework and field components while being mentored by 
CADRE associates, who are master teachers. 



The CADRE Project has worked toward developing the professional competency of teachers 
at a more rapid rate through the implementation of extensive mentoring, and graduate 
coursework that focuses on application. Though in the early stages of the pilot year of the 
program, data collection is reflecting that the CADRE teachers' “Stages of Teacher Concerns 
are different than non-mentored teachers. In addition, interviews with CADRE teachers and 
their mentors indicate that participation in the graduate coursework and the first-year teach- 
ing experience are greatly enhanced by the suppoit they receive from each other. 

The CADRE associates, veteran teachers released, from classroom teaching assignments, have 
found the opportunity for professional growth and reflection to be extremely valuable. Inter- 
views a rd data collection indicate that they feel more "valued ' and have a renewed enthusi- 
asm for education in general. 

As the CADRE Project continues to be refined, it is expected that the middle level and sec 
ondary level components will expand. Coursework will continue to be modified and improved 
to meet the needs of the teachers, both sequentially and in strategy and application. 

Contact. Nancy Edick. University of Nebraska at Omaha, College of Education, Kayser Hall 
314, Omaha. NE68182. Phone 402/554-2991. Fax 402/554-3744. Internet 
nedick@unomaha.edu 



Metropolitan Omaha Educational Consortium 

The Metropolitan Omaha Educational Consortium is a true collaborative effort of higher edu- 
cation with K-12 and community. The task forces of the consortium respond to high priority 
issues common to all member organizations utilizing resources and expertise resident m the 
university, K-12 schools, and the community. 



Founded In 1988, MOEC is directed by an Executive Steering Committee comprised of the 
superintendents of seven public school districts and the dean of the College of Education. 
Task forces are created to work on high priority issues common to member organizations, 
such as middle level education, staff development, instructional technology, pre-service prepa- 











ration of educators, health education, substance abuse prevention, eody childhood educa- 
tion. assistance to beginning teachers, and others. The outcomes of MOEC include the fol- 
lowing benefits for the school districts and the college: combined powers of group to com- 
municate with the community, decision-makers, parents, and the media; greater efficiency in 
the use of educational resources; the opportunity for university and school personnel to work 
together collegially in applying theory to practice, and in conducting research in school set- 
tings relevant to problems; the chance to have master teachers and administrators from the 
schools teach in university classes; access to expertise throughout the community; input of 
school personnel Into the college's professional preparation program; potential for enhanced 
held and practicum experiences forthe college's students; ability to share knowledge regard- 
ing effective practices; and a forum for proactive responses to educational issues. 

Intended Outcomes 

The Metropolitan Omaha Educational Consortium (MOEC) is a collaborative organization 
that seeks to unite the talents and energies of seven metropolitan Omaha area school dis- 
tricts and the College of Education, University of Nebraska at Omaha. The consortium serves 
to empower teachers and administrators from local public school districts and faculty from 
the College of Education to work collegially in addressing educational issues. 



Lessons Learned 

The College of Education has learned that it is not only possible, but most advantageous, to 
collaborate with partner school districts in addressing major issues facing education today. 
The college has learned that this partnership has resulted in significant gains in heightening 
the problem solving capacities of the member organizations through the sharing of resources, 
participating in joint research and evaluation efforts, offering opportunities for joint staff 
development activities, improving the professional preparation of pre-service and in-service 
educators, and improving the educational opportunities for area youth. 



Things that would be done differently include be a more focused plan to inform the media of 
the positive outcomes associated with this collaborative partnership. 



Contact: lill Frymier Russell, University of Nebraska at Omaha, College of Education, Room 
332, Kayser Hall, Omaha, NE 68182, Phone 402/554-3386, Fax 402/554-2879, Internet 
jrussell@unomaha.edu 
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University of North Carolina at Ashville 

Ashville, North Carolina 
Partners in Learning 

In response to a national report prepared by the Carnegie Council on Adolescent Develop- 
ment in 1988 {Turning Points-. Preparing American Youtfi for the 21st Century), the North Carolina 
Department of Public Instruction recommended that middle school instruction emphasize 
the integration of subject areas in instruction, as well as critical and creative thinking. This 
project has addressed these areas of emphasis by using literature-based instruction, the read- 
ing/writing workshop method, and computer-assisted instruction in both tutor training and 
instruction for middle school participants. Through a pairing of teacher education students 
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with middle school students, a partnership was created in which university students coached 
middle-school students in literacy skills, while middle-school students coached their tutors 
in becoming better future teachers. The impact of the program on the participating middle- 
school students has been analyzed annually using basic descriptive statistics and tests of 
significance for differences in pre-tutoring and post-tutoring scores on the California Achieve- 
ment Tests and sub-tests of the Woodcock lohnson Tests of Achievement. The impact on the 
tutors was assessed through videotapes, journals and interviews with tutors, middle-school 
students and mentor teachers. 

Intended Outcomes 

This collaborative project is designed to strengthen teacher education at the university by 
providing selected certification students with specialized training and clinical experience prior 
to student teaching. Participating university students are given a year-long field experience in 
tutoring and are matched with mentor teachers in the middle school setting. Equally impor- 
tant, this project is directed toward improving basic literacy skills (reading, writing and com- 
puter fluency) in a middle-school population identified as being three to four years below 
grade level in reading. 

Lessons Learned 

Based on the quantitative and qualitative data, this collaborative project has experienced 
considerable success each of the four years it has.been implemented. Factors that have con- 
tributed to the SI’" - 3 SS include intensive tutor training, paying tutors for their tutoring, and 
designing a university/public school/ community agency partnership guided by a symbiotic 
relationship between the partners. That relationship is based on the development of clear 
responsibilities for each party and the establishment of a plan of continuous communication 
and cooperation between each partner. 

This program could be strengthened by providing more than one year of intervention for the 
selected middle school students; two years would be preferable, given the literacy needs that 
have been identified. An Outward Bound experience would also enhance this project, since 
the majority of middle school students selected for participation have low self-esteem due to 
repeated academic failures. The importance of parental involvement in the school has been 
underscored by this program; project staff is committed to finding methods to increase the 
parent contact with the school. Several parents of the middle school participants have lim- 
ited literacy skills. The community partner, the Literacy Council of Buncombe County, is reach- 
ing out to these parents through their services. The first year of assessment included a con- 
trol group and an experimental group. After this year, there was a merger of all schools serv- 
ing middle grade students into one large inner-city middle school. Due to a number of changes 
in the school system, the project staff was no longer given permission to identify a control 
group. It is, however, working with the school system to do a longitudinal study of the first 
group of selected middle school students in the Partners in Learning project. 

CoHlflcf: Sandra Byrd, University of North Carolina at Ashville, Department of Education, One 
University Heights, Asheville, NC 28804, Phone 704/251-6420, Fax 704/251-6883, Internet 
SBYRD@UNCA.EDU 



The University of North Carolina 

Chapel Hill, North Carolina 

Mathematics and Science Education Network 

The Math and Science Education Network (MSEN) is a network of centers located at constitu- 
ent institutions of the University of North Carolina system. The center directors, collaborat- 
ing with faculty from mathematics and science education and arts and sciences at each of the 
insititutions. work closely with the school districts in their region to provide professional 
development opportunities in mathematics and science for K- 12 teachers. Working with stu- 
dents in grades 6- 1 2 in the Pre-College Program is another of the primary functions of MSEN. 

in 1981 the scarce supply and inadequate qualifications of many of the secondary mathemat- 
ics and science teachers prompted efforts on many UNC campuses to bolster the education 
and re-education of mathematics and science teachers. On July 12, 1984, after much planning 
by university staff and faculty from several campuses, the UNC General Administration estab- 
lished the network with eight teacher education centers on four-year campuses across the 
state, a research and development unit at North Carolina State and a liaison center at the NC 
School of Science and Mathematics, In the beginning, the network concentrated on offering 
science and mathematics content courses for middle and high school teachers. Support was 
provided by an annual contract from the Department of Public Instruction for the MSEN/SDPI 
Summer Institutes Program, which continues to the present day. 

In 1985-96, the network embarked on its second major effort, the MSEN Pre-College Program, 
in which targeted students participate in academic enrichment activities and teachers associ- 
ated with the program receive intensive in-service education. Technological advances, re- 
lease of the NCTM Curriculum and Evaluation Standards, new requirements for pre-service 
education, and new admission standards adopted by the UNC Board of Governors were forces 
in the late 1980s that led the network into new areas. Concern for pedagogy as well as content 
and a resolve to serve elementary as well as middle and high school teachers required the 
network to seek new sources of support. Grants from the Department of Education and the 
National Science Foundation provided opportunity for important statewide initiatives work- 
ing with elementary teachers. The center directors and associate/assistant directors interact 
with business and community leaders in their regions to leverage resources in the region to 
provide teachers and students in their regions the optimal conditions for the teaching and 
learning of mathematics and science. 

Intended Outcomes 

The UNC Mathematics and Science Education Network (MSEN) seeks to improve the teach- 
ing and learning of mathematics and science in North Carolina. It provides statewide leader- 
ship efforts to strengthen the quality of and increase the size of the teaching base in math- 
ematics and science education, and to increase the pool of students who graduate from North 
Carolina high schools prepared to pursue careers that require mathematics and science. 

Lessons Learned 

As the middle of the 1990s approaches, MSEN is working with other organizations through 
the North Carolina Mathematics and Science Coalition to develop plans for systemic im- 
provement of science and mathematics instructions at all levels of the state's public school 
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system. To ensure, through sustained and intensive high-quality professional development, 
that all teachers provide learning experiences in mathematics and science for their students 
requires the efforts of all those stakeholders. Working within a school system to provide staff 
development for all teachers in that system in mathematics and science on a long-term basis 
has prompted the network to look at ways to utilize strong teacher leaders in those systems. 
Based on research information from the statewide initiatives working with elementary teach- 
ers, the network is focusing on efforts to develop teams of leader teachers, one in science and 
one in mathematics, so that these teachers, trained in content and pedagogy, can be mentors 
and peer coaches for teachers in their school systems to extend the staff development pro- 
vided to them by their follow teachers. Working with school systems and the organizations in 
their regions, the centers, through collaboration of faculty in mathematics and science edu- 
cation and arts and sciences at the university sites, are helping to plan staff development 
programs in mathematics and science tailored to the needs of that particular school system. 

Contact: Susan Fried, University of North Carolina, UNC Mathematics and Science Education 
Network, CB#3345, 201, Peabody Hall, Chapel Hill, NC 27599-3345, Phone 919/966-3256, Fax 
919/962-1316, Internet sfriel@email.unc.edu 



The University of North Carolina at Charlotte 

Charlotte, North Carolina 

Summer Teacher Institute/Math Camp 

The three-week Summer Teacher Institute offers two weeks of intensive training for partici- 
pating in-service teachers who aim to earn three hours of graduate credit towards certificate 
renewal or their advanced degree. This is followed by a final week of Math Camp. 

This program is a collaborative effort among College of Education faculty, graduate students 
and teaching fellows (pre-service education students). Continuing Education staff, local school 
teachers, principals and counselors, and parents. 

This collaborative program grew out of three community needs — teachers who wanted a hands- 
on course in contemporary math methodologies using manipulatives and computers to teach 
problem solving to their children; teachers looking for an opportunity to genuinely apply 
what they were learning with children; and children and parents in the community who were 
seeking a low-cost enrichment opportunity in math where the children could work closely 
with a teacher in a setting that was both challenging and enjoyable. 

During camp, one teacher is assigned to three or four children, each carefully screened via 
parents and regular-year teachers, in terms of age, grade, ability, disability and the like. Teachers 
maintain a journal on each child and provide a review for the parent of each child s perfor- 
mance, noting strengths and weaknesses with a suggestion for stimulation and improvement. 
Each day's activities includes, for each child, close work in small groups, independent com- 
puter work, and a math game session— all under the supervision of the assigned institute 
teacher. 



Intended Outcomes 

This effort Is Intended to provide teachers a hands-on course in contemporary math method- 
ologies using manipulatives and computers to teach problem solving to children, and the 
opportunity to immediately apply what they are learning with children. Teachers participat- 
ing in this Institute are preparing and sharing curriculum modules among themselves and 
with their students. The students in the Math Camp will participate in enrichment opportuni- 
ties in math by working closely with a teacher in a setting that is both challenging and enjoy- 
able. 

Lessons Learned 

A major index of both the effectiveness and the need for this type of program is the high 
demand for it in the second year by both participating teachers and by parents for their chil- 
dren. Those needs are greater than anticipated. Children, parents and faculty all find this type 
of experience invigorating, challenging and necessary; evaluations are extremely favorable. 
Time has not yet permitted a follow-up with children regarding possible long-term effects on 
their attitudes toward math or a parent follow-up based on post-camp evaluations. Both 
projects are under consideration. Teachers find the update on hands-on methodologies by 
exemplary faculty and the opportunity to “practice” with children invaluable experiences. 

This program needs to incorporate similar programs in science methods, language arts meth- 
ods, and gifted education. The program also has potential for longer term application. The 
summer institute and math camp faculty have contracted to do a year-long service program 
involving faculty, children and parents at a local magnet school for math and technology. That 
program is currently in its initial year. 

When implementing a program of this nature, it is necessary that there is an institutional 
climate that rewards initiative and innovation in the service of the community and is flexible 
enough to see that academic credit programs need not be limited to conventional formats. 

0?H(ac(: lack Piel, The University of North Carolina at Charlotte. Department of Curriculum 
and Instruction. UNC Charlotte. Charlotte. NC 28223, Phone 704/547-4500. Fax 704/547-4705 



University of Northern Iowa 

Cedar Falls, Iowa 
The Janesville Project 

In May 1992, the lanesville School District, a rural school district in northeast Iowa, joined the 
College of Education at the University of Northern Iowa (UNI), a public university committed 
toteacher education, to sign a declaration of intent to pursue cooperative strategies aimed at 
enhance both educational programs. The partnership, in cooperation with a local group. Citi- 
zens for Educational Excellence, is piloting a creative alternative to consolidating or closing 
a rural school with potential benefits to both agencies. The resulting cooperative effort has 
resulted in a school system-wide transformation process in keeping with the mission of The 
lanesville Project; “Through collaboration and professional development, the lanesville/UNI 
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partnership will establish a focus to build a model school which will incorporate and foster 
innovation, authentic learning experiences, and technology/* (signed document. May 1992). 
Expected outcomes are increased student achievement, a site for student teaching cohort 
groups, and improvement of experienced teacher practice. 

Intended Outcomes 

The intended outcome is to establish a professional development partnership between a 
V major teacher education university and a small rural school district. 

Lessons Learned 

Even though it is early in the project, many things have been learned. The project has indi- 
cated that it is important to begin the initiative, grassroots-up, as soon as possible, before 
resentment builds in the teaching ranks. preK-12 or higher ed. Care and attention must be 
given when blending two cultures that are much more different than they appear with respect 
to work schedule, nature of workload, perspective on the nature and function of scholarship, 
autonomy, perceived efficacy, and esteem or lack thereof for members of the other culture. 
Both groups must be actively willing to make the project coordinator well-grounded in both 
cultures. Choose a project coordinator carefully and empower him/her to make decisions 
related to the partnership. Do everything possible to build communication structures, e.g.. e- 
mail, phone lines, leadership teams, study or research teams that link faculty from both cul- 
tures. Teachers, administrators, or college faculty not interested in the project should elect 
not to be involved or transfer to another school or college service committee. 

Set a goal. List sequential steps only after knowing where the partnership is headed. Focus 
on the goal. Ask what the product will be. And remember, systemic reform costs money; ini- 
tial costs may be minimal, but long-range projects become costly. 

Contact: Mary Selke or Roger Kueter, University of Northern Iowa, Department of Teaching, 
MPLS, Room 1 16, Cedar Falls, lA 50613-0613, Phone 319/273-2202, Fax 319/273-6457, 

Internet 1N%"KUETER"@UN1.EDU 



University of Southern Maine 

Gorham, Maine 

The Extended Teacher Education Program (ETEP): Creating a School-University 
Partnership for Professional Development 

The ETEP program engages, as partners in teacher education, the University of Southern 
Maine and five Maine school districts, ranging from the urban Portland Public Schools to the 
rural Fryburg School Administrative District, and including Yarmouth, WellsKennebunk- 
Ogunquit. and the Gorham Public Schools. These partner schools have created an innovative 
teacher education program now in its fifth year. Each year the program has educated some 70 
to 80 students. 
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The partnership ETEP program takes liberal arts graduates for an intensive year of practice 
leading to certification and offers a two-year follow-up program leading to a Master of Sci- 
ence in Education. Students in cohort groups spend the cq;itification year in an intensive 
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internship at one of five school sites — schools committed to school renewal — working, teach- 
ing and taking courses primarily at the site, jointly mentored by school and university faculty 
and cooperating teachers. The ETEP partnership is committed to sustained effort over the 
long-term and to several interconnected goals, that is: to school re-structuring; to the ongo- 
ing education of teachers, to increasing knowledge of their subjects and their students; and. 
to the success of all students. These are features now acknowledged as foundation for the 
reform of American education. 

Intended Outcomes 

The Extended Teacher Education Program (ETEP) of the University of Southern Maine (USM) 
is engaged in creating a Professional Development School (PDS) model of teacher education 
in which school-site and university faculty join in the creation and delivery of a program of 
teaching and learning for those entering the profession and seeking initial certification. The 
ETEP program is committed to the education of all students, to the on-going development of 
both new and experienced teachers, and to the renewal of schools. 

Lessons Learned 

The Extended Teacher Education Program has brought about changes in roles and ways of 
doing things at both the participating schools and the university, and presents on-going ten- 
sions and challenges as the program enters its fifth year. Leadership of the program resides in 
the jointly held roles of school site coordinators, shared positions by both a school site teacher 
and a university faculty member. The site coordinators are responsible for the admission and 
placement of students, for the delivery of the program at the site, and for linking issues of 
renewal, engaging schools and the university. School site faculty engage in writing about the 
program, in research, and as spokespersons forthe ETEP program at local and national gath- 
erings. University faculty act as teachers for faculty development, as participants in the devel- 
opment of school initiatives, and as co-learners with new and experienced teachers. Change 
at the university, while slower to develop than at renewing schools, nonetheless has involved 
significant new developments, such as re-allocation of faculty work to include site-based 
course offerings; the re-allocation of funds to offset costs of school districts, enabling faculty 
to St ve as site-coordinators; the redefinition of the reward system for faculty scholarship 
and service to include action research on teacher development in school settings; and. the 
revisioning of course delivery. These issues of course delivery, of deepening connections to 
the Arts and Sciences faculty as well as to participating schools, are challenges the University 
of Southern Maine. This is especially true as the university continues to feel the effects of a 
weak economy, and like other colleges and universities, suffers from declining enrollments. 
Questions abound: Can faculty sustain the intense work of the site-coordinators or will they 
seek new assignments? If faculty do not. who — -at the university or the §jfhool — will sustain 
the relationships so critical to site development? Can university and school continue to in- 
vent and develop these relationships? What will be necessary in resources, energy, etc. to 
sustain them? 

The ETEP will continue to seek answers to these and other questions. 



Contact Nona Lyons. University of Southern Maine. The Extended Teacher Education 
Program. College of Education. 500 Bailey Hall. Gorham. ME 04038. Phone 207/780- 5C ‘ 8. 
Fax 207/780-5043 



The University of West Florida 

Pensacola, Florida 

Alternative Education Training Project 

Public educators are faced with increasing numbers of K- 1 2 students who are classified as at- 
risk in regard to probable academic failure. The at-risk student represents a significant popu- 
lation of students who often become school drop-outs. Both national and state data indicate 
that the percentage of K-12 students classified as academically at-risk has dramatically in- 
creased during the last three decades. In the 1960s, fewer than 20 percent of all K-12 public 
school age children and youth were classified by the U.S. Department of Education as at-risk 
academically; however, three decades later that estimate had increased to over 30 percent 
and continues to increase. Current projections at the national level indicate that the nation's 
at-risk K-12 population likely will continue to increase well into the 21st century. 

Despite national and state efforts to address this problem, it has become increasingly diffi- 
cult for public educators to reverse the impact of negative or limited early childhood experi- 
ences on at-risk students. As both the numbers and percentages of at-risk children and youth 
increase, so have the numbers of classrooms and schools that are specifically designated as 
"alternative education" sites. In the northwest Florida region alone, there are approximately 
1,000 public middle and high school level teachers who have full- or part-time teaching re- 
sponsibilities in a specifically designated alternative education assignment. Yet Florida has 
not developed, nor does it require, an alternative education certification or endorsement. 
Further, few school districts require any specialized training or skills as a prerequisite to teach- 
ing in an alternative education program The unfortunate result of this practice is that many 
at-risk students continue to be taught in both additional and alternative education class- 
rooms without benefit of personnel trained in alternative education. 

The Alternative Educator Training Project is being developed and implemented by an inter- 
disciplinary team of university faculty, regional K-12 and community college educators, and 
area social services, health, and juvenile justice specialists. Part.icipation on the planning 
team is voluntary and based on a commitment to positively impact the lives of at-risk chil- 
dren and youth through educational intervention The UWF academic departments of Crimi- 
nal justice. Elementary Education, Health, Psychology. Special Education, Social Work, Soci- 
ology, and the Educational Research and Development Centerare invited to participate. This 
planning team also is joined by regional K-12 and community college educators, juvenile 
justice specialists, health and human services specialists and representatives from the Florida 
Department of Education. 

From the above group of participants, a coordinating team is formed to direct the develop- 
ment and delivery of approximately 20, one-credit- hour seminar/workshop modules designed 
for off-campus delivery to area alternative educatois. Each module will focus on specialized 
topics and competencies in such areas as reducing school and classroom violence, managing 
disruptive behavior; guidance and counseling strategies for at-risk youth; drug and alcohol 
abuse counseling; counseling teen mothers; understanding the juvenile justice system; un- 
derstanding the human services system; dealing with physical abuse and neglect, strategies 
for teaching at-risk youth; parent counseling; health, AIDS and sex education counseling; 




using technology as a teaching tool for at-risk youth; and new strategies for teaching math, 
reading and writing to at-risk youth. 

Intended Outcomes 

The primary goal of the Alternative Education Training Project is to reduce the educational 
and social deficit of at-risk children and youth through an innovative interdisciplinary/full- 
service approach to intervention. This goal is based on the assumption that the at-risk stu- 
dent population is increasing and that education professionals r>ust be trained in new strat- 
egies and intervention techniques to meet the needs of this population. 

Lessons Learned 

The College of Education now realizes that this program should have been initiated sooner. 
The at-risk students' needs, with respect to teacher education, have not been appropriately 
addressed. The impact of the increase in the number of at-risk children and youth on public 
education and society in general has been damaging. School violence and general disruptive 
behavior has increased to the degree that some schools must now hire security guards to 
pairol the halls, monitor restrooms, and guard parking lots to control disruptive behavior and 
deter crime. This growing educational crisis in public education now necessitates a radical 
rethinking of the traditional teacher education methodology and classroom management strat- 
egies currently being taught and practiced. 

It is now obvious that communication among teachers at school sites, and teachers and uni- 
versity professipnals would have improved if an Electronic Network had been established at 
the onset of the project. The Network would have provided a system that could be used to 
communicate new ideas, teaching strategies, and instructional dialog when potential prob- 
lems arise. 

Contact: Wesley Little, University of West Florida. College of Education. Building 85, 1 1000 
University Parkway, Pensacola, FL 32514, Phone 904/474-2769, Fax 904/474-3205, Internet 
wlittle@uwf 



University of Wisconsin^River Falls 

River Falls, Wisconsin 

Restructuring Education Through Collaborative Projects 

The university's approach to developing and fostering collaborations has resulted in collegial 
projects involving university faculty and area PK-12 teachers, university classes with PK-12 
classrooms and schools, and international colleagues and their classes. Through collabora- 
tions, the notion of teacher education faculty has been broadened to include master public 
schoolteachers involved in numerous collaborative projects-, through this process the faculty 
have become actively engaged in PK-12 schools. Working together on these projects requires 
extensive collegial collaboration as collaborators engage in the study of the learning and 
teaching process to solve problems, implement projects and reach shared goals One recent 
recognition that ourapproach is working was selection by the National Education Association's 
Center for Innovation as one of 10 Exemplary Teacher Education Programs nationally. 
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This collaborative approach has resulted in numerous collegial projects including the follow- 
ing: 



SCVATE— The St. Croix Valley Association of Teacher Educators is an organization of area 
educators sponsored by the College of Education. Membership includes faculty and students, 
K-12 teachers and administrators, board members and parents. Many of the collaborative 
activities cited were a direct outcome of SCVATE. 

Telecommunications Project — Over 30 K- 1 2 teachers from this area and their classrooms are linked 
using electronic telecommunications with matched teachers and students overseas. Using e- 
mail and going through an 800 number at the university, the United States' classrooms have 
jointly completed projects with their overseas colleagues. 

Elementary Education Block Program — Six undergraduate methods courses are organized into 
two semester blocks. Professors arc in the schools with the students where they teach dem- 
onstration lessons, supervise students' experiences and plan and evaluate in collaboration 
with K-6 colleagues. 

Beginning Teacfier Assistance Program — ^This program has involved more than 300 teachers and 
principals and includes teacher mentoring, in-service training for beginning teachers, mentor 
teachers and building administrators, a toll free assistance line and on-site services. 

Visiting Teacfier Program — ^This program coordinates summer teaching for teachers in 30 foreign 
countries. Overall over 1 100 teachers have been placed. 

Overseas Student Teaching — ^This program provides overseas student teaching experiences for 
students. Overall 720 student teachers have been placed in 10 countries. 

Intended Outcomes 

The university's approach to restructuring and improving teacher education and K-12 educa- 
tion is to stimulate, foster and build on the passion and commitment of university faculty and 
K-12 teachers by linking them and their schools through collaborative projects based on a 
shared vision. An environment that challenges all educators to reflect on exciting possibili- 
ties, that serves as a catalyst for action, and that provides the support and training to sustain 
these efforts is the goal . This would result in reforming the curriculum and changing the way 
teachers and teacher educators think about teaching and learning. 

Lessons Learned 

A faculty developed mission and vision statement has had a profound influence on the direc- 
tion of the programs and activities. There is a significant number of university faculty and PK- 
1 2 teachers who want to work together on projects of mutual interest. If provided a forum for 
interaction, ideas for collaborative projects occur in abundance. Given modest encourage- 
ment and minimal support, educators will make huge investments of time and energy on 
collaborative projects of mutual interest it is necessary to be creative with resources and 
focus th“m on specific goals. 

In terms of doing things differently, the project should focus more energy and resources on 
those with a passion to do. 
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Contact'. Larry Albertson, University of Wisconsin-River Falls, College of Education, Ames 
Teacher Education Center, River Falls, W1 54022, Telephone 715/425-5087, Facsimile 715/425- 
0622, Internet Larry.M.Albertson@uwrf.edu 




The University of Wisconsin-Whitewater 

Whitewatcrt Wisconsin 
The Milwaukee Experience 

The Milwaukee Experience provides students in a predominantly rural setting with educa- 
tional experiences in an urban, multicultural, socioeconomically diverse setting. The Experi- 
ence is a central feature of a pre-professional block of three courses required of all teacher 
education students implemented in fall 1991, To date, over 1,000 students have participated 
in the program. Students enroll in Observation and Participation, Education in a Pluralistic 
Society, and Child Development of Educational Psychology, The field experience takes place 
in Milwaukee public schools, approximately 50 miles from campus. The university provides 
transportation. Students spend eight consecutive Tuesdays in Milwaukee, Importantly, stu- 
dents do not begin going to Milwaukee until approximately five weeks into the semester, 
during which time instructors prepare them to make the field experience as educative as 
possible. Students meet in classes on Thursdays during the weeks they travel to Milwaukee, 
as well as on Tuesdays and Thursdays for two weeks after the eighth trip. Through The Mil- 
waukee Experience, students fulfill a portion of teacher licensing requirements for pre-stu- 
dent teaching experiences and human relations. The pre-professional block, including The 
Milwaukee Experience is interdepartmental in spirit and in implementation, involving faculty 
from Curriculum and Instruction, Special Education and Educational Foundations. 

Intended Outcomes 

The Milwaukee Experience is intended to provide students attending a rural university with a 
quality, first field experience in a large, urban school district serving a widely diverse popula- 
tion (ethnicity, race, socioeconomic-economic status, disability). It is also intended to cor- 
rect misconceptions about urban schools by providing positive classroom experiences. 

Lessons Learned 

The Milwaukee Experience taught that it is possible for a rural university to provide a high 
quality and highly educative experience for university students, the majority of whom grew 
up in rural or small town settings. A significant part of the reason for the program's success is 
the concerted effort of faculty members from three departments, before, during and after the 
students' visit to their assigned Milwaukee school, to prepare them for an inside look at 
urban schools. Not surprisingly, many students' misconceptions of urban schools give v/ay to 
a more accurate and balanced perspective, to the extent that students who previously never 
would have considered teaching in an urban school district now consider that a real possibil- 
ity. The staffs of Milwaukee schools and university faculty both value the opportunity afforded 
by The Milwaukee Experience to v/ork together as partners in teacher preparation. 

There is only one thing the project staff should do differently, and that has begun. It is impor- 
tant to vary the Milwaukee schools in which the students are placed. The program is now in 
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its seventh semester, and there are several schools used several times for placement. Mil- 
waukee public schools includes 150 schools-, it is advantageous over time to use as many 
different schools as possible for this program, recognizing that each has something different 
to offer students. Furthermore, the relationship between the university and the school sys- 
tem will be enhanced by using more than a select group of schools for this and other pro- 
grams. 

Contact: Tom Ganser, The University of Wisconsin-Whitewater, Office of Field Experiences, 
Whitewater, W1 53190-1790, Phone 414/472-1 123, Fax 414/472-5716, Internet 
Gan serT@ uwwvax. uww.ed u 



West Chester University 

West Chester, Pennsylvania 

Education Center for Earth Observation Systems 

The Educational Center for Earth Observation Systems is designed to support the coordi- 
nated redesign of the science education curriculum in public schools and teacher prepara- 
tion programs through the use of satellite and space technologies in the classroom. The 
center is supported by a combination of institutional funds and external grants from state, 
federal and private sources. The center conducts information dissemination activities, pro- 
vides seminars for in-service educators, develops and demonstrates innovative teacher prepa- 
ration curricula, and develops and demonstrates effective science education curricula for the 
public schools. Information dissemination activities include a quarterly newsletter for public 
school and university educators; an Internet discussion list involving more than 300 educa- 
tors from around the world; a curriculum resource guide on satellite and space technologies 
for public school educators; and an annual international conference involving presentations 
by public school educators, teacher educators, and leading scientists. Demonstration projects 
include a regional computer network of public school educators and students for sharing 
curriculum ideas, teaching strategies, and student projects; a public school/university part- 
nership to support public school curriculum reform; a summer school for secondary school 
students; a seminar for public school educators*, and a business/university partnership to 
support curriculum reform in teacher education. 

Intended Outcomes 

The primary objective of the Educational Center for Earth Observation Systems is to support 
the coordinated redesign of the science education curriculum in teacher preparation pro- 
grams and the public schools, kindergarten through grade 12, focusing on the use of satellite 
and space technologies as a vehicle for science education. The center implements curriculum 
demonstration projects involving the collaboration of public school and university educa- 
tors; develops curriculum and resource materials for science education; and disseminates 
information on educational applications of satellite and space technologies. 

Lessons Learned 

Efforts aimed at the redesign of public school curriculum and teacher preparation curriculum 
require a long-term commitment that must be fostered, facilitated and renewed over time. 
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The initial projects and activities beginning in 1987, which were the impetus for the develop- 
ment of the Educational Center for Earth Observation Systems in 1991. were the result of the 
interaction and commitment of one science educator from the public schools and one teacher 
educator from the university. The development of additional partnerships, bringing together 
university and public school faculty, corporate sponsors, professional associations, and gov- 
ernmental agencies, working collaboratively on discreet projects, have sustained the initia- 
tive overtime. Each partnership provides opportunities to broaden involvement and impact, 
renew interests, reestablish commitment, and advance the primary goal of redesigning pub- 
lic school and teacher preparation curricula. At the same time, each of these partnerships 
requires a great deal of support, encouragement, and facilitation. Given that curriculum rede- 
sign. particularly one that attempts to coordinate the redesign of public school and teacher 
preparation curricula, requires an extended period of time; given further, a recognition of the 
interdependence of discreet projects; and given finally, the overarching goal of reform, it ap- 
pears that careful, thoughtful, and patient communication is an important factor in sustain- 
ing individual and institutional commitment to and involvement in the work. 

Contact: Nancy McIntyre. West Chester University. School of Education. West Chester. PA 
19383. Telephone 610/436-2393. Facsimile 610/436-3102 

Southeastern Teacher Leadership Center 

As a collaborative effort between the School District of Philadelphia and the School of Educa- 
tion. the Southeastern Teacher Leadership Center works exclusively with school building- 
based teams from throughout the region to support curriculum redesign and school improve- 
ment planning. With a focus on shared decision making and school-based management, the 
center provides multiple day seminars with pre-scheduled follow up sessions, as well as on- 
site facilitation as needed. The seminars are designed and conducted in collaboration with 
participating schools; members of the university faculty serve as instructional team facilita- 
tors. with one faculty member working exclusively with one instructional team. Each seminar 
provides opportunities to support individual leadership development as well as the develop- 
ment of effective instructional teams. In the basic seminar, instructional teams develop a 
school improvement plan which addresses the unique needs of their specific school. Addi- 
tional seminars have been designed to assist instructional teams to address district-level 
curriculum redesign initiatives as well as Pennsylvania Department of Education curriculum 
reform initiatives. The topics have included outcomes-based education and curriculum inte- 
gration across subject areas and grade levels. The activities of the center are monitored and 
reviewed by a governing board consisting of classroom teachers and public school adminis- 
trators. 

Intended Outcomes 

The Southeastern Teacher Leadership Center designs and develops experiences which pro- 
mote the empowerment of teachers as educational leaders; facilitate the implementation of 
site-based management, shared decision making, and recent Pennsylvania Department of 
Education curriculum reform. As an ultimate goal, ihe center seeks to improve learning envi- 
ronments. increase learning opportunities for students and teachers, and enhance student 
achievement. The center focuses these experiences on the development of school-based in- 
structional teams, including classroom teachers and school building administrators. 
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Lessons Learned 

The basic format for the seminars provided by the center requires a significant commitment 
of time and personnel resources on the part of participating schools. According to partici- 
pants, this approach assures individual participants that their efforts will be taken seriously. 
Positive outcomes are also attributed to the pre-scheduled follow-up sessions and the fo- 
cused attention provided by a single university faculty member who serves as facilitator work- 
ing with a specific instructional team. In this context, facilitators and instructional teams are 
engaged in a process with the clear expectation that plans will be developed, implementation 
activities assessed, and results will be disseminated to other instructional teams. Establish- 
ing this expectation early in the process effectively communicates a commitment to change 
and program improvement throughout the school district, from the district office to the school 
buildings and to the individual educators. This commitment to change and improvement 
also provides a sound basis for productive collaboration with university faculty members as 
facilitators for instructional teams. The full effectiveness of this approach, however, requires 
a level of stability within participating schools. Unfortunately, many of the participating schools 
have suffered from tremendous turnover in the faculty and administration. As a result, in- 
structional teams from a number of schools have returned to participate in seminars as they 
rebuild their instructional leadership teams. 

Contact: Sandra Hyatt, West Chester University, School of Education, West Chester, PA 19383, 
Phone 610/436-2192, Fax 610/436-3102 



Western Carolina University 

Cullowhcc, North Carolina 

Strengthening Teacher Education Through a Partnership of Equals (STEPE) 

STEPE is a successful collaborative that includes seven public school systems. Western Caro- 
lina University, two community colleges, and a regional branch of the State Department of 
Public Instruction. Since Western Carolina University initiated STEPE in 1990, the seven pub- 
lic school systems have consistently scored in the top quartile of all North Carolina schools 
on state tests. STEPE leaders have obtained state grants to improve teacher effectiveness in 
each year of its existence, and each STEPE partner shares staff development projects with the 
other partners. 

The organization of STEPE constitutes the basic structure of the reform. Seven school dis- 
tricts comprise the P-12 sector of STEPE: the counties of Cherokee, Clay, Graham, Jackson, 
Macon, Swain, and the Cherokee Indian Reservation. The community colleges are Southwest- 
ern and Tri-County Community Colleges. Each STEPE partner has an advisory board of com- 
munity leaders. The STEPE partners meet quarterly to discuss staff development and how 
each can share with the other partners. Western Carolina provides leadership for the consor- 
tium. The focus of the collaborative effort has been the improvement of student teaching and 
teaching In each P- 12 district. 

The success of STEPE has made the reform possible. STEPE received a grant in 1993 to de- 
velop and implement an induction grant for student teachers and beginning teachers in the 
STEPE consortium. Responding to a needs assessment, seven topics crucial to new teachers 



and student teachers were presented by a team of experienced teachers and administrators. 
In 1994. the STEPE partners received a large grant from the North Carolina Department of 
Public Instruction to develop A Modular Training Program for Mentors of Beginning Teachers in NorfA 
Carolina ScAoob’ for all teachers, teacher assistants, and substitute teachers in North Carolina. 
All STEPE partners will work together to develop the mentoring program and then to pilot the 
program in the STEPE schools. 

Intended Outcomes 

The intended outcome of STEPE is to improve teacher effectiveness by sharing the resources 
available for staff development in seven school districts and three institutions of higher learning 
located in rural western North Carolina. 

Lessons Learned 

Collaborative efforts work when all partners share equally in the design and administration of 
the program. Administrators and teachers must both be represented on collaborative deci- 
sion-making governing boards. 

The project proves that improving teacher effectiveness can improve student achievement. 
Universities with the responsibility to train teachers have a responsibility for staff develop- 
ment in the public schools. 

Rural schools with limited personnel resources benefit when programs are shared and part- 
ners concentrate on securing additional funds outside the organization. Collaboration need 
not cost the participant dollars — only time and effort. Such collaboration creates a feeling of 
congeniality and accomplishment that motivates each individual partner to achieve. 

Student teachers and beginning teachers share many of the same concerns and generate 
similar needs. Cooperation between LEAs and IHEs improves teacher performance in the 
field. 

A revised project would stretch the boundaries of the consortium to include one ortwo more 
counties with similar populations and needs. 

STEPE leaders should seek corporate funding more earnestly to bring business leaders into 
the consortium. 

STEPE leaders could share the organization’s success more widely. The organization should 
share its successes at least once a year by scheduling a celebration. The activities of STEPE 
should be broadcast more frequently to faculty and staff In each partner school, each com- 
munity college, and the university. 

Contact: Donald Chalker, Western Carolina University, Office of School Services, Cullowhee, 
NC 28723, Phone 704/227-7312, Fax 704/227-7388, Internet DCHALKER@WCU.EDU 
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Western Kentucky University 

Bowling Green, Kentucky 

Integration of Technology into Teacher Education Programs 

During the spring of 1992, a partnership between Western Kentucky University, lostens' Learning 
Corporation, Tandy Computer Corporation, Apple Computer Corporation, and three local 
school districts (Bowling Green, Warren County and Franklin/Simpson County) was formed. 

While the partnership is designed, in general, to develop a national model for the integration 
of technology into teacher education programs and to correlate instructional software with 
Kentucky's learner outcomes, it specifically allows professors in Western's teacher education 
program to use, demonstrate and teach about the use of technology in instruction. Students 
are offered theory, practice and hands-on instruction in the use of instructional technology, 
the integration of technology into curriculum, and how to select appropriate technology. Fol- 
lowing instruction on the university campus, students receive practical experience in elemen- 
tary, middle or secondary classrooms which have the same or similar technologies. These 
living laboratories allow students in the teacher education program to experience and work 
with instructional technology they have learned about on the university campus and to ob- 
serve the impact of technology on the students using them. 

Intended outcomes 

The partnership was formed, in general, to develop a national model for the integration of 
technology into teacher education programs and to correlate instructional software with 
Kentucky's learner goals and academic expectations. It also allows professors in Western's 
teacher education program to use, demonstrate, and teach about the use of technology in 
instruction and to provide students exposure to the use of instructional technology in "real 
life" settings. 

Lessons Learned 

It is unlikely that a partnership will be developed, or survive once developed, if each of the 
partners do not benefit from the relationship. The partnership provides for the same or simi- 
lar technology to be available at the university and all of the partnership public schools. The 
partnership also provides for each of the partners to provide assistance to each of the others 
so that all may benefit. For example, each of the school system partners has received instruc- 
tional technology which helps with their instructional mission, and university students assist 
classroom teachers with the use of technology. The university receives consultation and tech- 
nology from the corporate partners and internship/student teacher sites which are techno- 
logically rich. The corporate partners receive feedback about the strengths and weaknesses of 
their products as they function in the university and public school settings, and assistance 
with correlating their products with Kentucky’s learner outcomes. As universities i ncrease the 
number of partnerships with the business community, the nature of the partnerships and the 
relationships between the partners must continue to be refined. 

The teacher education program at Western Kentucky University is changing. Finding the best 
way to accommodate change is a constant challenge. University professors will be asked to 
change the way they teach their courses and the university will be faced with continual change 
because the technology is changing at such a rapid p>ace. 



Contact: Leroy Metze, Western Kentucky University, Educational Technology. College of 
Education and Behavioral Sciences, 1 Big Red Way, Bowling Green, KY 42101, Phone 502/ 
745-4662, Fax 502/745-6474, Internet lmetze@edtech.cebs.wku.edu 



Western Michigan University 

Kalamazoo, Michigan 

University/Public School Collaborative Intern Teaching Program 

Prior to three years ago, the teacher preparation program at Western Michigan University 
operated in general isolation from puolic schools. Today, as a result of collaborative planning 
and program implementation, public school and university faculty work together to guide the 
practice of cohort intern-teacher groups, to study their own practices, and to plan ways to 
continue the work of preparing educators and changing practice in the schools and at the 
university. Efforts are underway to incorporate community members as additional partners in 
the collaborative reform effort. 

A cohort of students participate in a semester-long internship in a partnership cluster school 
prior to completing initial certification. In each cluster school, the experienced teachers, called 
mentor teachers, meet weekly with a university cluster coordinator to study mentoring and 
the process of guiding the practice of intern teachers. The meetings occur during the school 
day while interns oversee classrooms. A lead mentor, called a mentor coach, is selected and 
paid an honorarium at each cluster site. The mentor coach serves as a teacher representative 
along with the university faculty cluster coordinator on the School/University Partnership 
Team (SUPT). The SUPT meets every three weeks to study topics related to mentoring and 
guiding the practice of intern teachers; to plan additional aspects of the program such as 
research and evaluation; to develop portfolios for interns; to form observation strategies for 
working with interns and mentors; and to involve community in the partnership cluster schools. 
All program decisions are made with the combined input of the public school and university 
faculty. The mentor coaches are given university affiliated faculty status with privileges such 
as university parking, bookstore discounts, and computer and library facility usage. All men- 
tors. interns and faculty are electronically connected for e-mail and network communication. 

Intended Outcomes 

The intended outcomes of the Collaborative Intern Teaching Program are to provide practical 
contexts for teacher preparation students to study and learn to teach; to facilitate the devel- 
opment of experienced teachers as mentor teachers for teacher education interns; and to 
facilitate the professional development of university faculty to work in schools with experi- 
enced teachers and teacher education students. The ultimate goal is to change teaching in 
public schools and at the university to reflect better what is known about teaching and learn- 
ing. 

Lessons Learned 

The university's teacher preparation program is one of the largest nationwide, graduating 
approximately 850 students each year. Currently. 48 partnership cluster schools have been 
created across nine school districts. This reform has already indicated that such large-scale 
collaboration is possible, albeit complex and labor intensive. An early lesson was that col- 



laboration is more difficult in secondary than in elementary schools. The solution to this has 
been to have pre-intern students take university courses co-taught by public school and uni- 
versity faculty on the secondary school campus for a year prior to the internship semester. 
Consequently, teacher preparation students spend three semesters on a secondary school 
campus and become, together with the mentors, a critical mass of teachers committed to the 
school/university reform agenda. 

Of utmost importance has been the realization that success in collaboration depends signifi- 
cantly on the investment of time to discuss program expectations and to secure program 
support and commitment from school and university personnel, as well as parents of stu- 
dents in the schools. 

The project staff would not proceed differently in establishing partnerships, but would en- 
courage others embarking upon collaborative efforts to recognize at the outset that mutual 
gain is imperative for collaborative partnerships to succeed. In this program, interns benefit 
from a supportive cohort with whom to study teaching and well-prepared mentors to guide 
them. In turn, mentor teachers, university faculty, school and university benefit by combining 
their theoretical and practical expertise in preparing teachers and in teaching children. 

Conlact: Sandra |. Odell, Western Michigan University, College of Education, Kalamazoo. Ml 
49009, Phone 616/387-2971, Fax 616/387-2882. Internet Odell@wmich.edu 

Wright State University 

Dayton, Ohio 

Partners Transforming Education: SchooMJniversity^Community 

Schools, universities and communities are inextricaoly interdependent in reaching mutual 
goals of a healthy and enriched community. Historically, the three have not worked effectively 
to meet the needs of children and youth. 

Societal demands on education have iustified a re-thinking of education’s responsibilities. 
Working together toward renewal, schools, universities and communities can build their ca- 
pacity to serve needs of school-age learners and educators more effectively. 



The College of Education and Human Services (CCHS) has been working in collaboration 
with diverse institutions over the past several years to better understand and improve the 
human condition. 

Partners Transforming Education: School-University-Community is the process model being 
used by the college to plan and articulate the simultaneous redesign of programs for the 
education of educators and the renewal of the preK-school sector within the metropolitan 
region. 



More than 430 community members were organized into task groups which worked through a 
series of transformational questions leading to an extensive list of recommendations. These 



recommendations have been used to establish new organizational settings in which the col- 
lege and schools are partners. 

During pilot site development, college faculty and partner practitioners are making final deci- 
sions about redesigned teacher education programs and curricula that are moving the col- 
lege into a professional school model. This model is designed around an extended period of 
preparation in school- based settings. 

Collaboration with the colleges of arts and sciences intensifies and expands. Critical deci- 
sions reflecting systemic change are being made that affect these units in addition to educa- 
tion, warranting their consistent participation, along with school practitioners, in the Part- 
ners initiative. 

Intended Outcomes 

Partners Transforming Education: School-University-Community is a transformational pro- 
cess model to plan and articulate the simultaneous redesign of the education of educators 
and the renewal of the preK- 12 sector within the metropolitan region . School partner sites 
have been established which function much like teaching hospitals, where students in train- 
ing receive extensive real-setting experiences as a result of a collaboratively redesigned teacher 
education program delivered by teams of school practitioners and university professors . 

Lessons Learned 

Partners Transforming Education discovered that its accomplishments portend significant 
changes In faculty roles, rewards and relationships within the higher education and preK-12 
cultures. Lessons learned include the facts that university faculty must connect directly to 
the day-to-day functioning of partner school sites; joint appointments between arts and sci- 
ences and education colleges are imperative and create new powerful relationships; college 
and university promotion and tenure criteria must be changed to reflect education as a pro- 
fessional school rather than an academic unit; faculty performance plans must link specific 
types of accomplishments and workload to rewards; utilizing school practitioners as equal 
members of teams engaged in the education of educators requires an attitude adjustment on 
the part of many higher education faculty, as well as the practitioners themselves; adjust- 
ments in school practitioners' work loads must be made to accommodate their Increased 
involvement in the education of educators; creating extensive new faculty development op- 
portunities helps ensure success; designing and delivering newly conceptualized professional 
degree programs is essential; and. clear philosophical and practical understandings about 
the meaning of simultaneous renewal are imperative. 

Cultivating trust, respect for partner personnel (even the non-participants and obstruction- 
ists), willingness to make haste slowly while sustaining a sense of urgency, accepting set- 
backs and failures as potential learning experiences, valuing divergence of thinking, accept- 
ing responsibility by demonstrating a commitment to work, compassion for the less bold and 
adventurous, humility, and caring for others seem to be especially important particulars in 
developing a pathway of insight in education transformation. 
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Qjoniacl Dixie Barnhart. Wright State University. College of Education and Human Services, 
228Millett Hall, Dayton, Ohio 45435. Phone 513/873-341 1. Fax 513/873-4855, Internet 
dbarnhart@desire.wright.edu 
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Continuing Professional Development 





Annstrong State College 

Savannaht Georgia 

Evolution of a PDS Partnership 



The PDS Partnership, a partnership between Armstrong State College and White Bluff El- 
ementary School, seeks to define, develop and implement a supportive partnership as a field- 
based site for pre-service teachers; to maintain innovative field-based experiences reflecting 
the social and racial balance of the school community; to share faculty at two sites in devel- 
oping curriculum and teaching courses; to identify and develop research-based supervision 
and instructional strategies to serve all students; to foster a research milieu to assist pre- 
service and in-service teachers in inquiry and reflective practice; to keep teacher preparation 
at Armstrong State College dynamic and proactive; and to provide professional development 
opportunities through interactive networking of informa'Jon and teaching via distance learn- 
ing technology. 

During the first two years the role of the college liaison emerged into that of a site-base 
supervisor However, the liaison's time was spent differently than the time of a traditional 
model: the college liaison interacted less with the pre-service teachers as an observer and 
more as a supportive resource for the in-service classroom teachers. 

Faculty development has been a two-way street. By meeting with the classroom teachers 
prior to each field-based course and by following up with a questionnaires, the college faculty 
has made many changes in course content and activities, such as the development of portfo- 
lio assessment. The school faculty has participated in several professional development work- 
shops and has responded to annual open-ended questionnaires regarding their instruction 
and management. As a result of a qualitative analysis of their reflection regarding their own 
instructional practices, the teachers have been both consumers and producers of research. 
The implications have effected school based teaching, college expectations, and evaluation 
of pre-service teachers. 

Intended Outcomes 

The original goal of the Partnership was to establish a "real" setting in which colle ;e students 
could translate theory into practice, aligning college courses with school instruction. How- 
ever, due to time, travel and communication constraints the partnership evolved from a cur- 
ricular to a technology professional development partnership. 

Lessons Learned 

The efforts of the college liaison, faculty development efforts, and research practices took 
theirtoll on both campuses. But with funding from two grants. White Bluff Elementary School 
and Armstrong State College are now linked by distance learning technology, thrusting both 
faculties into a mutual professional development adventure. 

Lessons relating to professional development were learned by both faculties. The program 
demonstrated that a developing partnership must take place over time to allow for growth 
and reflection. This partnership must be based on input from both school-based and 
campus-based educators. A specific model can't be imposed, but must reflect the real needs 
of the pre-service and in-service teachers. The partnership must simultaneously renew both 




the school and college faculties. The use of distance learning technology is not only efficient 
in terms of time, travel, and communication, but is also a means to open the campus' class- 
room windows to the real world beyond. 

Contact: Maryellen S. Cosgrove, Armstrong State College, 1 1935 Abercorn Street, Savannah, 
GA 3 1 4 1 9- 1 997, Phone 9 1 2/927-528 1 , Fax 9 1 2/92 1 -5587 



Cleveland State University 

Cleveland. Ohio 

Greater Cleveland Educational Development Center 

Since its inception in 1983, the Greater Cleveland Educational Development Center (GCEDC) 
has been very active not only in bringing teachers and school administrators to Cleveland 
State University, but also in bringing the resources of the university and the expertise of the 
faculty to the community. The GCEDC serves as an important link between the College of 
Education and the K-12 educational community. Based on a collaborative decision-making 
model for policy and programming decisions, the GCEDC functions under the administrative 
umbrella of the College of Education. In 1992, the Ohio Department of Education established 
and funded eight centers to develop a regional system of professional development across 
Ohio. The Greater Cleveland Educational Development Center was awarded the grant to de- 
velop the Regional Professional Development Center in the Northeast Region. The centers 
are designed to provide on-going support to schools and districts as they engage in school 
improvement efforts. The members of the Greater Cleveland Educational Development Cen- 
ter are brought together to exchange ideas, discuss common concerns, and consolidate re- 
sources, striving to serve the needs of all members in the area of professional development. 



Intended Outcomes 

The Greater Cleveland Educational Development Center is a consortium of school buildings, 
school districts, independent schools and other educational agencies in cooperation with 
Cleveland State University dedicated to providing leadership in state-of-the-art staff devel- 
opment programming and other services in collaboration with its members. 

Lessons Learned 

The real challenge to the Greater Cleveland Educational Development Center is to balance 
the grassroots focus of its membership consortium with implementation of the Regional Pro- 
fessional Development Center grant, which is clearly designed to advance the reform agenda 
of the State Board of Education (i.e., implementation of model curricula, support for schools 
adopting site based mandates, and school restructuring). Dealing with both the "top down" 
mandates of the state and the "bottom up" concerns identified by educators, the GCEDC 
mirrors the efforts of school districts and other educational agencies. Many in education are 
convinced that if school reform is to take place it will happen at the building level. At the 
same time, movements toward national standards increase. The GCEDC must continue to 
assist educators to effectively grapple with these competing forces 




Contact: Linda Freeman, Cleveland State University, College of Education, Rhodes Tower, 
901, 1983 East 24th Street, Cleveland, OH 441 15, Phone 216/523-7107, Fax 216/687-5422 
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Edinboro University of Pennsylvania 

Edinboro, Pennsylvania 

Center for Excellence in Teaching 

The Center for Excellence In Teaching is operated by two faculty who serve as part-time direc- 
tors of the center. The directors and an advisory committee oversee the activities of the four 
institutes: the Institute for Ethics and Values Education; the Literacy Institute; the Early Child- 
hood Education Institute; and the Institute for Curriculum, Instruction and Collaboration. 

Each of the four institutes focuses on separate issues and has a separate steering committee 
comprised of faculty, staff and students across the campus, as well as representatives from 
the field. The center and its institutes sponsor numerous professional development activi- 
ties, such as workshops and conferences, several speaker series, and special events appropri- 
ate to the goals of the center. 

Intended Outcomes 

The Center for Excellence in Teaching was established after a study by a special Task Force on 
Educational Reform. Its purpose is to improve the quality of teacher education on the cam- 
pus and in area schools. 

Lessons Learned 

The establishment of the center and its four institutes has been instrumental in providing a 
vehicle by which faculty efforts can be effectively channeled to more directly meet the needs 
of constituencies on and off campus. It provides a forum by which issues germane to educa- 
tion can be discussed. The various institutes also have served as key agents !o secure grants 
to help support their activities. 

Contact: Ruthanne Atkinson/Robert Connors. Edinboro University of Pennsylvania, Miller 
Research & Learning Center. Edinboro. PA 16444, Phone 814/732-2916 



Governors State University 

University Park, Illinois 

Administrator Induction 

New administrators, just like new teachers, are not provided opportunities to interact with 
fellow professionals during the first year in a new position. Overcoming isolation among new 
administrators is just as important as overcoming Isolation among classroom teachers. Uni- 
versity professors in educational administration collaborate with an advisory council to de- 
velop and organize professional development sessions for mentors and proteges. New ad- 
ministrators are provided insight into problems that may be encountered during the school 
year. Experienced administrators have opportunities to share past problems and solutions as 
well as issues. A series of professional development activities assists both the mentor and 
prot6g6 with opportunities for personal and professional growth. Additionally, Individuals 
have time to network with each other and gain valuable information during informal as well 
as formal settings. The importance of listing objectives, goals and performance criteria for 
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evaluation are emphasized to both groups. Personal as well as professional growth is empha- 
sized throughout the project. 

Intended Outcomes 

The Beginning Administrator Project is designed to provide new administrators with mentors 
to overcome the problems generally encountered during the first year in the position. New 
administrators benefit from prior experiences and gain confidence in seeking assistance dur- 
ing the school year. Through a series of professional development sessions and other con- 
tacts, new administrators are assisted with overcoming problems and issues. 

Lessons Learned 

The project reveals several things. It has shown that administrators develop their own net- 
works to assist with resolution of problems and issues. New and experienced administrators 
can learn from each other. New as well as experienced administrators constantly need to 
learn new skills and evaluate old skills for dealing with parents. Professional development 
activities for administrators must be relevant and continuous for personal and professional 
growth. Communications should be open to the public at all times. 

The project would have benefitted if funding for such a program had been sought from out- 
side agencies. Future projects will involve new administrators with mentors as soon as pos- 
sible. Finally, the project should provide opportunities for both administrative groups to sim- 
ply discuss problems and issues in an informal setting. 

Contact: Ken Peterson. Governors State University, Division of Education, University Park. !L. 
60466. Phone 708/534-43777. Fax 708/534-8451 



Teacher Induction 

Teacher induction is a very necessary practice for this region. Early retirement for classroom 
teachers has caused a disruption for many school districts, which are struggling lo maintain 
the professional development of teachers. The university, in collaboration with four school 
districts, initiated a teacher education program last year This year, eight different districts 
with close to 65 new teachers requested participation in the program. 

Experienced teachers, in the role of mentors, collaborate with new teachers in the school 
district to assist with enculturation into the profession. Both mentors and new teachers ex- 
perience a number of professional developr.^nt activities designed to assist both groups 
with learning about teaching. Mentors provide assistance and informal evaluations to begin- 
ning teachers during the interim between professional development activities. Professional 
development for both the experienced mentors and beginning teachers takes place through- 
out the school year. 

Intended Outcomes 

The program is designed to enculturate beginning teachers into schools through professional 
development activities involving mentors and new teachers. Collaboratively with the univer- 
sity school districts select, plan and implement professional development activities for men- 
tors and proteges. 

O 
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Lessons Learned 

Reports from last year indicate that both groups benefit from collaborations on planning 
teaching sequences, materials location, and growth as professionals. Teachers appreciate 
programs that break down the barriers of isolation. Both mentors and beginning teachers no 
longer feel isolated in their classrooms. Additionally, the opportunity to network among fel- 
low teachers during professional development sessions has proven invaluable. Beginning 
teachers and mentors are provided time to interact and thus network with professionals from 
other districts; they indicate that this is a very worthwhile opportunity. The project also has 
learned that good teachers, ratherthan quitting after the first year, are more likely to continue 
in the profession. Finally, the program has learned that teachers have better knowledge of 
classroom evaluations after both the mentor and prot4g6 visit each other's classrooms. 

Future projects should involve a wider base of support for professional development activi- 
ties rather than just depend on participating schools and the university. It is also important 
to match a mentor with a protege as soon as possible; summer meetings introducing the 
program are sufficient, but the sooner both groups get together the faster the induction pro- 
cess begins. University and external funds support the program. In the future, more funding 
will be solicited through grant proposals for activities such as a newsletter, appreciation cer- 
emonies, recognition and materials. 

Contact Karen Peterson, Governors State University , Division of Education, University Park. 

IL 60466, Phone 708/534-4377, Fax 708/534-8451 

Northeastern Illinois University 

Chicago, Illinois 

The ALIS (Advancing Literacy in Schools) Project 

The ALIS PROIECT is a vehicle for schools to form site-based staff development teams. Teacher 
leaders from 18 schools attend bi-weekly meetings with faculty from the department of read- 
ing. The purpose of these meetings is to foster an understanding of the nature of teacher 
collaboration and peer coaching necessary to implement staff development programs. Teacher 
leaders work concurrently with small groups of volunteer teachers in their respective schools 
to implement literacy initiatives and identify specific needs for their schools; thus, the lit- 
eracy focus of the project is tailored to reflect the unique needs of each school. 

Faculty visit the schools periodically to attend regularly scheduled team meetings. Rather 
than provide in-service sessions, faculty listen, learn and act as resources, providing guid- 
ance when it is asked for. 

The ALIS PROIECT stresses partnerships among teachers and children. Teacher leaders and 
teachers on each team visit each other's classrooms to provide support and assistance as 
they implement new strategies. Some of the bi-weekly meetings are held at schools rather 
than at the university, providing teacher leaders with the opportunity to see classrooms in 
schools other than their own. Many of the ALIS teams are implementing initiatives that in- 
volve cross-age pairing of children for reading and writing activities. 



Once teams of teachers begin working together on literacy initiatives, they continue working 
together for at least one school year. At the end of the year, one of the team members be- 
comes a teacher leader and forms a second team, so that in year two of the project, two teams 
of teachers are in place. This model continues until every teacher in the building is involved 
at some level over the course of three years. 

Intended Outcomes 

The ALIS PROIECT Is a partnership between Northeastern Illinois University and Chicago 
Public Schools. It was initiated in 1993 in response to a request from the schools to help 
provide literacy instruction in grades K-8. it is expected that participation in the ALIS PROIECT 
will result in teachers working together on self-selected curriculum reform projects, thereby 
becoming resources for each other and others in their schools. 



Lessons Learned 

Teachers are the best people to plan and implement ongoing staff development programs. 
Volunteer participation is important. Given the opportunity to meet on a regular basis to 
discuss issues, make decisions, and plan activities based on these decisions, teachers learn 
from each other and use this knowledge to make changes in their own classrooms. 

Teachers who are given the opportunity to be decision-makers tend to grow professionally in 
new ways. Many of the ALIS teacher leaders and teachers have initiated grant writing activi- 
ties to support their curriculum reforms. Some of them are beginning to write for professional 
newsletters and journals. Others are planning to present their work at professional confer- 
ences. 

Teachers report a level of collegiality that is new for many of them, it is not unusual for teach- 
ers to stay in their own rooms and to be observed only for purposes of evaluation, in the ALiS 
PROIECT, teachers leave their classrooms to learn by observing good instruction and to teach 
in new ways with their colleagues. 

Conlacl. Sheila Shapiro, Northeastern Illinois University, Department of Reading, St. Louis 
Avenue, 5500 North Street, Chicago, IL 60625, Phone 3 1 2/794-305 1 , Fax 3 1 2/794-6249 



Sam Houston State University 

Huntsville, Texas 

Sam Houston State University Cohort Master’s Program 

In addition to competing with various methods of obtaining professional growth, another 
challenge faced by higher education is meeting the needs of the school personnel served. The 
traditional “talking heads" approach to a graduate program is not attractive, nor particularly 
beneficial, to the classroom practitioner. With the positive reputation SHSU has earned over 
the years for meeting the needs of its students, it recognized it was time to evaluate what was 
being done and the way it was being done, if the university were to maintain its focal point of 
achieving program excellence. 



Working in conjunction with representatives from the Conroe ISD, the university established 
the first Conroe/ SHSU Cohort program in 1994. From the establishment of the Cohort Advi- 
sory Board, to the actual content delivery, all of the partners have had the opportunity to 
provide input. 

The suit of the Advisory Board's efforts has been the creation of a 36- hour master's program 
in elementary or secondary teaching fields, with 24 of those hours being delivered in the field. 
The general expectations include improved classroom instruction, the development of men- 
tor teachers and teacher leaders who are advocates for the profession, and the establishment 
of inquiry groups and projects throughout the school district. 

Intended Outcomes 

The programs seeks to design, collaboratively, a graduate program to meet the professional 
growth needs of a large school district and, at the same time, to expand the concept of teacher 
as researcher as a positive force in the improvement of classroom instruction. 

Lessons Learned 

Although the courses may take a slightly different focus or be specifically tailored for the 
group, there has been no need to totally design new courses. The courses are taught by uni- 
versity faculty and qualified district personnel with part-time faculty status. Course formats 
are designed to promote active engagement in learning and to prepare reflective profession- 
als. The cohort should become a learning community in which graduate students assume 
responsibility for themselves and one another, work collaboratively and indep>endently, and 
establish positive, productive relations that support well-being and learning. 

Even though this partnership arrangement is working successfully and is extremely beneficial 
for both partners, there are several suggestions to be addressed. First, the nonnegotiables 
must clearly be established. For instance, for teachers to become members o^ the cohort as 
planned by the Advisory Board, they must meet all graduate school admissions standards. 
The standards regarding contact hours and semester credit hours need to be stated clearly. 
Restrictions on where a class can be taught, or restrictions on who can and cannot teach at 
particular locations should be discussed early as well. A final consideration is to explain fully 
the expectations of graduate level enurse work. 

Regardless of one’s position on educational reform, meaningful partnerships are crucial for 
the success of public school teachers, university faculty, and ultimately, the children served. 
Teachers need to be empowered to become classroom researchers with the ability to affect 
change, measure growth, and challenge their students to become lifelong learners. Higher 
education can provide a vital link — but the burden of proof to be willing partners rests squarely 
on its shoulders. 

QoniacU Kenneth Craycraft or Hollis Lowery-Moore, Sam Houston State University, P.O. Box 
2119, Huntsville. TX 77341. Phone 409/294-1100. Fax 409/294-1 102. Internet 
EDU^KXC@SHSU.EDU 



San Francisco State University 

San Francisco, California 

S. F. Math Leadership Project 

The summer 1994 Institute of the San Francisco Math Leadership Project marked the begin- 
ning of the 1 1th year of this collaborative project between San Francisco State University and 
the San Francisco Unified School District. Pairs of teachers are selected to participate in this 
program, whose major goal is to provide urban classroom teachers with a program that will 
improve their own mathematical/problem-solving skills, build confidence in their math abil- 
ity, and increase their effectiveness as classroom teachers of mathematics. The year-long ac- 
tivities include an intensive three-week summer institute, monthly meetings, ongoing class- 
room support plus reunion activities. Teachers present two workshops at their school sites 
and receive a stipend and manipulative materials for their classrooms. 

Over the years, more than 300 teachers have participated in this project, representing more 
than 75 schools. There are a variety of leadership roles available to project participants. Some 
teachers present workshops through district programs, many have been speakers at local and 
statewide conferences. There exists now an active local network of mathematics educators at 
the elementary and middle school levels as a result of the work of this project. 

Intended Outcomes 

The project is designed to provide teams of urban classroom teachers with an intensive pro- 
gram that will improve their own mathematical/ problem-solving skills, build their confidence 
in doing and teaching mathematics, expand their knowledge of mathematics to areas other 
than arithmetic, and increase their effectiveness as classroom teachers. 

The project also seeks to enlarge the existing nucleus of mathematics leaders in the local 
districts, the Bay Area and the State, by including these participants as active contributors to 
their own school math programs, to their district in-service programs and curriculum com- 
mittees and to local and statewide math conferences and curriculum committees. 

Lessons Learned 

A great deal has been learned from this experience of directing a long term project, including 
the fact that making significant change takes time. Leadership development has been a cen- 
tral focus of this project. What does teacher leadership mean? What are leadership roles for 
classroom teachers? How can burnout of these new leaders be prevented? How can class- 
room teachers play a significant role in the math reform movement while they remain class- 
room teachers? 

Leadership in methw,.idtics education can take a variety of forms, many of which are unknown 
at the start of the project. It is difficult to predict which teachers will excel at these new roles. 
In addition, it was discovered that almost all the teachers can provide leadership at some 
level after participating in a project such as this. 
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The project has revealed that elementary teachers have a limited knowledge of the math 
content area. This need has been addressed by adding a Level II component in recent years, 
with a focus on Geometry, Measurement, and Probability. During the 1994 summer institute, 
participants taught children in summer schools for one week of the project. They had a chance 
to try out the new strategies with children immediately, and then were more confident in 
using the material with their regular classes in the fall. Over the years, many changes in the 
content and delivery of the instruction during the summer institute and during-the-year ac- 
tivities have occurred, although the basic structure has remained the same. A substantial 
component on the topic of equity in mathematics education was included, as a result of the 
project team's participation in the California Math Project's Statewide Equity in Mathematics 
Education Project. 

Contact: Carol Langbort, San Francisco State University, Department of Elementary 
Education, SFSU, 1600 Holloway Avenue, San Francisco CA 94132, Phone 415/338-1562, Fax 
415/338-0567, Internet Clangbo@Mercury. SFSU.Edu 



Southeastern Louisiana University 

Hammond, Louisiana 
Louisiana Principal Internship 

The Louisiana Principal Internship is a two-year professional development program designed 
to maximize the leadership and management potential of first and second year principals 
throughout the state. It is a cooperative effort among the Louisiana Department of Education 
and the Colleges of Education and Business at Southeastern Louisiana University, with sup- 
port from the Council fora Better Louisiana (CABL). , he undergirding thrust of the internship 
is the belief that the public school principalship has undergone changes in recent years and 
that the skills and knowledge base required for effective administration have changed and are 
continuing to change. The Internship Program is a capacity-building program that seeks to 
improve schools by offering principals the knowledge and skills that promote democratic 
leadership and encourage a culture of continuous learning within the school. A total of 60 
hours of training, 30 hours per year, are required for completion of the program. Training is 
provided in two formats: small group training for 10-15 principals within a geographic area, 
and large group training for all principals throughout the state. Creating learning/sharing 
networks among the princip'jis provides a model for growth and support. 

Intended Outcomes 

A primary outcome of the Louisiana Principal Internship program is to incorporate shared 
decision-making in the administration and management of the schools. Specifically, princi- 
pals will demonstrate interpersonal leadership skills, such as developing a vision, promotii.^ 
teamwork, and managing conflict, as well as using data in developing an action plan that 
focuses on school improvement. 

Lessons Learned 

The Louisiana Principal Internship program is currently in its second year. After a year of 
experience, several valuable insights have been gained. Principals have indicated that they 
found the combination of large-group sessions led by national experts, and small-group ses- 
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sions led by experienced administrators (program facilitators), to be very valuable. This for- 
mat provided a common knowledge-base for leadership skills, while allowing flexibility for 
discussion of individual concerns at the local level. The other two program components that 
were most praised were the on-site visitations by the program facilitators and the structured 
procedures for building networks among the principals. 

The project illustrates the importance of building in ways to assess growth in knowledge and 
application of skills learned other than self-reporting by the participants or through p>ortfolio 
collections. Business partners want assurance that skills learned are being applied and are 
making a difference. Looking at a variety of assessment tools is important and should be 
incorporated from the beginning. 

Conlaci. Dale Hair, Southeastern Louisiana University. SLU 532, Hammond Louisiana 70402, 
Phone 504/549-2199, Fax 504/549-5075 



Texas A & M University-Corpus Christi 

Corpus Christi, Texas 
Retention of First Year Teachers 

Nationally 30 percent of beginning teachers leave the teaching profession during the first two 
years and 50 percent leave during the first seven years. In addition, Texas needs 12,000+ new 
teachers annually. Therefore, the College of Education at Texas ASM University-Corpus Christi 
(TAMU-CC) initiated a program focusing on the retention of first-year teachers. The program 
consists of TAMU-CC working collaboratively with the school districts to mentor the induc- 
tion-year teacher. Since fall 1991, 146 teachers from 20 local school districts have enrolled in 
the initial six-hour program. Fifty-four of these have completed the second semester. Sixteen 
alumni of the program have completed their Masters of Science degree at TAMU-CC. Many 
others are enrolled in additional course work. 

The Induction Year Program offers first-year teachers, Pre K- 1 2, three courses, for up to nine 
credit hours, which address problems identified by entry year teachers statewide. Two courses 
are taken simultaneously during the first semester. During weekly class meetings, beginning 
teachers discuss their concerns with peers during share and support sessions. Following these 
sessions, instruction is given dealing with the application of learning principles, communica- 
tion skills, and teaching strategies. Participating beginning teachers are observed a minimum 
of three times by a trained university supervisor. Immediately following each observation, the 
supervisoi' meets with the inductee to discuss positive teaching behaviors exhibited. Together 
they formulate a plan for improving the teacher's skills. Course requirements, including au- 
dio and video self-critiques, allow the beginning teacher to reflect on his/her progress made 
during the semester. The teachers are evaluated using authentic assessment. Teachers may 
enroll in a third course in which additional concerns are addressed. 

Intended Outcomes 

The intended outcome is to increase retention of promising first-year teachers. This is ac- 
complished through promoting their personal well-being and improving individual effective 
teaching behaviprs. 



Lessons Learned 

During a formative evaluation of the program, it was determined that the retention rate of the 
participating teachers in the Induction Year Program at TAMU-CC is 95 percent. Peer sharing 
and university support has helped beginning teachers remain in the teaching profession. Asa 
result of the sharing sessions with peers, inductees realize that they experience the same 
problems as other first -year teachers and develop a greater sense of efficacy. Because teach- 
ers generally work in isolation, first-year teachers need specific positive reinforcement re- 
garding areas in which they are effective and those that need improvement. Having an objec- 
tive observer address these areas allows the entry teacher to enhance these specific skills. 
This will, in turn, have an impact on student learning. 

Some 67 percent of the teachers have indicated that topics pertaining to classroom organiza- 
tion and management techniques were the most helpful. Immediate application of the learn- 
ing principles proved beneficial. 

A majority of second-year teachers serve as campus leaders. These accomplishments include 
serving as grade-level chairpersons and site-based decision making committee members. 
They have also attended conferences, provided in-services, and written grants. 

Project experiences have revealed some ways to improve an already good program. For ex- 
ample, when equipment is available, first-year teachers would send journal entries to univer- 
sity supervisors via Internet or TENET. The supervisors could respond to the concerns of the 
beginning teacher as soon as possible; thus enabling the beginning teacher to address any 
problems immediately. Or, as alumni become seasoned teachers, they might be trained as 
mentors and paired with new participants in the Induction Year Program. Both participants 
would be teaching at the same school and in the same grade level. Release time would be 
used by each pair of teachers to observe each other. Mentor teachers would meet periodically 
with university supervisors to address any concerns they might have regarding their mentees. 
Induction Year Teachers could share their experiences with undergraduate education majors. 

CoMlact; Vickie Moon Merchant. Texas A & M University-Corpus Chrlsti, College of Education, 
6300 Ocean Drive FC2 1 4, Corpus Christi, Texas 784 1 2. Phone 5 1 2/994-2437, Fax 5 1 2/994-2732 



Southeast Missouri State University 

Cape Girardeau, Missouri 
Beginning Teacher Assistance 

Professional development should begin as soon as the first position has been identified. 
Beginning Teacher Assistance Programs are the foundation for a life time of growth and de- 
velopment as an educator. 

The Beginning Teacher Assistance program is in its fifth year at Southeast Missouri State 
University. Each year schools in the 26 county university service area are requested to send 
the university a list of beginning teachers who are graduates of Southeast. These teachers 
receive two issues of theT^acfterAssislawce Neivsldl^reach year from the university. This publica- 
tion provides teaching tips, certification renewal information, and announcements of Begin- 
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ning Teacher Conferences held in the fall and spring each year. The fall conference is co- 
sponsored with the state principals' associations. This conference features a keynote speaker 
and small group sessions on topics such as: discipline, community and staff relations, and 
special education. The most recent conference was attended by more than 200 teachers from 
over 50 school districts. The spring conference is offered by faculty from Southeast Missouri 
State University and practitioners from area schools. Topics include classroom management, 
cooperative learning, certification information, and preparing for a smooth closing of school. 
The university also offers a summer course and workshops to train mentors for beginning 
teachers. 

Intended Outcomes 

The Beginning Teacher Assistance Program will help novice teachers make a successful tran- 
sition to the profession. The program will positively affect the high drop-out rate in the first 
three years of teaching. It will reduce the amount of resources and staff time that individual 
districts must devote to induction. 

Lessons Learned 

Programs for beginning teachers are most effective when they are joint activities of the area 
university and the district. The novice educator needs assistance in transi'erring what has 
been learned in methodology courses to real world settings. Of special importance are issues 
related to classroom management, uses of technology, home-school-community concerns, 
site-based management, and establishing a personal teaching style. 



Program activities for beginning teachers should include university-based specialists, out- 
standing classroom teachers and exemplary parents. In addition, the teacher should be helped 
to begin a career plan that may include additional certification, advanced degrees, in-service 
courses, alternative service tracks or the emerging board certification. Finally, the beginning 
teacher should be helped to recognize traces of burn out, or the need to move to a different 
school or community rather than making the all-to-frequent choice leaving the profession. 
Establishing a community of beginning teachers from disparate school districts who feel that 
they together can make a difference in the field is one of the most important contributions of 
the beginning teacher program, in the beginning, the program focused on Southeast's gradu- 
ates. Today, the program would welcome graduates of any institution if they have needs. 

Contact: Shirley Stennis-Williams, Southeast Missouri State University, One University Plaza, 
Cap>e Girardeau, MO 63701, Phone 314/651-2123, Fax 314/651-2410, Internet 
C856EDX@semovm.semo.edu 



Towson State University 

Towson, Maryland 
Urban Sites Network 

The Urban Sites Network (USN) of the National Writing Project is a national continuing edu- 
cation model for teachers, pre-service through the career span. In 1991, the USN established 
a national network of locally-based inquiry communities, housed at National Writing Project 
sites including the Maryland Writing Project at Towson State University, for teachers in 10 
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cities. Teachers in the USN gather nationally every summer to consider their work as urban 
educators, to explore reform strategies, and to pose questions of collective importance. When 
they return to their cities, they work with their colleagues to create sustained inquiry commu- 
nities. These long-term communities, created to support action research and professional 
development for teachers working under the most challenging conditions, now provide a point 
of access to experienced, highly reflective practioners and a wealth of process models for 
novice teachers. In TSU’s urban MAT program, the USN group has shaped the development of 
student-led inquiry groups which are now structured into a culminating Teachers Researcher 
course where students follow the processes and are mentored by teachers in the Urban Sites 
Network. 

Intended Outcomes 

The intended outcomes of the Urban Sites Network of the National Writing Project are to 
create and to link locally-based long-term inquiry communities for urban teachers. These 
communities are intended to provide a structure for teacher-led continuing professional de- 
velopment across the career span. 

Lessons Learned 

The project reveals that inquiry communities can be a powerful engine of reform, motivating 
teachers at all levels to pursue deep and comprehensive changes in their practice and some- 
times in their schools. At the time, the facilitation of these groups is itself an art-form — 
particularly in deliberately diverse groups where teachers confront together the tensions and 
issues of urban education. Focused attention on supporting facilitators, examining processes 
for group work, and linking groups with each other and with human and material resources is 
recommended. 

Contact: Elyse Eidman-Aadahl, Towson State University, Hawkins Hall 301 

Osier Drive. Towson, MD 21204-7097. Phone 410/830-3593. Fax 410/830-2733. Internet Elyse 

EA@AOL.com 



University of Central Oklahoma 

Edmond, Oklahoma 

Technology Infusion in the College of Education 

In the College of Education, technology infusion across the academic community is viewed 
as vital to the ongoing commitment of the University of Central Oklahoma to provide faculty 
with the tools, resources and means to perform the three functions of the university: teach- 
ing, research and service. By providing the faculty with a technological structure and culture, 
the college is serving as an enabling force for the individual faculty member who puts time 
and energy into the process of training and preparing professional educators, who is involved 
in the pursuit of new knowledge about the teaching and iearning process through research, 
and who provides service to the community through in-service projects and training. 

The College of Education is seeking to infuse technology into its teaching, research and ser- 
vice functions. Its definition of technology — the systematic application of what is known to 
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what to do — reflects its commitment to the process of teaching and learning, as well as the 
product of preparing quality teachers. The first aspect of the reform is a comprehensive tech- 
nology planning process that is well underway. The philocophy-based technology plan di- 
rects the college through each of the other aspects of this reform. The first of these is the 
transition of several core education courses to a multimedia-enhanced format. That is. fac- 
ulty for these courses are being trained and supported to use multimedia technologies to 
benefit their instruction. A second aspect of this reform is an increased exposure for the 
faculty, staff and students to technological tools. College administrators are using electronic 
mail to communicate on a daily basis, as well as using presentation technology to enhance 
meetings. Finally, the continuing professional development in technology is being facilitated 
by the construction of a new education classroom building that will support increased tech- 
nology usage. 

Intended Outcomes 

The intended outcome of the Continuing Professional Development reform at the University 
of Central Oklahoma College of Education is an engaged faculty with a growing ability to 
prepare future teachers by using technology to access current information, model effective 
instruction, and authentically assess positive teaching behaviors. Additionally, it is intended 
that this reform will reach to the pre-service teachers in the College of Education and provide 
them with experience using powerful tools for engaging their students in the learning pro- 
cess. 

Lessons Learned 

The Professional Development refor . in technological infusion has been a positive experi- 
ence for everyone involved — but nc* without some growing pains. One of the first lessons 
learned was that professional development in technology is not a hardware and software 
issue, but is instead an issue of culture and of the way that members of the college commu- 
nity view their work. This has been an important signpost on the road to reform. Changing the 
culture of an organization is a slow and delicate, but vital, process. In developing infrastruc- 
ture. mechanisms, policies and training to accomplish stated goals, a clear understanding of 
the nature of the work has proved to be paramount. In addition to these wide-reaching les- 
sons. the project staff has learned some important lessons in specific areas, as well. In the 
area of multimedia curriculum development, the goals of widespread multimedia integration 
have been slower and less extensive than planned. The approach, motivated in great part by 
external constraints, proved to be too overwhelming for some faculty members. More impor- 
tant however, was the fact that this initiative was the first real emphasis on using technology 
in the college. Previously, there was not a college-wide understanding or support structure 
for general technology use at the personal productivity level in the classroom. If this project 
were beginning again, the staff would attempt the multimedia development in conjunction 
with a larger-scale infusion of technologies for daily research and teaching. 



Contact-. Chris lones. University of Central Oklahoma. College of Education. 100 University 
Drive. Edmond. OK 73034. Phone 405/341-2980. Fax 405/330-8030. Internet cjones@aixl.edu 
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The University of North Carolina 

Chapel Hill, North Carolina 

North Carolina Center for the Advancement of Teaching at Cullowhee^ North 
Carolina 

The North Carolina Center for the Advancement of Teaching (NCCAT) was designed **to en- 
hance (teacher’s) self-worth, pride of accomplishment and enthusiasm." The center is actively 
involved in an advisory role to the leading educational decision-making and policy-setting 
organizations active in staff development across North Carolina. Every activity at NCCAT is 
about professional development, whether it is a five-day interdisciplinary seminar in the arts, 
sciences or humanities for pre-K to 12th grade teachers across the state; an outreach pro- 
gram offered in counties isolated from the mainstream; or a problem solving retreat for a 
school faculty. 

Most educational reforms have been undertaken without regard to renewal. NCCAT estab- 
lishes a new paradigm that renewal must precede educational reform. Regardless of steps 
toward international standards or increased use of technology, the teacher remains the de- 
termining factor in providing quality learning for every child. NCCAT encourages teachers by 
offering intellectual stimulation and creative renewal. All programs are designed to provide 
teachers with opportunities to stretch their minds, sharpen thinking processes, and enhance 
conceptual skills needed for effective teaching. Significant interdisciplinary issues are ex- 
plored in seminars. Individually designed artistic or scholarly projects are developed in a 
Teacher Scholar Program. NCCAT was asked by the North Carolina General Assembly to help 
school districts design successful professional development programs to solve locally-iden- 
tified needs and to assist with such initiatives as the North Carolina Teacher Academy which 
focuses on professional development by teachers for teachers. Additionally, groups of teach- 
ers. principals and superintendents come together at NCCAT to openly discuss issues and 
design plans of action in a relaxed congenial setting. They, as do all participants, leave with 
fresh perspectives and a new understanding of their schools, the field of education, and each 
other. 

The center is a part of the University of North Carolina. It is hosted by Western Carolina 
University, Cullowhee. WCU provides physical, fiscal and support services to the center, which 
serves all of North Carolina. 

Intended Outcomes 

The first statewide program of its kind in the nation, the North Carolina Center for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching, is dedicated exclusively to the advancement of teaching as an art and 
a profession and seeks to provide the time, place and framework for intellectual and creative 
renewal of the state’s career teachers. 

Lessons Learned 

The NCCAT experience verifies Michael Fullan’s belief that "significant educational change 
consists of changes in beliefs, teaching style and materials, which can come about only through 
a process of personal development in a social context." The delivery of professional develop- 
ment programming is crucial to its success. Residential programming, which is ideal, is of- 
fered, but there are other important factors. Participants are always treated with trust and 




respect. Each topic has experiential, ethical and moral components, interactive formatting, 
processing and reflective time. Teaching and learning principles are based on adult learning 
theory and sound research. A social context is deliberately included. The teachers become 
learners once again, pursuing interdisciplinary topics and approaches with good teaching 
practices modeled by staff and guest presenters. One area of improvement, however, is in 
better use of state-of-the-art technology in the programs. 

Progress is defined as moving forward or as progression from a simple form to a more com- 
plex one. While retaining current services which involved nearly 3,000 participants in pro- 
grams in 1993-94, the center must continue to move forward. The center staff is focusing on 
increasing participation of men, minorities and teachers in distant parts of the state, offering 
more opportunities for alumni, and enhancing the emphasis on teaching as an art and a 
profession. The center is constantly analyzing resources to accomplish its vision and mission 
and continuing to experiment with shorter formats and locations. An outreach program that 
is vital, visible and versatile is being developed. 

Contact: Ada Setzer, The University of North Carolina, The North Carolina Center for the 
Advancement of Teaching, Cullowhee, NC 28723, Phone 704/293-5202, Fax 704/227-7013 



University of Northern Colorado 

Greeley, Colorado 
Teacher Induction Program 

The Teacher Induction Program is a wide variety of services offered to school districts on a 
contractual basis that will facilitate the growth and development of beginning teachers. The 
program was created as a service to school districts who are required to implement induction 
programs for all beginning teachers. In consultation with local school leaders, it was dear 
that many were not able to meet their new state obligations, thus the university built an array 
of 1 2 options which school districts could acquire from the college to build their own capacity 
through mentor training, bring new teachers into their schools through a partr jrship activity, 
or enter into an arrangement where college faculty serve as external observers and supervi- 
sors. 

Intended Outcomes 

The purpose of this reform is to extend teacher preparation into the first year of teaching 
through a partnership between the College of Education and the local school. The intended 
outcome is a better transition from teacher education into teaching. 

Lessons Learned 

School districts are looking for better ways to partner with the college. The services described 
above have provided them with an opportunity to work with the college in the beginning 
development of their new teachers. Most of the services provided were found to be of interest 
to the local school leaders. 

Contact: Linda Brookhart, University of Northern Colorado, College of Education 
Greeley, CO 80639, Phone 303/351-2546, Fax 303/351-2312 



University of Southern Colorado 

Pueblo, Colorado 

Alliance Dropout Prevention Program 

The Alliance Dropout Prevention (ADP) project is a three-year program designed to establish 
workable alternative education programs for dropout-prc e youth. The program gains strength 
from the unique Educational Alliance of Pueblo between Pueblo School District No. 60 and 
the University of Southern Colorado. The primary goal of the program is to enhance the knowl- 
edge and skills of teachers who have as their primary assignment the education of youth 
identified as "at-risk." Particular emphasis has been placed on applied academics, multicultural 
awareness, principles and processes of total quality management in the classroom, stan- 
dards-based education, cooperative learning, and learning styles. In addition, workshops for 
teachers have included computer-assisted instruction in language arts, mathematics, read- 
ing and social studies. Integral components of the professional development program have 
been Site-Based Shared Decision-Making and Gang Awareness Training. 

The program seeks to establish within the school district dropout prevention and retrieval 
programs that will achieve the goal of retaining and graduating more students, and direct 
resources and activities toward increasing the success of Hispanic students. The ADP pro- 
gram is inducing systemic change in the way the school district serves its Hispanic popula- 
tion by designing successful dropout prevention programs and using models developed else- 
where. Its focus is on student -centered strategies identified in "America's Choices: High Skills 
or Low Wages," and the 1990 "Report of the Commission on the Skills of the American 
Workforce". The ADP program is also linking other reform initiatives and creating a new ca- 
pacity to meet the needs of Hispanic students. 

Another major component is the implementation of a proficiency-based assessment system 
that includes a Certificate of Initial Mastery (CIM) at the lOth grade level. This will permit the 
appropriate placement of students into college preparation programs, occupational/ career 
education, or workforce training and placement. 

Intended Outcomes 

The project seeks to design and deliver professional development programs for building high- 
level teachers and staff. Tne goal is to enhance their capacity to assist at-risk students and 
increase their chances of completing high school and enrolling in postsecondary education. 

Lessons Learned 

The Center for Teaching and Learning has a primary mission of preparing teachers o.f quality 
and distinction. It is an integral component of the Educational Alliance of Pueblo between 
the University of Southern Colorado and the Pueblo School District No. 60. The first distin- 
guishing characteristic of the center is its faculty complement. It includes teacher education 
and academic discipline specialists who serve the center in a variety of roles. These include 
the design and development of a K-16 coordinated curriculum, teaching university courses, 
involvemem: in 15 grants, school-based applied research, student mentor projects, and edu- 
cational technology initiatives. The faculty also includes four curriculum specialists from Dis- 
trict No. 60 assigned full time to the Center for Teaching and Learning. 



This is the context within which the Alliance Dropout Prevention program operates. As in all 
center initiatives, systemic change is a goal of the A»DP. Major challenges include resistance 
to systemic change in both K-12 and higher education, transforming K- 12 and higher educa- 
tion cultures simultaneously, developing reward systems for participating in such a grand 
experiment, and helping people make paradigm shifts to systems thinking. Other challenges 
include varying degrees of time, energy and commitment among the participants. 



Significant progress in resolving these challenges has been made, although the magnitude of 
the transformation, differences between K-12 and university cultures, and the difficulty of 
coordinating many successful projects promises to consume time and energy for a significant 
period of time. In summary, the ADP Program is proud of its successes, while realizing that 
the magnitude of change being proposed and the major shifts in mindsets are taking much 
more time than anticipated. Still, there is a clear focus and constancy of purpose that will 
serve the project well over the long term. 

Contact. Lawrence W. Barnes, University of Southern Colorado, 2200 Bonforte Blvd 
Pueblo, CO, Phone 719/549-2681, Fax 719/549-2247, Internet 
BYRNES@STARBURST.USCOLO.EDU 

The University of Wisconsin^ Whitewater 

Whitewater, Wisconsin 

Beginning Teacher Assistance Program 

Mentoring programs for beginning teachers address their continuing professional develop- 
ment needs at an especially critical time in their career, just when they begin to set a profes- 
sional trajectory that may last for 30 or more years. More than offering an alternative to the 
"sink-or-swim” approach to beginning teacher induction that has unfortunately characterized 
the occupation of teaching for years, the Beginning Teacher Assistance Program helps begin- 
ning teachers to “come up to speed" more quickly and with less reliance on learning only 
through experience. 

Participation in the program is voluntary for beginning teachers and mentors. Mentors take a 
graduate course in the principles of mentoring, with the option of taking an advanced course. 
Beginning teachers enroll in a graduate course. Beginning teacher/mentor teams meet weekly, 
make classroom visits and attend monthly meetings at the university. Beginning teachers 
also complete a Professional Development lournal. The monthly meetings enable the begin- 
ning teachers and mentors to meet with each other outside of their workday and to network 
with other teachers employed in different districts. Meetings generally include a presentation 
on a topic of interest to the participants. Some topics are practical (e.g , Parent/ Teacher 
Communications), while others are more theoretical (e g.. Research on Effective Teaching). 
Each team meets at least once each semester with a program consultant who serves as a link 
between the participants and the program director and the university resources to which he 
or she has access. Finally, teams can apply for a small grant for professional development 
activities (e g., attending a conference). An Advisory Council, including former participants, 
principals and superintendents, provides the director with an important forum for ensuring 
the program, s responsiveness to the needs of participants. 



Intended Outcomes 

The intended outcome of the Beginning Teacher Assistance Program is to provide small to 
medium-sized school districts with a high quality university-based mentoring program for 
beginning K-12 teachers. 

Lessons Learned 

The Beginning Teacher Assistance Program proves that it is possible to make a difference in a 
beginning teacher's early experiences, substituting a costly "trial by fire" with a system of 
support both within and outside the school that eases the beginner’s transition from a stu- 
dent of teaching to a teacher of students. Expecting excellent teachers to be successful men- 
tors without adequate preparation for the mentor role is unreasonable. Mentoring is an excit- 
ing, but new role for most teachers; one requiring familiarity with an established knowledge 
base (e.g,, stages of teacher development, andragogy) and a well-defined set of skills (e g., 
systematic observation of teaching, conferencing skills). Mentors derive at least as much benefit 
with respect to their own professional development as do their proteges. 

Teachers and their mentors should be identified well in udvance of the school year, and be- 
ginning mentor training activities should begin much earlier. However, the Beginning Teacher 
Assistance Program serves real beginning teachers in real schools, and actual hiring practices 
prohibit commencing program activities at a more ideal time. One other area of change the 
program is exploring is collaborating with a local educational service agency to broaden par- 
ticipation in the program. 

Contact: Tom Gansec, The University of Wisconsin-Whitewater. Office of Field Experiences, 
Whitewater, W1 53190, Phone 414/472-1 123, Fax 414/472-5716. Internet 
GanseiT@uwwvax.uww.edu 
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West Chester University 

West Chestiir, Pennsylvania 
Educator Internship Program 

The focus of the Educator Internship Program is to provide meaningful professional develop- 
ment opportunities to practicing educators. It is especially designed for experienced educa- 
tors who have several years of teaching experience and relatively little recent or direct experi- 
ence with occupations outside the educational system. 

As a collaborative effort of the Berks County Intermediate Unit and the School of Education, 
the project places elementary and secondary education classroom teachers and counselors 
in internship positions with businesses and industries in the community. Each intern is as- 
signed a mentor from the host company; together they develop a learning contract, which is 
an individualized plan for the internship experience. The interns, with the direction and sup- 
port from their mentors, work on projects forthe company on a full time schedule four days a 
week. Interns also meet with program staff and a professor from the university one day a week 
to discuss their placement experiences and current issues in business and industry which 
impact education. These sessions also provide an opportunity to examine the internship ex- 
perience and to share ideas related to the development of instructional and curriculum appli- 
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cations for their classrooms. Interns also develop a list of employment skills and opportuni- 
ties by interviewing the human resource professionals at the internship site. Interns prepare 
a curriculum application which includes an analysis of the outcomes, skills, and concepts to 
be developed in their classroom students. The curriculum application also includes a de- 
scription of the new content, methods, activities, resources, and materials to be used to ef- 
fect student outcomes. 

Intended Outcomes 

The Educator Internship Program provides opportunities for classroom teachers and counse- 
lors to participate in a summer internship in business and industry to develop an under- 
standing of the current labor market and necessary skills and abilities to succeed in the world 
of work; to develop an awareness of the impact of technology on the workplace; to develop 
applications in the academic curriculum relevant to the world of work; and to build school/ 
community relationships. The teachers impart this information to their students to better 
prepare them for the world of work. The project also attempts to develop in participants a 
renewed commitment to the roles of public education and the teaching profession. 

Lessons Learned 

The primary goal of the project has been cleariy documented in the range of curriculum appli- 
cations that have been developed over the seven years of operation. Perhaps equally signifi- 
cant, however, has been the impact on individual educators and their renewed commitment 
to the teaching profession. This outcome is most apparent for the most experienced class- 
room teachers. The internship program also contributes to building meaningful relationships 
between the public schools and the business community. The involvement of the university 
provides resources for curriculum development and also adds credibility to the professional 
development component of the program, particularly in the view of public chool administra- 
tors. While similar projects have provided opportunities for classroom teachers through the 
involvement of public schools and businesses or universities and businesses, the three-way 
partnership seems to have the greatest potential for a sustained and valued experience for 
classroom teachers and the community. At the same time, three-way partnerships are more 
complex to manage and also more demanding in terms of sustaining support. For example, 
the effectiveness of the project manager from the local educational agency is fundamental in 
recruiting classroom teachers and also securing internship placements. Similarly, experience 
has shown that the interest, support, and abilities of the university professor are critical in- 
gredients in sustaining and enhancing the project. 

Contact: lames Pugil, West Chester University, School of Education, West Chester, PA19383, 
Phone 6 1 0/436-2 1 92 , Fax 6 1 0/436-3 1 02 



Winona State University 

Rochester, Minnesota 
Graduate Induction Program 

The Graduate Induction Program is a successful K- 1 2/university partnership between Winona 
State University and the Rochester Public School District. The major goals of the program 
include providing support to 18 first-year elementary teachers (graduate fellows), enhancing 
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the clinical supervision of student teachers through the use of veteran practitioners (clinical 
supervisors), and providing veteran teachers with professional growth opportunities. 

Each graduate fellow assumes full responsibility for an elementary classroom. During two 
summers and three academic quarters, he or she receives a fellowship and tuition waivers for 
credits leading to a Masters of Science in Education. Throughout the year, each graduate 
fellow receives support from a clinical supervisor The support received is designed to assist 
the graduate fellow with challenges specific to the beginning teacher. 

During their two-year period as clinical supervisors, veteran teachers are released from the 
classroom on a full-time basis to work with the graduate fellows and student teachers. They 
are provided with professional growth opportunities, including time and money to attend 
national conferencesAvorkshops and tuition waivers for advanced graduate work. They also 
have the opportunity to get into 16 elementary school buildings in the district, enabling them 
to observe a variety of teaching styles and organizational patterns. 

For the school district, the program serves as a mechanism for providing veteran teachers 
with an opportunity to grow professionally over a two-year period. From the standpoint of the 
university, the program is a vehicle for supporting the development and growth of pre-service 
and first-year teachers. 

Intended Outcomes 

The intended outcomes of this program are to induct first -year elementary teachers into the 
profession, to provide a professional growth experience for veteran teachers, and to strengthen 
the supervision of student teachers. 

Lessons Learned 

Each group of 18 graduate fellows is uniquely different, but because they spend 15 months 
together, they become a very close knit group. Feedback indicates that it is difficult for teach- 
ers to make the transition back to the classroom after being out of the classroom for a two- 
year period. The program experience reveals that it is important to involve all stakeholders 
from the beginning in the planning stages of a program. 

If beginning again, the program staff would get to know each graduate fellow on an individual 
basis earlier in their fellowship year. In the past two yea;s, the graduate fellows have been 
writing journals on a weekly basis for the program director. This has provided some worth- 
while information regarding each graduate fellow. Group discussions regarding students' dy- 
namics with other students should begin early and continue throughout the program. Expe- 
rience indicates that the building principals should be involved early during program plan- 
ning and development, which would provide for better communication and ownership of the 
program. Finally, a formal support program to help the veteran teachers returning to the 
classroorn after serving as clinical supervisors should be developed. 

CoHtflct: Lora Knutson, Winona State University, Educational Service Center, 334 16th Street 
SE, Rochester, MN 55904, Phone 507/287-2194, Fax 507/281-6261 
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Alternative Routes to Licensure 



Black Hills State University 

SpearfUh, South Dakota 
Middle School Education Major 

The purpose of the middle school education major is to provide an opportunity for students 
and faculty to respond to the educational needs of the middle level students (grades 5-8). The 
curriculum addresses and focuses on the “in between-agers” and their specific needs. The 
undergraduates in this program are exposed to a variety of curriculum models, but concen- 
trate on the interdisciplinary curriculum, the thematic umt approach, and teaming for plan- 
ning and implementation. The program establishes continuity of theory and practice between 
the primary grades (K-4) and secondary school (9- 1 2). Through this program the future teacher 
can facilitate the introduction and adoption of needed innovations, research and quality stan- 
dards in every phase of schooling for the early adolescent child. The program emphasizes 
developing teaching skills to help the middle school learner become life-long learners (e.g.. 
critical thinking, inferring, generalizing), to cope with their personal development, and to 
introduce organized knowledge, i.e., establish opportunities to expand and experience major 
ideas and subjects. 

Intended outcomes 

In the state of South Dakota and many other states, in order to become a certified middle 
school teacher, one must first be certified as an elementary or secondary teacher. The middle 
school education major provides a program of study that centers on the middle school phi- 
losophy and teaching methodologies which leads to immediate licensure. 

Lessons learned 

In developing this program of study, views were obtained from the middle school teachers, 
parents and staff, involvement of the stakeholders in developing this pre-service major is 
critical. The formation of advisory groups and panels are essential for suggestions and review 
of curriculum. Extensive research was performed to determine what constitutes a successful 
middle school program and what teachers should know before they begin their careers as a 
middle school teacher. 

Contact: Charles Schad, Black Hills State University, College of Education. University Station 
Box 9053, Spearfish, South Dakota 57799, Phone 605/642-6550 



California State University, Hayward 

Hayward, California 

California State University» Hayward-New Haven Partnership Program 

The CSUH-New Haven Partnership Program teachers are provided a route to certification 
which is neither university nor school district dominated, but is a program in which responsi- 
bility for their preparation is shared equally by both institutions. The program is fully accred- 
ited by the California Commission on Teacher Credentialing. 



While a number of California school districts are now authorized to train their own teachers 
(district interns), CSU Hayward and the New Haven Unified School District decided to join 
forces to recruit and select students, to plan and teach the courses, and to mentor the candi- 
dates. All students are placed, whether as student teachers or as (employed) interns, in the 
secondary schools of the district, along with a master teacher (for student teachers) or a 
partner teacher (for interns). The students in the program become true members of the fac- 
ulty of the schools to which they are assigned— beginning several days before the students 
arrive in September and extending to the end of the year. They also participate fully in faculty 
meetings, curriculum planning groups, and in-service training programs. All course work is 
held at 4:30 p.m.. The course work, being co-planned between the institutions, can be par- 
ticularly responsive to the kinds of issues which present themselves in the district's class- 
rooms. Because students can be gainfully employed in the district, many candidates from 
diverse backgrounds who would not be afford to attend a training program for a full year 
without employment are able to attend. 

Intended Outcomes 

In the CSUH-New Haven Partnership Program, the school district and CSU Hayward jointly 
recruit, select, educate and place secondary teachers from varied backgrounds for the schools 
of the New Haven Unified School District (Union City, Calif.). Course work is co-planned and 
co-taught by university and school district personnel and takes place in the school district. 

Lessons learned 

If the university and school district were to create the program again, a longer lead time 
would be built in before beginning student recruitment, probably one full academic year. The 
university and the district can plan a richer training program for new teachers than either 
could have produced alone. 

Conlacl. Ioanna Dee Servatius, California State University-Hayward, 25800 Carlos Bee Blvd., 
Hayward, CA 94542-3077, Phone 510/888-4631, Fax 510/888-4632, Internet 
jservati@csuhayward.edu 



Christopher Newport University 

Newport News, Virginia 
Alternative Licensure 

By re-sequencing some courses and allowing students to take an entire semester of educa- 
tion courses, the university was able to provide a one-year alternative licensure program for 
those students who came to campus with an earned degree in a liberal arts or science degree 
and who were seeking licensure in middle or secondary school. These students can take one 
semester of education courses ( 18 semester hours) and then an internship semester with two 
additional courses ( 16 hours) and still complete all the requirements for licensure. 

Intended Outcomes 

The university wanted to prepare teachers in the arts and sciences through an alternative 
licensure program, making it both feasible and affordable, thereby increasing the number of 
teachers to meet schools’ needs. 
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Lessons Learned 

The program demonstrates that there are students who meet minimum entrance require- 
ments and can accomplish this licensure in an academic year. The university would like to see 
the program extended to one calendar year to spread out the courses and not have such an 
intensive two semesters. Being able to shift a couple of courses to a summer semester would 
lighten the load for the students. The university would also like to continue to limit enroll- 
ments to middle and secondary teachers; an elementary program could not be effectively 
completed in two semesters. 

Contact: Linda R. Sanders. Christopher Newport University. Education Department. Newport 
News. VA 23606. Phone 804/594-7930. Fax 804/594-7862 



Georgia State University 

Atlanta, Georgia 

Alternative Preparation Program in Early Childhood Education 

The Early Childhood Education Alternative Preparation Program (ECEAPP) is a field-based 
master's degree program designed to facilitate entry into the teaching profession for indi- 
viduals with a baccalaureate or higher degree in an area otherthan education. The length and 
level (master's) of the program are incentives to attract mid-career changers, males and mi- 
norities. 

The ECEAPP is for initial teacher licensure. It is conducted in partnership with four school 
systems. Student selection is based on GPA. GRE score, writing score, an interview, and let- 
ters of recommendation. Teachers and/or administrators from the school systems and ECE 
faculty are in interview teams and make final selections. 

During the summer, students enroll in child development, social foundations, and special 
education. From the day teachers report to work (mid-August), students are in two different 
schools three days a week while taking content methods courses on campus two days a week. 
During winter and spring quarters, students are placed in full time field experiences in two 
different schools. Each student has urban and suburban experiences at the kindergarten and 
two other grade levels (1-5). University classes meet two nights a week. 

For certification in early childhood education, individuals with a college degree traditionally 
had to enroll in the two-year undergraduate teacher education program. This alternative pro- 
gram allows a cohort group of those individuals to engage in a year-long intensive master's 
program for earning teacher licensure. 

The ECEAPP is an intensive program providing a continuous blend of academic theory and 
classroom practice. The partnership school systems seek out program graduates for teaching 
positions. . 0 ^ 

Intended Outcomes 

The program seeks to attract persons exploring mid-career changes, males and minorities 
into the teaching profession, even though these individuals have degrees in fields otherthan 



education. The field-based experience, the strurturing of the program, and the completion of 
a master's degree are all important incentives. 

Lessons Learned 

The program is in its fourth year. Each year, the faculty review and refine it. The most impor- 
tant lesson has been how much preparation students need for working in inner city schools. 
To accomplish this task, the social foundations course includes considerable content focused 
on urban schools and children of poverty and multicultural issues. Another essential pro- 
gram component is communication between the university and school systems. One faculty 
member coordinates the program including dealing with student problems and dealing with 
school-based educators. 

The program is somewhat expensive in that students pay for 60 quarter hours of tuition and 
are unable to work for pay. Funding for stipends should be sought. The program has been 
relatively successful in recruiting males and minorities (20 percent of the students in the first 
three cohorts, as opposed to 8 percent in the traditional program); reducing program costs 
could increase those numbers. 

Research on the program indicates that it is enrolling and graduating students whose quality 
is comparable to or higher than the traditional students' quality. 

Contact: Edith Guyton. Georgia State University. Department of Early Childhood Education. 
Atlanta. GA 30303. Phone 404/651-2584. Fax 404/651-1495. Internet 
eceemg@gsugsi2.gsu.edu 



Jacksonville State University 

Jacksonville, Alabama 

Alternative Teacher Preparation in Emotional Conflict 

The Alternative Emotional Conflict program includes 39 graduate hours for teacher certifica- 
tion. Students enrolled in the program in spring 1991, were the first to complete the intern- 
ship. It was discovered during the internship that alternative students felt less prepared to 
meet the academic and social challenges of the classroom than traditional undergraduates 
completing the internship at the same time. Alternative students indicated that an imbal- 
ance existed between methodology and practical requirements. 

A follow-up study of the alternative and traditional students in emotional conflict was con- 
ducted for program evaluation purposes. Although alternative students were rated high by 
public school cooperating teachers, they expressed concern regarding too few methods courses 
and practicum experiences before the internship semester. 

Based on the results of the year-long qualitative study (including interviews and surveys of 
alternative and undergraduate emotional conflict students), undergraduate methods and 
practicum were added to the alternative program as undergraduate deficiencies. A second 
study will be conducted when the current students enrolled in alternative programs in emo- 
tional conflict complete internship requirements in the fall 1995. 



Intended outcomes 

Teacher education reform must result in programs designed to prepare teachers to meet aca- 
demic and social challenges of the classroom of the nineties. While alternative teacher edu- 
cation programs are a popular means for teacher preparation, there must exist a balance 
between academic coursework and actual application or practicum experiences. 

Lessons learned 

Although most alternative students are older, more mature, and beginning second careers, 
many appear to be apprehensive about their abilities to meet the demands and challenges of 
the classroom of today. Most are willing to invest in additional coursework and practice if the 
experiences result in better preparation. 

Students enrolled in the traditional undergraduate emotional conflict programs appear to be 
more confident in their teaching abilities. Based on interviews and surveys, this confidence 
can be directly attributed to methods courses and 600 plus hours of clinical experiences in a 
variety of public school settings. 

Individuals responsible for the design of programs in teacher education should be cognizant 
of the importance of existing balances between methods course requirements and practicum. 
A well qualified teacher must experience this programming balance for successful, exemplary 
teaching to occur. 

Contact: Cynthia Harper, lacksonville State University. Curriculum and Instruction, 313 Ramona 
Wood Building, lacksonville, Alabama 36265, Phone 205/782-5841, Fax 205/782-5169 



Northern Arizona University 

Flagstaff, Arizona 

The DeWitt-Wallace/NAU/Peace Corps Fellows Program 

Returned Peace Corps volunteers are admitted into the program and provided with an orien- 
tation to life and the educational system on Indian reservations. They then secure special 
two-year (nonrenewable) teaching certificates which allow them to obtain teaching positions 
on one of the numerous Indian reservations in the state. The university assists them in secur- 
ing these positions. Fellows then work on the campus for three consecutive summer terms to 
attain the credits needed to earn full and regular certification. While Fellows are working in 
schools, the NAU campus contacts them monthly. Fellows also return to campus once each 
term for an on-campus seminar. Special consultants and advisors also provide support to the 
Fellows. 

Intended Outcomes 

The goals of this project are to provide an alternative route to teacher licensure for selected 
students who are returned Peace Corps volunteers and to provide service to Native American 
students and their families. 



Lessons Learned 

Students entering the teaching profession following this alternative route are quite capable 
of providing high quality services to children and families. Because of the success of this 
program, the university is interested in examining other alternative approaches to teacher 
preparation and certification. To improve the program, increased the connection between 
Fellows and the campus {e.g., e-mail, Internet, etc.) and more on-site consultation are being 
planned. 

Contact: Sam Minner, Northern Arizona University, Box 5774, Flagstaff, AZ 86011 , Phone 602/ 
523-7114, Fax 602/523-1929 



State University of New York, College at Cortland 

Cortland, New York 

Post Baccalaureate Certification in Secondary Social Studies 

This program is important because of the need for teacher education programs to provide 
avenues for people who have the necessary academic background, the necessary personality 
and character traits, and the necessary motivation for teaching to become prepared to teach 
in as short a time as possible. These people do not have the luxury of taking a series of 
education courses overtime to become certified. Unlike traditional programs, Cortland s Pro- 
fessional Semester program requires them to sacrifice only one semester in their quest for 
teacher certification. 



Cortland's Professional Semester eschews a course structure in favor of an intensive, inte- 
grated period of study. The semester is broken into three parts, a six-week instructional pe- 
riod prior to student teaching, an eight-week student teaching period, and a two-week in- 
struction period following student teaching. 

The program is based on the belief that the information beginning teachers need to know 
about education and the teaching/learning process has a unity which is best understood if 
presented as an integrated whole; that students are most highly motivated to learn about 
teaching when consumed by the anxious realization that in a few weeks they will be teaching; 
that an intensive, total immersion program better allows for the creation of a supportive 
classroom environment; that instruction in teaching is more valuable when students can pre- 
pare unit and lesson plans for specific classes; that information about teaching is most effi- 
ciently presented and most thoroughly learned by capitalizing on the workshop mode of in- 
struction; and that the best time for people preparing to teach to reflect upon and inquire 
about issues relating to teaching is in the period immediately following student teaching. 



Intended Outcomes 

The major outcome is that this program allows people of various ages from a variety of work 
backgrounds who wish to become prepared to teach secondary school social studies and who 
have a baccalaureate degree with a major in one of the social sciences (psychology excepted) 
and who meet the state requirements for knowledge of a foreign language and study in ado- 



lescent development, to join undergraduates in an immersion certification program in sec- 
ondary social studies. They participate in Cortland’s highly successful undergraduate Profes- 
sional Semester in Secondary Social Studies. A second outcome is that the entire quality of 
the program, for both post-baccalaureate and undergraduate students, has been enhanced 
as a result of the maturity, motivation and commitment these people have brought to the 
program. 

Lessons Learned 

A Professional Semester format for preparing secondary school teachers works very well. Stu- 
dent evaluations of the program made upon the immediate conclusion of the program have 
been universally laudatory. Written and oral comments from former students, cooperating 
teachers and administrators have been similarly laudatory. The vast majority of students in- 
dicate that the Professional Semester has been the best educational experience of their lives. 
Perhaps because of this, the project staff are able to draw upon graduates of the program and 
others familiar with the excellence of the program to provide half-day presentations on par- 
ticular items relating to teaching, assisting the program in remaining on the cutting edge of 
educational practice. 

The project demonstrates that post-baccalaureate students bring a maturity and motivation 
to their study which challenges and energizes the undergraduate students. One of the things 
now done differently is that postbaccalaureate students are no longer accepted on a first- 
come, first- served basis. Rather, they must now compete for the limited number of slots 
available, raising the overall quality of the program. 

Contact: Roger Sipher, State University of New York, College at Cortland. Box 2000, SUNY, 
Cortland. Cortland. New York 13045. Phone 607/753-2067. Fax 607/753-5999 



Tarleton State University 

Stephenville, Texas 

The Tarlton Model of Accelerated Teaching (TMATE) 

Tarleton State University is situated in Stephenville, Texas, a relatively rural area in the cen- 
tral part of the state. The university has a long tradition of on-going, collaborative work with 
the many small, rural schools in its service area. (There are over 200 rural districts within a 
125 mile radius of the university.) In response to needs of these districts to secure teachers in 
high-need areas such as math, science and special education, TSU developed the TMATE 
program in partnership with a consortium of these rural school districts. 



Opportunities in the TMATE program are broadly disseminated in area newspapers and pro- 
fessional newsletters. Potential candidates must hold the bachelor's degree and meet rigor- 
ous GPA requirements. After undergoing a consultation/screening process by TMATE staff 
during the late spring, candidates interview with participating TMATE districts to secure the 
paid full-year, full-time teaching internship which comprises the "core" of this accelerated 
teaching program. Interns then participate in a 12-semester credit hour summer instructional 
block held on the TSU campus. Block courses concentrate on instructional design, teaching 
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methodology and classroom management. Interns practice teach at this time in the SAIL 
program, a special summer enrichment program for K-8 students. After the pre-assignment 
block, interns assume full-time teaching duties. They are closely supervised in this teaching 
assignment by an assigned school-based mentor, as well as a university supervisor. Interns 
return to campus during the internship year for a series of weekend seminars. After the full 
year of teaching, intents participate in the post-internship block, which serves as a “finishing 
school' for these young teachers and prepares them to take the licenser examination. 

Intended Outcomes 

The TK/IATE program was developed to identify a cadre of capable young professionals and to 
provide these individuals an opportunity to enter the teaching profession by participating in 
an accelerated, field-based teacher preparation program. The intent was to enlarge and diver- 
sify the pool of candidates available to the teaching profession, especially in high-need disci- 
plines such as math, science and special education. 

Lessons Learned 

The TMATE program was the first university-based program in the state, and has consistently 
received accolades as one of the state's best performers among alternative certification pro- 
grams. in its eight years of existence, TMATE had almost 400 interns complete the program, 
and as of the 1993-94 school year, almost 93 percent of these young teachers had been per- 
manently placed in rural school districts. In 1993, the program was recognized by the Na- 
tional Association of Teacher Educators as one of the nation's Distinguished Programs in 
Teacher Education. 

During the 1993-94 academic term, TMATE staff conducted a comprehensive evaluation of 
the program. The results were most helpful in underscoring the tremendous success of the 
program as perceived by past participants and employing school districts. This assessment 
has also guided refinements in the program. As a result of the evaluation, several modifica- 
tions have been made in the financial structure of the program, the course structure of post- 
internship classes, and a new program area in bilingual education was targeted for develop- 
ment. 



Contact: Ronnie Sheppard, Tarleton State University. Box T-02 10 Tarletc, Stephenville. Texas 
76402, Phone 817/968-9089. Fax 817/968-9525 



The University of Maryland Baltimore County 

Baltimore, Maryland 

Post Baccalaureate Teacher Education Program 

The UMBC Post Baccalaureate Teacher Education Program is a Maryland State Department of 
Education-approved graduate program for individuals who hold baccalaureate degrees. The 
program is an alternative track in the master's degree program which includes courses of 
study in ESOL/Bilingual Instructional Systems, Early Childhood, Elementary, and numerous 
Secondary certification areas. 



The program is designed for graduate teacher certification within the regular master's degree 
program. This is not a Masters of Arts in Teaching Program. The certification portion of the 
program consists of the core requirements for the degree and special elective courses for 
teacher certification. Teacher candidates typically complete the requirements for certification 
first, obtain a teaching position, and then complete the remaining requirements for the Mas- 
ter of Arts degree. The design is flexible and requires a mandatory practicum in schools each 
semester. Courses are hv^ld evenings. Candidates can complete the program in as few as three 
semesters and take as long as three years. 

Intended Outcomes 

The Post Baccalaureate Teacher Education Program provides opportunities for persons with 
a bachelor's degree to obtain teaching certification while working toward a master's degree. 
The program is designed to accommodate needs of career changers, late deciders, and per- 
sons planning an early retirement. 

Lessons Learned 

The program attracts high quality students with mean GPA of 3,4, Its flexible design accom- 
modates needs of career changers, but its rigorous requirements for teaching field compe- 
tency prove to be an asset for employment. The program integrates theory and practice. The 
instructional systems development focus improves professional decision making. The pro- 
gram continues to evolve through formative and summative evaluation with candidates. 

Contact: David B. Young. The University of Maryland Baltimore County. 5401 Wilkens Avenue, 
Baltimore. MD 21228, Phone 410/455-2465. Fax 410/455-3986. internet: 
DAVID_YOUNG@UMBCADMN.BlTNET 



The University of Texas at San Antonio 

San Antonio, Texas 

Master of Education in Curriculum and Instruction (MAECIT) 

The MAECIT Program prepares nontraditional students for licensure in a nontraditional pro- 
gram. In an effort to meet a community need for recruiting teachers who can successfully 
auu.ess the challenges of teaching poverty children with diverse cultures and needs in San 
Antonio and surrounding areas, the MAECIT Program provides a process for training a select 
population of applicants. These applicants, returning Peace Corps volunteers, retiring mili- 
tary personnel, and local minorities bring successful and unique work and life experiences to 
a second career in teaching. The program qualifies as an alternative route to licensure be- 
cause it is a graduate rather than an undergraduate or post baccalaureate program. It quali- 
fies as an alternative route also because the course work is designed to be completed both for 
the master's degree and licensure. 



The MAECIT Program is a two-year program in partnership with the Peace Corps and area 
school districts. Participants work toward a master’s degree in education with elementary 
certification. Within the certification process, participants can select a specialization in ei- 
ther reading or early childhood education. A total of 39 hours of course work is required. 
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Students make a commitment to spend two years in a participatingdistrict. Students proceed 
through the program as a cohort, beginning with the summer term. Students complete 12 
hours the first summer and interview for employment in participating school districts. During 
the fall and spring of the first school year, they take six semester hours each semester in 
addition to their teaching responsibilities. During the second summer semester, 12 addi- 
tional hours are taken, completing requirements for the master's degree. During the second 
school year, students complete an additional three hours needed for their certification spe- 
cialization. 

The first cohort of the MAECIT Program was initiated in June 1994. At the present time, 16 
participants are teaching in four participating school districts in grade levels ranging from 
kindergarten through eighth grade. Eleven participants are specializing in reading and five in 
early childhood education. 

Intended Outcomes 

The MAECIT Program will prepare teachers to teach in elementary grades in inner city schools 
in the San Antonio area . It will enable cohorts of returning Peace Corps volunteers, retiring 
military personnel, and local minorities who have a bachelor’s degree in a field other than 
education to earn a master’s degree in education and elementary certification in a program 
designed to meet the needs of participants and educational needs of inner city children in 
the San Antonio area. 

Lessons Learned 

Many lessons have been learned through the experiences of the first MAECIT cohort. A first 
surprise was the insecurity and apprehension of participants as they anticipated teaching the 
first few weeks of school. Although some of the candidates had masters degrees in other 
fields and had experienced success in their first profession, they were apprehensive about 
their ability to be good teachers. No matter how carefully the summer program was planned 
to ensure that they were prepared adequately, they felt that more and/or different experi- 
ences could have been provided. In addition, interns were surprised by the complexity of the 
classroom and the multitude of teaching responsibilities, it was difficult initially for them to 
understand teaching as an interactive process within a carefully designed environment, rather 
than their original simplistic notion of delivery of content. 

The project also revealed that the anticipated expectation of school needs for teachers were 
different from the reality. The original program offered an additional general elementary edu- 
cation option. As work with school districts began, it was found that the most pressing need 
is for bilingual and reading teachers. These priorities need to be considered for future co- 
horts. 

When selecting the first cohort of participants, personal interviews were not included as part 
of the process, partly because of time constraints, and partly because of expenses that would 
be incurred by applicants from distant states. As a result of some of the difficulties encoun- 
tered by the first group of participants, it would seem that a personal interview is essential. 
Moreover, more attention needs to be paid to personal history factors that can impede suc- 
cess in a rigorous program that is delivered in a concentrated period of time. 
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Contact: Sue C. Wortham, The University of Texas at San Antonio, Division of Education, 6900 
North Loop 1604 Blest, San Antonio, TX 78249-0654, Phone 210/691-4148, Fax 210/691-5148 



University of Wisconsin-Parkside 

Kenosha, Wisconsin 

The Clinical Dimensions of Teacher Education: Experimental Certification of Ethnic 
Colleagues for the Elementary Classroom (EC3) Program 

More and more attention is being given to the fact that a large percentage of students are 
growing up in female-dominated homes, which suggests that more attention must be given 
to including males at the elementary teaching level which was previously dominated by fe- 
males as well. Nationally more teachers of color are needed at all levels, particularly at the 
elementary level, which is crucial to the development of students. This program provides an 
integrated, multicultural curriculum delivered in an atypical time pattern as a way of attract- 
ing more males and more minorities to teacher certification at the elementary level. 

Students with a bachelor's degree, who belong to a designated racial group or are males, who 
have demonstrated an interest in young people through volunteer or extracurricular activi- 
ties, and who are willing to work in grades 1 -5, are admitted through a rather stringent admis- 
sion process to the EC3 program (Experimental Certification of Ethnic Colleagues for the 
Elementary Classroom). Students complete six integrated modules which are team taught by 
faculty and school district personnel and complete a s'mester of student teaching. The pro- 
gram is completed in 15 months, which provides a Wisconsin license to teach in grades 1-6. 
Students must agree to work for at least three years in Southeastern Wisconsin or Northern 
Illinois. 

Intended Outcomes 

This reform provides a fast-track alternative for males interested in teaching at the 1-6 level 
and is particularly designed to attract individuals of color who may wish to change profes- 
sions and enter teaching at the elementary level. 

Lessons l-eamed 

The greatest difficulty with this reform movement is finding financial assistance for adults 
who have families and cannot afford to quit their positions. More effort needs to be given to 
obtaining financial assistance for this project from the ethnic communities. 

Contact: Barbara ). Shade, University of Wisconsin-Parkside, Box 2000, 900 Wood Road, 
Kenosha, W1 53141-2000, Phone 414/595-2569, Fax 414/595-2602 
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Western Washington University 

Bellingham, Washington 

Seattle Urban Teacher Education Program 

This program is a five-quarter, 60 credit hour certification effort. Candidates must be current 
Seattle School District employees who hold a B.A./B.S. from an accredited university with an 
endorsable academic major. A demographic breakdown of participants finds close to one- 
half of the students to be African American-, one-third Asian, Hispanic, or Native American; 
and the balance of the participants to be Caucasian. Approximately 60 percent of the group 
are male. The district agrees to employ successful graduates, who receive service credit to 
pay back scholarship funds. Curriculum teams of district and university faculty work coopera- 
tively to develop and deliver course v. rk. A districtAWoodring College of Education/student 
advisory group provides on-going evaluation of all program components. Additionally, each 
coui-se is individually evaluated by faculty and students. Faculty meet regularly to chart stu- 
dent progress, discuss course content, and make appropriate program adjustments. Theory 
and foundations courses are combined, facilitating a maximum forum for teacher candidates 
to interact with current school district practitioners and Woodring College of Education fac- 
ulty. Experimental course numbering maximizes program flexibility. Methods classes are pro- 
vided in an integrated block and laboratory/ practicum experiences are held where student 
teaching takes place, giving the teacher candidates maximum and specific on-the-job train- 
ing. Program graduates mentor current program participants, providing invaluable support 
and an on-going program evaluation. 

Intended Outcomes 

The program is designed to provide an elementary teacher certification program reflecting 
the unique needs of an urban student population and responsive to minority teacher prepa- 
ration candidates. It further intends to provide school district scholarship support for quali- 
fied, upwardly mobile, minority Seattle School District employees interested in moving into 
an elementary teaching position from a variety of classified assignments. 

Lessons Learned 

This project has been extremely productive, with graduates doing exceptionally well in their 
first year of teaching. Preparations for a third cycle are underway. This district-funded ap- 
proach, with a concentrated curriculum which is particularly sensitive to the students cultural 
expectations, attracts minority applicants and provides for their success. 

in the first cycle students were allowed to complete some course prerequisites during the 
first and second quarters of the project while accomplishing program requirements as well. 
This was found to have an impact on student success. Currently, all prerequisites must be 
fully satisfied before applicants are admitted. 



Initial methods course offerings assumed that program participants could move immediately 
to current teaching methodology, it became evident that participants still need traditional 
skills and a solid conventional planning background before moving from a basic approach to 
more innovative teaching. Course content has been modified to provide this support. 

Early student teaching experiences closely involved Seattle School District personnel in the 
final evaluation process. It was discovered that public school supervising personnel needed 
mentoring during student teaching supervision to facilitate a close articulation between course 
instruction and the field practicum. Therefore, current students will be supervised by univer- 
sity personnel. 

Contact: Larrene Shannons, Western Washington University, Woodring College of Education, 
Center for Regional Services, Miller Hall 310A, Bellinqham, WA 98223, Phone 206/650-3315, 
Fax 206/650-3486, Internet larri@henson.cc.wwu.edu 
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Changing Role, Responsibilities 
and Reward Systems for Faculty 
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James Madison University 

Harrisonburg, Virginia 

Breaking the Mold in Teacher Education 

The early childhood and middle education programs at the university were completely re- 
structured to offer a seamless web of learning through carefully articulated skills and content 
in a spiral curricula format. The curricula reflects an efficient streamlining and realignment of 
program content to end the fragmentation and duplication that often characterizes pre-ser- 
vice programs. It contains well developed content and skill strands in technology, parent and 
community partnerships, Issues of multiculturalism and diversity, and classroom manage- 
ment, A portfolio tracking system for documenting and reporting student progress is an inte- 
gral component that meshes well with the experiential emphasis of the program. 

Delivery of instruction is In unique units of time and experience, rather than in the traditional 
credit-I’or-contact model, thereby providing for more flexible and relevant use of student time. 
Thus, vhe traditional three-credit, three-hour courses are replaced with more flexible block 
scheduling that is detached from credit values but linked with specific learning activities in a 
variety of formats in large and small group as well as individual efforts. The program as a 
whole carries a block of credits on a continuum of experiences offering greater content and 
skill development in a more flexible time frame, with increased interactions between student 
and faculty for dialogue, feedback and mentoring. Team teaching exposes students to a vari- 
ety of perspectives and pedagogical approaches. 

Intended Outcomes 

In response to the mandated changes in higher education that address the issues of deliver- 
ing content efficiently, serving an expanding student body with existing or minimal increases 
in resources, and creating programs that expeditiously offer excellence in education, as well 
as a commitment to enhancing the pre-service preparation of teachers, this project has rede- 
signed. redefined and revitalized teacher preparation to fully mesh all of the vital Informa- 
tion. skills and issues surrounding the field into a p ogram that is an integrated, cohesive 
whole that breaks the traditional boundaries of time/effort relationship between students 
and faculty. 

Lessons Learned 

The major difficulty with this systems-level change project has been effecting change in the 
entire system in increments while maintaining the existing program. As with most change of 
this nature, one is not afforded the luxury of "closing down shop while you re-tool" . This has 
placed a tremendous burden on the faculty, at one time requiring commitment and creativity 
to a program in which students are enrolled, while demanding time and energy to develop 
and implement a totally new concept of program for a new cohort of students. In the midst of 
this change process, the faculty have also had to address the need for their own continuing 
professional development in relation to program changes (e.g. the expertise needed to inte- 
grate technology not only into the program but their own teaching). 

The opportunity for such sweeping systems level changes and the administrative support to 
seriously engage in this effort was key in motivating faculty to reconceptualize the programs. 
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The administrative support from the vice president for academic affairs and the dean is a 
necessity. Another necessity was that the while the opportunity for reform was created exter- 
nally. the true impetus for reform and its definition came from the faculty of the programs 
Involved. 

If this process were engaged agr ,n. it wouid be beneficiai to work collaborativeiy as faculty in 

more fully detailing the nature. »f change and outlining the areas of iikeiy impact. This should 

include any subsequent temporary effects on students and faculty as a means of anticipating 
the overload demand on all involved. 

Contact: Ann Marie Leonard, lames Madison University, Eariy and Middle Education, Schooi 
of Education, College of Education and Psychology, Harrisonburg. VA 22807, Phone 703/ 
568-6255, Fax 703/568-3342, Internet FAC_AlBENSON@VAXl.ACS.lMU.EDU 



State University of New York at Fredonia 

Fredonia, New York 

Clinical Field Supervisor Training Program 

The Clinical Field Supervisor Training Program changes the role, responsibility and reward 
syst**m for teachers who have been trained as Clinical Field Supervisors. The Clinicai Fieid 
Supervisor (CFS) Training Program was initiated to meet three basic needs that have been 
delineated in the literature on pre-service teacher preparation. First, pre-service educators 
must receive specific, as opposed to giobal, feedback regarding their instructional perfor- 
mance. Second, they must be provided with consistent feedback from cooperating teachers 
as well as college supervisors. Finally, pre-service teachers must receive such instructional 
feedback in a manner consistent with their aduit learning styles. 

The overall goal of the Clinical Field Supen^isor (CFS) Program is to improve both the quality 
and quantity of supervision that student teachers receive. To achieve this goal, the CFS Pro- 
gram provides area classroom teachers and university personnel with training in identifying 
and setting specific expectations, formal and informal observation systems, collecting and 
recording data, conferencing, problem-soiving, adult learning, formative and summative evalu- 
ation, and working as a member of an instructionai team. 

Clinical field supervisors, appointed as associate facuity for periods of two years, work 
collaborativeiy with faculty at Fredonia in the evaluation and development of the teacher 
education program. Each semester, CFSs are asked to give feedback on the developing pro- 
gram. That feedback has been used in changing and improving the program. 

Intended Outcomes 

Cooperating teachers trained in the Clinical Field Supervisor Program are expected to use a 
common supervisory framework and body of knowledge regarding expectations, conferencing 
and goal setting provided by the CFS training while supervising student teachers from the 
College at Fredonia. Over 400 teachers have been trained since 1989 and it is expected that by 
1996 all student teachers will be placed in CFS classrooms. 
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Lessons Learned 

In May 1994, five years after the beginningofCFS training, a survey of all Clinical Field Super- 
visors was conducted. Two main objectives of this survey were to assess the degree to which 
CFS participants felt they garnered professional benefits from the experience and to learn 
whether the CFS training led to lasting changes in the way supervising teachers provided 
guidance and feedback to our students. A total of 220 surveys were returned to the Office of 
Field Experiences, out of a total initial mailing of 320, for a response rate of just under 70 
percent. 

Approximately half of the items sought to assess the degree to which teachers felt the CFS 
training was a help to them in supervising student teachers. Almost all teachers felt that the 
CFS iiaining had made them feel more effective, while about half strongly agreed that CFS 
had changed the way they supervised. Almost all CFSs agreed that the training had positive 
impacts on their conferencing, helping student teachers set expectations, preparing written 
reports, and helping students to self-evaluate their performance. 

The overall tone of CFS comments was positive, many praised the efforts to keep in touch 
through this survey. The single most often voiced concern was that teachers who had CFS 
training should be the only ones supervising Fredonia students. 

If it had been possible to offer more sessions or a more convenient scheduling of the training 
in an effort to train teachers more quickly, it would have served student teachers and the 
program much better. 

Contact: Alan H. Wheeler, State University of New York at Fredonia, Division of Educational 
Studies, W1 13 Thompson Hall. Fredonia. New York 14063, Phone 716/673-3449, Fax 716/673- 
3224 
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Research for School Improvement 



Ball State University 

Muncie, Indiana 

The Smithsonian Connection: Objects^Based Inquiry 

The partnership between Teachers College, Ball State University and the National Museum of 
Natural History of the Smithsonian Institution will be the foundation of a Natural Science 
Public Information Resource Exchange (NSPIRE) designed to: (1) provide access to museum 
resources and pedagogy to educational communities at a distance; (2) bridge museum sci- 
ence and scientists to students and educators; (3) provide a foundation of research regarding 
hands-on learning in a variety of contexts; and (4) foster communities of learners. To accom- 
plish this, the following critical objectives must be met: (1) develop a public awareness of 
museum science; (2) design, implement, evaluate and disseminate a teacher enhancement 
program regarding museum science and inquiry-based learning; (3) create a satellite mu- 
seum where teachers, students, researchers, museum and teacher educators, and other com- 
munity members will engage in ongoing inquiry about teaching, learning and museum peda- 
gogy and science and technology; (4) design, implement, evaluate and disseminate an 
inquiry-based curriculum; (5) develop a teacher research project focusing on inquiries about 
museum pedagogy and science and its implications for systemic school reform; and (6) ex- 
amine and evaluate changes in students, teachers and museum educator's beliefs and prac- 
tices. 

University faculty in science and mathematics and in instructional methods have joined with 
faculty in the Burris Laboratory Schools to conduct research in this instructional innovation. 
In the end. this "grass roots'* collaborative research effort by faculty is intended to create an 
interactive, electronic curriculum for national dissemination, to explore the notion of "school 
as museum." and to educate parents on the use of natural objects to enhance home-based 
learning. 

Intended Outcomes 

The purpose of this reform effort is to develop a model on inquiry-based instruction, using 
advanced, interactive technologies and objects from the Natural History Museum of the 
Smithsonian in a laboratory school setting. 

Lessons Learned 

This project is an outgrowth of inquiry-based discussions by teacher educators, teachers and 
museum scientists and educators on the nature of teaching and learning in both classrooms 
and museums. These discussions have led us to the articulation of assumptions about the 
nature of knowledge, learning processes, and teaching practices. These assumptions will guide 
the project's activities and research. Although still in the early stages of development, we 
believe that interdisciplinary and inquiry-based processes will provide a strong foundation 
for the goals established for this project. 

Contact: Ron A. Weaver, Ball State University, Teachers College, Muncie, IN 47306, Phone 317/ 
285-5251, Fax 317/285-5455. Internet OORAWEAVER@BSU.EDU 
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The University of North Carolina at Charlotte 

Charlotte. North Carolitra 

Implementing Principles of Continuous Quality Improvement in the Classroom 

Using the principles of Continuous Quality Improvement, University faculty, K- 1 2 faculty, school 
administrators, students and parents are collaborating in the transformation of traditional 
classrooms into learning organizations where students are encouraged and assisted in as- 
suming a developmentally appropriate level of responsibility for their own learning. With 
teacher guidance, each class or cohort of students develops a "learning and development 
mission" which becomes the basis for planning and implementing learning activities. The 
traditional notion of a teacher-developed "lesson plan" is replaced with a "learning plan" in 
which students fully participate in establishing the relevance of "required curricula" and ex- 
tending the learning goals to include knowledge and skills of personal interest. Likewise, 
strategies for learning are cooperatively developed with students taking a greater and a de- 
velopmentally appropriate role in the identification of their individual learning needs. Stu- 
dents also participate in the development of qualitative criteria for assessing their progress 
toward their learning goals. These criteria provide the basis for students to self-evaluate their 
own work and for teacher-student conferences based on the similarity and differences in stu- 
dents' and teacher evaluations. Consequently, students continuously monitor their work as 
they strive to achieve their learning goals and their personal mission. 

Intended Outcomes 

This reform effort is intended to significantly enhance the level and quality of students' sense 
of responsibility for and investment in their own learning and behavior in and out of the 
classroom. The reform is being implemented in elementary, middle and secondary schools 
v'ith an impact on the design of instruction in college classrooms. 

Lessons Learned 

Thus far, this initiative has produced a wealth of specific student and teacher data on learning 
strategies and learning progress which is being used to guide the improvement of learning 
and teaching strategies in the pilot classrooms. The most significant aggregate data in the 
pilot classrooms reveals that student absenteeism is down; student referrals for discipline 
have been reduced by almost 50 percent; students' on task behavior is up by 30 percent plus, 
using the Stallings SOS and FMI system of measurement; students, who have been histori- 
cally passive are now quite active in learning activities; students are expressing greater pride 
In their work and there is growing evidence that they are beginning to adopt higher and more 
rigorous personal standards; and teachers regularly report that they are being surprised at 
the abilities of their students. There is a growing recognition that past practices have con- 
strained students' learning and caused both teachers and students to underestimate their 
learning potential. 

The project has not been without problems. For example, start-up time for establishing a 
culture of quality and personal responsibility creates pressure on teachers who are faced with 
"covering" all of the material and end-of-course achievement tests. The classes which have 
had the most success needed as many as five weeks at the beginning of the school year to get 
into a quality mode. The older the children, the harder it is to shift away from traditional 
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expectations and practices. There should be more advance training for teachers and more 
technological support to reduce the paper blizzard of data being generated by students and 
teachers. 

Contact: Robert H. Audette, The University of North Carolina at Charlotte. Department of 
Curriculum and Instruction, College of Education and Allied Professions, UNC Charlotte, 
Charlotte. NC 28223, Phone 704/547-4500, Fax704/547-4705 



Christa McAuliffe Showcase for Excellence: 

Developing Models to Enhance the Teaching Profession 
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California State University, Northridge 

Northridgc, California 

Comprehensive Teacher Education Institute 

There is a drastic shortage of university minority and other talented students specifically 
prepared to teach diverse learners in today’s complex schools. In order to increase the num- 
ber of such students, a three-way collaboration of faculty and administrators in the education 
and academic units of the university with the public school educatois (teachers at the local 
and district levels) was formed to develop an alternative teacher education program. This 
alternative program is called the Comprehensive Teacher Education Institute (CTEI). Univer- 
sity students who are interested in teaching were selected during their junior year and were 
mentored throughout the balance of their undergraduate degree program, through their teacher 
preparation program, and into their first year of teaching. The strong mentoring program 
consisted of grouping students into co-sponsorship teams which included at least one uni- 
versity and one district faculty member; these teams existed throughout the program. Addi- 
tionally, a Cadre of Retired Educators (CORE) worked closely with CTEI teachers during the 
intern phase and beginning year(s) of teaching. CTEI students had a three-year paid field 
experience which included two years as a teaching assistant and one year as a half-time stu- 
dent and half-time paid intern. All CTEI interns received teaching contracts. 

Intended Outcomes 

Through the CTEI partnership, the teacher candidates will be well prepared to teach students 
in today's multi-ethnic, multi-cultural, multi-lingual classrooms. The strong mentoring pro- 
gram provides the kind of support necessary for success in today’s complex schools, includ- 
ing a greater retention rate. 

Lessons Learned 

A strong tripartite collaboration of university education and academic faculty and public school 
faculty brought about greater understanding among the participants from the two organiza- 
tions, resulting in less criticism and more constructive dialogue. This resulted in a substan- 
tial mentoring program which resulted in students completing their program and being bet- 
ter prepared to blend content, pedagogy and curriculum into meaningful teaching practices 
in the "real world** of multi-ethnic and multi-lingual classrooms and schools. 

University faculty involved in the program changed the methodologies, strategies and tech- 
niques in their own courses. However, there was not as much change at university depart- 
ment and school levels as had been hoped. This problem might have been minimized through 
a more persistent effort to involve all elements of the university. 

Combining half-time student teaching with a master teacher and a half-time paid internship 
creates a heavy load for a student. However, it is felt that the arrangement is preferable to 
having people begin teaching full time with little, if any, educational course work and guid- 
ance. Using retired teachers as support persons for interns and first-year teachers is defi- 
nitely a positive contribution to the success of the program. 

A final lesson learned is that it is difficult to institutionalize aspects of even a successful 
alternative teacher education program during periods of substantial budget cuts. 
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Contact: Susan A. Wasserman, California State University, Northridge, School of Education- 
8265, !6i i i Nordhoff Street, Northridge, CA 9 i 330-8265, Phone 8 i 8/885-460 1, Fax 8 i 8/349- 
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California State University, Stanislaus 

Stanislaus, California 

Transitional Learning Center for Homeless Children 

The Transitional Learning Center for Homeless Children (TLC) is a collaborative effort be- 
tween Saint Mary's interfaith Dining Room, California State University Stanislaus, and the 
San loaquin County Office of Education. These three entities work with five area homeless 
shelters and transient motels. The collaborative aspect of TLC permits a wide range of excep- 
tional services and a rich teacher-to-student ratio of i .5. CSU Stanislaus graduate students 
develop curricula and teach at the school. Student teachers are placed at TLC for fieldwork 
assignments. Psychology and sociology students may do field work and provide counseling 
at TLC under departmental staff supervision. Saint Mary's interfaith Dining Room, a non- 
profit, multi-faceted day facility for homeless people, provides TLC with two classrooms plus 
food, clothing, medical, dental, and vision care. The San loaquin County Office of Education 
supports TLC through its Alternative Education Program, it credentials the school, provides 
two full-time teachers, provides secretariai and administrative support, and has contributed 
a new portable classroom. 

Each student is evaluated in literacy skills, and students who appear to have a learning dis- 
ability or developmental delay are tested. In the past three years, the school has served over 
850 homeless children and over 250 CSU Stanislaus students have participated. The project 
director conducts ongoing research on the psycho-social, emotional and educational effects 
of homelessness on children. Field research is also conducted on the school's ability to raise 
the community's consciousness level regarding homeless children and families in society. 



Intended Outcomes 

The goal of TLC is to provide for the physical, emotional and educational needs of homeless 
children of San loaquin County whose families are i' transition between permanent resi- 
dence. Another goal is to raise community awareness of the plight of homeless children. 



Lessons Learned 

in the first two years of operation, TLC staff have learned that it is necessary to provide fol- 
low-up services for students when they leave TLC and enroll in a traditional school. Atten- 
dance in public schools is very sporadic after TLC. CSU Stanislaus students are now used to 
accompany the child and her/his family to the new school they will be attending as soon as 
they have in permanent housing. Student interns track students' progress and attendance for 
one month, noting their social and emotion=>l status. Eiehaviors that are monitored include 
class participation, alertness/attention, personal appearance, anxiety, and interaction with 
peers. These student assistants are current credential program students who receive a full 
tuition stipend in exchange for their services. The TLC Scholarship Fund, which awards at 
least two scholarships annually, is supported by a local patron of the school. 
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Another component lacking in the program was a consistent and intensive family therapy 
program. One of the goals for next year is the creation of a play therapy and counseling center 
to help students deal with the stress in their lives, improve communication, and reduce vio- 
lence in families. The center will provide individual, group and family counseling. It will also 
provide play therapy sessions for all students and classes for parents. 

Contact: Irma Guzman Wagner, California State University, Stanislaus, Sara Garfield, 801 W. 
Monte Vista Avenue, Turlock, CA 95382, Phone 209/667-3145, Fax 209/667-3043 



East Carolina University 

Greerwille, North Carolina 
Model Clinical Teaching Program 

East Carolina University and the Pitt County Schools have collaboratively conceptualized, 
designed, implemented, evaluated and modified the Model Clinical Teaching Program for the 
professional growth of pre-service and in-service teachers. The program was guided by two 
contextual assumptions: an extended clinical experience with reflective action provides the 
bridge for pre-service and in-service teachers to integrate theory and practice; and a univer- 
sity/public school partnership is the ideal context in which to integrate these two entities. 
The program is based on the belief that pre-service teachers experience more psofessional 
growth when prepared in a year-long clinical se .. ing with mentors to guide their work and on 
the belief that a clinical context that is more conducive to experimentation and research 
provides an environment rich in professional growth for in-service teachers. 

Public school and university personnel assume equal ownership in the development of this 
program characterized by an integrated undergraduate elementary curriculum, a two-semes- 
ter clinical experience emphasizing mentoring and reflective action, intern cohorts, a team 
approach to problem solving, and intensive staff development for Clinical Teachers serving in 
the role of mentors. The program prepares pre-service teachers for the "real world" of teach- 
ing. enriches the professional lives of veteran teachers, and improves classroom learning 
both in university and public school settings. 

Intended Outcomes 

One goal of the program is to produce a cadre of pre-service teachers who are more knowl- 
edgeable about the teaching/learning process, able to apply this knowledge in a variety of 
ways in the classroom setting, and ready to assume their professional responsibilities as 
classroom facilitator and manager. 

Lessons Learned 

In designing the program, developers conceptualized an outcomes-based model of what gradu- 
ates and clinical teachers needed to know and be able to do and what professional behaviors 
they needed to exhibit. University faculty and school personnel then created a curriculum 
and delivery system that would allow interns and clinical teachers to master the required 
skills and competencies. The evaluation arid research results are impressive. They revealed 
significant differences in conceptual growth, levels of concern, teacher efficacy, and job satis- 



faction between MCTP interns and ciinicai teachers and their peers outside the program. A 
five-year study shows that 97.9 percent of MCTP graduates have remained in the classroom. 



Although these results are impressive, the collaborative process was, at times, painful, re- 
quiring a willingntss of all participants to be open, honest, supportive and steadfast in their 
commitment to a common vision. However, it is clearly worth the effort, if designing the 
program again, the developers would have a contractual agreement regarding the reward 
structures for university faculty and clinical teachers. 

Contact: Betty G. Beacham, East Carolina University. Speight Building, Room 122, Greenville, 
NC 27858. Phone 919/328-4357. Fax 919/328-4219, Internet 
EDBEACHA@ECUVM.C1S.EDU.EDU 



East Texas State University 

Commerce, Texas 

East Texas State University at Texarkana 

Texarkana, Texas 

Northeast Texas Center for Professional Development and Technology 

The Northeast Texas Center for Professional Development and Technology (NET CPDT) is a 
collaborative of East Texas State Universities, public schools, businesses and Education Ser- 
vice Centers dedicated to redesigning pre-service and in-service teacher education in a field- 
based setting. Innovative teaching and assessment practices are integrated with technology 
to improve the learning and achievement of students in a pluralistic society. The integration 
of theory with practical classroom applications occurs under the guidance of Instruction Lead- 
ership Teams (ILT) who practice site-based decision-making, who are life-long learners, and 
who value professional growth opportunities that encourage reflective thinking. The pro- 
gram involves pre-service teachers in two semesters of "hands on" experiences in public schools 
while integrating the required university course work content. The ITL consists of volunteer 
mentor teachers, interns and/or residents, and a university faculty member. While the ILTs 
primary focus remains on K-12 learners, the mentor teachers share their expertise with in- 
terns and residents as they work together. Interns and residents have extended opportunities 
to practice what mentor teachers model and to develop their own teaching styles. ILT mem- 
bers provide continuous feedback while encouraging interns and residents to develop self- 
evaluation and reflective inquiry skills. 



Intended Outcomes 

The NET CPDT is collaboratively redesigning pre-service teacher education as a comprehen- 
sive field-based program. The collaboration is improving the quality and relevance of staff 
development and maximizing K-12 student learning by addressing the needs of a culturally 
diverse population. 




Lessons Learned 

True collaboration involves continually bringing all the pnrtners together for problem solving 
and vision building. Additionally, have all partners represented fosters program ownership 
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at all levels. Ownership is the key element that motivates the participants to remain commit- 
ted to the program. 

Both collaboration and ownership depend on communication. More effective avenues of 
communication ccross this partnership has been a continual challenge. Electronic mail is 
available only at some sites. A newsletter will be produced to share successes and to update 
scheduled events. However, facilitating communication will continue to be a priority, espe- 
cially as the program grows larger. 

Integrating the content of the university course work with assignments suited to the student's 
time in public schools is being continually refined. Seeking effective ways to bridge theory 
and practice with interns and residents as they practice what they learn has been an impor- 
tant task for mentors and university liaisons. Self reflection is encouraged and has proved to 
be a major factor that facilitates professional growth. 

The interaction of university and public school personnel on a regular basis has been valu- 
able, however, it changes the roles previously played by both groups. Therefore, administra- 
tors must take a closer look at what is valued and find appropriate ways to support and re- 
ward these new approaches. 

Contact: Chris Kanouse, East Texas State University. Center for Professional Development and 
Technology. P. O. Box 3035, East Texas Station. Commerce. TX 75429, Phone 903/886-567 1 , 
Phone 903/886-5156 



Fort Lewis College 

Fort Lewis, Colorado 

FLC/Navajo Nation Teacher Preparation Program 

The current rate of population growth in the Navajo Tribe will double the population in the 
next two decades. Some studies reveal that approximately 80 percent of the Navajo people 
are under the age of 25. A large percentage of Navajo students are not graduating from high 
school; the dropout rate in many schools is at least 60 percent. A study by the Navajo Depart- 
ment of Education identified the following problems: reservation schools do not retain teachers 
for more than a year or two; the majority of teachers (92 percent) on the reservation are non- 
Navajo; schools on the reservation do not provide enough positive role models; and few 
bilingual Navajo speakers are licensed by the states of New Mexico and Arizona. 



The program is based on several assumptions: the shortage of Navajo teachers exists in part 
due to the economics of higher education which deter students from attending college as a 
regular student; many of the prospective students were essential members of an extended 
family with numerous forces present to keep them from leaving their communities; conven- 
tional teacher education entrance exams presented a formidable barrier; teacher aides repre- 
sented a large untapped resource of prospective teachers because of their years of experience 
with children; and the bilingual skills and cultural knowledge of these aides would make 
them extremely valuable teachers and role models for Navajo children. 
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Professors travel to the reservation and teach on a weekly basis. They use cooperative teach- 
ing approaches and encourage students to create Navajo-specific curricular materials such 
as Navajo versions of books, experienced-based literature, Navajo social studies units, and 
computer software programs in the Navajo language. Students enroll in five courses in Na- 
vajo Language and Culture for the Ford Foundation Program and four courses in Navajo Cul- 
ture for Title V students, offered by the Navajo Community College in Shiprock, N.M. Each 
student was counseled through a student-constructed major to fit the program to the student 
rather than fit the student to the program. 

Intended Outcomes 

The program hopes to change the direction of education on the Navajo Reservation by put- 
ting more Navajo teachers in the classroom. Navajo teachers will be in a better position as 
teachers than non-Navajos because they understand the cultural influences that affect learn- 
ing styles, personal needs, and academic strengths and weaknesses of Navajo students. 

Lessons Learned 

The Department of Education has learned that on-site classes and student-constructed ma- 
jors will produce a higher retention rate for Navajo students and possibly for other minority 
students. Numerous students co mpleting the program are now teaching on the reservation 
as schixils compete for bilingual and bicultural teachers. The Navajo students are more 
serious and dedicated to the program than traditional on-campus students. The off-campus 
program has been improved by the working relationship with the Navajo Community College 
to provide Navajo language and culture classes. The cultural awareness and sensitivity of 
participating faculty members has been heightened. 

A second phase of the program has incorporated more computer classes designed to assist in 
producing Navajo-specific teaching materials. The program has hired five Navajo graduates 
of the first phase as on-site coordinators. Scholarships and stipends enable students to 
attend classes rather than work on weekends. 

The program would hire Native-American professors, however, there are none currently avail- 
able. The department is attempting to start an intern program to provide opportunities for 
Native American students to complete a doctoral program and become members of the staff. 



Contact: Gary D. Knight, Fort Lewis College, 1000 Rim Drive, Durango, CO 81301, Phone 303/ 
247-71 14. Fax 303/247-7271 



Southeast Missouri State University 

Cape Girardeau. Missouri 
The KASM Program 

The KASM Program (K-6 science and mathematics) is an integrated program centered on 
teacher in-service training and process materials development. The in-service component 
consists of four short courses-biological, earth, physical science and mathematics. Each con- 
centrates on the techniques and strategies of process-based instruction in the elementary 
classroom. The courses are taught by trained, lead mentor teachers with extensive experi- 
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ence in the area of concentration. Participants in the course experience the activities along 
with content background and suggestions for extensions of the activity. The second compo- 
nent of the program is the KASM Activity Guide Series: four volumes (one in each subject) 
containing hundreds of process-based, hands-on student activities which specifically address 
the key skills in the elementary curriculum in the above subjects for each grade level K-6. The 
activities are specifically designed to (1) be short in duration, (2) utilize easy-to-obtain, inex- 
pensive equipment or supplies, and (3) promote high effective responses from the students. 

Intended Outcomes 

The goal of KASM is to increase exposure of elementary students to effective, hands-on, pro- 
cess-based instructional experiences and strategies that will foster positive attitudes toward 
science and mathematics and, consequently, promote increased learning in those areas. Ad- 
ditionally, KASM is intended to provide elementary teachers with assistance and materials 
for the enhancement of science and mathematics teaching and learning. 

Lessons Learned 

The KASM Program has had a significant impact on elementary teachers participating in the 
in-service courses. Statistical evaluation has shown that the program has a highly significant 
effect on the attitudes and teaching methodologies of teacher participants. The participants 
also feel a higher level of confidence and willingness to teach math and science. 

There has also been a positive affective and cognitive impact on the students of those teach- 
ers. Students seem to respond to the participatory, hands-on science and math methodology. 

Contact: Earnest L. Kern, Southeast Missouri State University, 368 North Henderson, Cape 
Girardeau. MO 63701, Phone 314/651-2593, Fax 314/651-2223 



Stephen F. Austin State University 

Nacogdoches, Texas 

Center for Professional De\ elopment and Technology 

The Center for Professional Development and Technology is a four-year program based on the 
Teacher Proficiencies identified by the State Board of Education. It includes general educa- 
tion, an academic major, and 24 hours of field-based professional education. Pedagogy courses 
are taught at public school sites. Each course carries an internship component. A portion of 
each Internes day is spent tutoring students, shadowing teachers, preparing materials, teach- 
ing small groups, working in service areas, and participating in staff development. All this is 
under the guidance of mentors. Following the internship semester, students have a full se- 
mester of student teaching. University students and teachers share the latest staff develop- 
ment opportunities as they work together to address student needs. Two important features 
of the program are the integration of State Board of Education Proficiencies throughout the 
program and the Integration of technology into the delivery of instruction. 



Intended outcomes 

The mission of the restructured program is to improve the quality of teacher preparation and 
thus incre jse student achievement for the diverse populations of the state. The focus of the 
program design is the teacher. 

Lessons learned 

The program has proven that collaboration works and that earlier field experience makes a 
better teacher. Specific skills and abilities are necessary for totally restructuring teacher edu- 
cation. The following roles are necessary to create and maintain a program: visionaries, man- 
agers, leaders to carry the vision, teachers, administrators, technicians and researchers. An 
infusion of technology prompts university and school personnel to develop skills in using 
computers, telecommunications, CDROM, laser discs and technology networks. Therefore, 
staff development must be a part of the center. 

The challenge of obtaining funds to meet increasing costs for field-based teacher education, 
the time required for collaboration, the lack of initiative of some colleagues for restructuring 
teacher education, and certain Coordinating board rules that, in the past, had limited flexibil- 
ity were, and are, issues that demand attention. 

Contact: Patsy Hallman, Stephen F. Austin State University, Center for Professional 
Develoment and Technology, PO. Box 6103-SFA, Nacogdoches. TX 75962, Phone 409/468- 
1575, Fax 409/468-1577. Internet f_hallmanpi@titan.sfasu.edu 
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